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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  October  IS,  1910. 

SIR:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  showing  the  results  of 
an  investigation  into  the  living  conditions  of  wage-earning  women 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in  factories  in  certain 
cities. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  fifth  section  avail- 
able for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 
1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  NAGEL, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 
Washington,  October  IS,  1910. 

SIR:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  V  of  the  report  on  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  which  relates  to  the  wage- 
earning  women  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and 
in  factories.  This  is  the  fifth  section  transmitted  of  the  report  of 
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the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child 
workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  wage- 
earning  women  in  stores  and  factories  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Special  Agent  Marie  L.  Obenauer.  In  the  preparation  of  her 
report,  as  well  as  in  the  field  work,  she  has  been  assisted  by  Special 
Agents  Nila  F.  Allen,  Anne  H.  Martin,  Ida  M.  Peck,  Edith  Reider, 
Edith  Shatto,  Margaret  L.  Stecker,  Helen  A.  Tucker,  Frances  Valen- 
tine, and  Jessamine  S.  Whitney.  The  chapter  relating  to  overtime 
and  night  work  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  under 
the  direction  of  Special  Agent  George  B.  Mangold.  The  general 
preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  P.  NEILL, 

Commissioner. 
The  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

How  many  of  the  girls  employed  in  stores,  mills,  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  other  employments  of  like  grade,  are  prac- 
tically without  homes  in  the  large  cities  and  dependent  for  a  living 
upon  their  own  earnings?  What  are  the  average  earnings  of  such 
women?  How  do  these  earnings  compare  with  the  general  wage 
level  for  all  women  in  the  same  employments?  In  particular,  how 
do  they  compare  with  the  wage  level  of  women  who  live  at  home  or 
with  relatives?  What  are  these  self-supporting  women  paying  for 
the  principal  and  current  necessaries  of  life,  and  how  do  these  expen- 
ditures compare  with  the  drain  upon  the  earnings  of  the  girl  who 
lives  at  home?  In  a  word,  what  are  the  living  conditions  of  this 
group  of  self-supporting  women  ? 

To  answer  these  and  immediately  related  questions,  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul.  Inquiries  were  made  by  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  wage-earning  women,  of  their  employers,  and 
of  many  other  persons.  From  these  sources  much  detailed  informa- 
tion was  secured.  The  number  of  wage-earning  women  visited  in 
these  cities  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  8,475.  From  7,893 
of  them  pertinent  detailed  information  was  secured. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  INCLUDED. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  investigation  was  limited  to  wage- 
earning  women  employed  in  stores,  mills,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  other  like  employments.  The  great  army  of  stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers,  general  office  work  girls,  teachers,  trained  nurses, 
etc.,  are  not  included.  It  is  particularly  important  to  keep  this  fact 
in  mind  when  considering  the  service  rendered  the  "working  girl" 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  other  similar  organizations  maintaining  working  women's  homes 
and  other  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  women 
wage  earners. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  limiting  the  investigation  to  the  women 
engaged  in  factory  and  trade  activities.  In  the  first  place,  the  quali- 
fications for  employment,  while  not  uniform,  are  still  within  such 
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range  as  to  make  it  possible  to  reduce  both  the  industrial  and  home 
data,  as  well  as  the  living  conditions,  to  common  terms.  The  wait- 
resses, who  are  here  included,  are  to  some  extent  an  exception,  and 
for  that  reason  have  been  treated  separately  so  far  as  their  wage 
and  cost  of  living  are  concerned.  The  second  reason  for  limiting  the 
inquiry  was  that  the  problems  of  living,  while  perhaps  no  more 
serious  in  many  aspects,  were  more  apparent  among  this  class  of 
wage-earners,  and  as  the  investigation  could  not  extend  over  all  self- 
supporting  women  the  office  and  professional  women  were  excluded. 

Figures  compiled  from  state  labor  bureau  reports  and  from  the 
Federal  census  of  manufactures  for  1905  show  that  the  total  number 
of  women  employed  in  stores,  mills,  factories,  and  other  similar 
establishments  in  the  seven  cities  named  is  over  400,000.  If  the 
Bureau's  method  of  selecting  lists  for  the  investigation  was  correct 
and  the  data  sufficient  in  quantity — and  the  reader  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge — the  number  of  these  women  practically  with- 
out homes  in  the  selected  cities  varies  from  3,000  to  25,000,  and 
aggregates  approximately  65,000,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber employed. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  84  per  cent  living  at  home  until  the  reader  has 
studied  the  summary  tables  and  individual  tabulation  sheets,  which 
show  what  proportion  of  these  women  with  homes  pay  their  entire 
earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

DEFINITION  OF  WOMEN  ADRIFT  OR  WITHOUT  HOMES. 

In  the  initial  question  the  phrase  "practically  without  homes"  has 
been  used  advisedly,  for  early  in  the  investigation  what  had  seemed 
a  simple  classification  became  a  vexing  problem.  When  is  a  girl  self- 
supporting  and  "practically"  without  a  home?  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  status  of  women  and  girls  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
nor  about  the  status  of  those  boarding  in  private  families.  In  the 
results  of  the  investigation  these  constitute  the  ample  majority  of 
the  whole  group  classified  among  those  "practically  without  homes." 
But  just  at  what  stage  in  the  dissolution  of  the  home  a  girl  becomes 
"practically  without  a  home"  was  the  difficult  problem  that  de- 
manded solution  before  the  investigation  could  proceed.  The  prob- 
lem was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  importance  in  the  question  of  a  home  and  home 
influence  for  the  young  woman  forced  to  earn  her  own  living.  Keep- 
ing both  of  these  factors  in  mind  the  specific  questions  to  be  answered 
were  these:  Is  a  girl  wage-earner  without  a  home  when  she  has  lost 
her  mother?  She  may  have  a  father  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
her  and  well  able  to  care  for  her  in  time  of  need;  or  if  her  father  is 
in  needy  circumstances  there  may  still  be  sufficient  solidarity  in  the 
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family  group  to  make  a  mooring  for  her  and  keep  her  out  of  the  class 
of  women  practically  without  homes. 

Is  she  without  a  home  when  she  has  lost  her  father  ?  The  income 
of  the  family  may  be  such  (even  though  that  income  is  confined  solely 
to  the  earnings  of  the  working  members)  as  to  permit  the  mother  to 
remain  in  the  home  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  mother — look  after 
the  comfort,  health,  and  moral  welfare  of  her  cjiildren.  The  spirit 
of  the  investigation  was  to  exclude  from  the  class  of  girls  whom  we 
have  termed  "adrift"  those  women  wage-earners  who  have  at  least 
one  of  the  essentials  of  home.  A  number  of  cases  from  the  schedules 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  classification,  and  to  throw 
into  relief  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  "essentials  of  a  home"  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

Alice  and  Julia  M. — one  in  a  store,  the  other  in  a  telephone  ex- 
change— are  the  sole  support  of  themselves,  their  mother,  and  an 
invalid  sister.  The  income  of  the  family  is  such  that  the  mother  can 
stay  at  home,  look  after  the  invalid  sister,  and  care  for  the  comfort, 
health,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  wage-earning  daughters.  She  is  so 
circumstanced  that  she  can  make  a  home  for  them.  It  is  necessary 
for  both  girls  to  work,  but  either  might  be  disabled  for  a  time  with- 
out being  thrown  upon  public  charity  or  upon  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
These  girls  have  been  regarded  as  having  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
home,  a  mother  (or  other  woman  of  the  family  effectively  taking  the 
place  of  mother)  who  can  keep  out  of  the  wage-earning  ranks  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  housekeeper  and  home  maker. 

Another  example:  Katie  A.  works  in  a  department  store  and  earns 
$6.50  a  week;  her  mother  is  dead,  she  lives  with  her  father,  and  while 
paying  $5  a  week  for  her  room  and  board,  is  nevertheless  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  her  earnings,  in  that  her  father  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, her  support  and  would  care  for  her  in  case  of  illness  and  lack  of 
employment;  furthermore  he  is  an  efficient  social  protector.  Katie 
has  been  considered  as  having  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  home. 

Another  illustration  and  one  indicating  a  further  dissolution  of  the 
home:  Mary  E.,  a  woman  28  years  of  age,  is  engaged  as  saleswoman 
in  a  department  store.  Her  mother  is  dead,  her  father  is  almost  a 
helpless  paralytic.  They  live  in  two  rooms.  Not  only  are  Mary's 
earnings  the  sole  income,  but  Mary  herself  is  the  caretaker  of  the 
"home"  and  of  her  invalid  father.  In  the  morning  she  gets  her  own 
and  her  father's  breakfast,  makes  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  for 
the  morning,  works  in  the  store  until  noon,  has  an  hour  to  prepare 
luncheon,  and  at  the  close  of  day  hurries  back  to  her  duties  as  house- 
keeper and  nurse.  Mary  tells  you  that  her  "home"  is  at  such  and 
such  a  number  on  Blank  street.  Nevertheless  Mary  has  been 
regarded  as  a  woman  "adrift."  She  is  not  absolutely  without  a 
home,  but  she  is  "practically"  without  a  home.  Her  father  is 
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neither  physically  nor  mentally  able  to  sustain  her  in  time  of  need 
nor  to  restrain  her  in  time  of  temptation;  nor  has  she  a  mother  or 
other  woman  relative  effectively  taking  a  mother's  place. 

Then  the  married  woman  overtaken  by  domestic  misfortune  and 
forced  to  earn  her  own  living  presented  another  problem.  If  entirely 
deserted  or  if  widowed,  with  no  means  of  support  and  children 
dependent  upon  her,  she  was  clearly  in  the  class  of  women  adrift. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  children  were  half  grown  and 
earning  a  little  it  became  necessary  to  make  careful  distinction 
between  the  woman  whose  children  were  as  yet  liabilities  and  the 
woman  whose  children  could  fairly  be  said  to  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic asset  in  the  event  of  her  disability. 

There  were  times  when  classification  became  exceedingly  difficult; 
when  it  became  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  the  solidarity  of  the 
family  group — which  might  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  an  asset  for  the 
woman  wage-earner — had  not  become  a  liability,  because  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  any  member  able  to 
sustain  the  family  group  even  temporarily  in  case  of  her  illness. 
Just  over  the  line  of  the  women  classed  as  adrift  is  the  broad  fringe  of 
wage-earning  women  who  are  not  only  the  sole  means  of  income  for 
the  home,  but  whose  problems  of  life  are  so  serious  as  to  make  their 
classification  among  the  group  of  home  women  seem  almost  arbitrary. 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  necessary  to  mark,  in  the  process  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  home,  a  stage  beyond  which  women  were 
regarded  as  practically  without  homes  or  "adrift."  This  term 
" adrift"  will  be  used  throughout  the  report  to  designate  both  the 
boarding  and  lodging  women  wage-earners,  as  well  as  those  whose 
so-called  homes  have  become  only  impeding  wreckage. 

How  many  of  the  "adrift"  women  visited  were  of  such  difficult 
environment,  how  many  were  in  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  and 
how  many  were  boarders  in  private  families,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  earnings  and  expenditures  of  each  group,  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  for  each  city,  and  the  subject  is  comprehensively  treated  in 
detail  in  connection  with  the  social  environment  of  self-supporting 
women  (Chapter  III  of  this  report). 

METHOD  OF  SELECTION  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

To  discover  from  the  great  army  of  wage-earning  women  the  num- 
ber that  were  adrift  was  in  itself  not  an  easy  task.  The  method  at 
first  adopted  was  to  secure  from  current  lists  of  employees  the  names 
and  addresses  of  wage-earning  women.  Such  names  were  taken  at 
random  and  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  represent  fairly  the 
industries  dominant  in  the  city  of  investigation.  Under  this  method 
the  names  and  addresses  were  taken  from  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  department  stores. 
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The  original  lists  were  divided  into  groups,  the  addresses  being 
marked  off  into  districts  that  were  arranged  and  numbered  in  such 
manner  as  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  schedule  gather- 
ing. The  method  insured  practical  freedom  from  bias,  as  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  pay  roll  was  unknown  to  the  agent,  and  the  addresses 
were  as  yet  without  significance  either  as  to  the  character  of  the 
district  represented  or  as  to  the  status  of  the  girl  with  reference  to 
her  living  conditions. 

The  first  serious  obstacle  encountered  under  this  method  was  the 
false  address.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  this  false  address  was  due 
to  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  In  a  singu- 
larly large  number  of  cases  there  was  an  evident  intention  in  the  wrong 
address.  While  the  motive  for  falsifying  addresses  can  not  with  fair- 
ness be  stated  positively,  there  was  a  strong  evidence  in  some  cases  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  give  the  numbers  of  houses  of  better 
appearance  than  those  in  which  they  lived  or  to  claim  a  residence  in  a 
district  of  better  standing  than  that  of  their  own  homes.  Another 
influence  which  should  not  be  ignored  was  undoubtedly  at  work. 
Department  store  employers  openly  express  a  preference  for  the  girls 
living  at  home.  A  girl  endeavoring  to  secure  a  position  and  finding 
herself  rejected  because  she  has  no  home  in  the  city  is  under  strong 
temptation,  when  she  finds  another  vacancy,  to  say  that  she  is  living 
with  an  aunt  or  a  cousin  or  even  with  her  parents  when  she  is  really 
dependent  on  the  boarding  or  lodging  houses.  She  quickly  learns, 
too,  to  give  an  address  in  the  home  district,  rather  than  in  the 
boarding-house  sections. 

The  Bureau  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  employ- 
ers in  giving  access  to  their  lists  of  employees.  In  some  cases  the 
lists,  however,  proved  not  to  be  current,  but  distinctly  out  of  date — 
some  as  old  as  two  or  three  years.  In  one  instance  out  of  a  list  of 
146  names  131,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  of  no  avail  in  the  investi- 
gation, either  because  the  addresses  were  false  or  because  the  women 
had  not  been  at  work  in  the  establishment  within  from  12  months  to 
2  years  before  the  date  of  the  agent's  visit. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  singularly  individualistic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  employers  toward  the  public's  desire  to  know  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  country's  wage-earners.  They  regard  their 
employees'  welfare  as  essentially  a  "private  matter."  An  official  of 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Chicago  told  the  Bureau's  agents  that  the 
"requirements  and  wages  of  their  employees  was  a  personal  affair, 
and  that  they  did  not  consider  such  matters  any  concern  of  the 
public." 

In  some  instances  the  reasons  for  granting  the  Bureau's  request  for 
pay-roll  data  seem  to  have  been  weighty  enough  to  prevent  an  abso- 
lute refusal,  but  not  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  biased  informa- 
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tion.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  employers  who  gave  out-of-date 
lists.  These  caused  waste  of  time  and  money,  but  they  would  not 
have  invalidated  such  results  as  were  secured.  Those  employers, 
however,  who  gave  biased  lists  would  have  endangered,  if  they  had 
not  entirely  vitiated,  the  whole  investigation.  In  one  group  of  lists 
containing  167  wage-earning  women  given  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  establishments,  a  careful  checking  of  each  name 
with  accompanying  industrial  data  showed  that,  while  there  had  been 
no  misrepresentation  in  the  wages  actually  paid,  yet  70  per  cent  of 
those  included  were  either  heads  of  departments,  assistant  heads,  or 
had  had  an  average  of  8  years'  experience,  ranging  up  to  15  years. 

Such  experiences  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  that  all  lists, 
with  industrial  data,  must  be  taken  personally  by  the  Bureau's  agents 
from  the  rolls.  While  these  cases  of  bad  faith  were  not  in  the  majority, 
yet  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  wrong  addresses,  due  to 
carelessness  of  the  employees  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  time- 
keepers in  taking  addresses,  they  presented  obstacles  of  such  serious 
nature  that  another  method  was  developed  which  produced  equally 
unbiased  results,  and  in  some  instances  served  to  check  the  results 
obtained  by  the  original  method.  Where  permission  to  secure  data 
direct  from  the  rolls  was  refused  by  the  employers,  or  when  such 
rolls  were  under  suspicion  as  to  their  completeness  or  currency,  the 
names  and  addresses  were  secured  through  canvassing  companies. 
The  canvassers  were  instructed  to  collect  lists  of  wage-earning 
women  from  all  districts  in  which  wage-earners  lived.  Such  names 
were  gathered  without  reference  to  age,  experience,  rank,  or  wage, 
but  with  constant  reference  to  the  leading  industries  of  the  city  so  far 
as  women  employees  were  concerned.  Sometimes  these  companies 
secured  from  employers  lists  of  names  which  were  used  uas  leaders'7 
to  wage-earning  districts  where  other  names  were  collected. 

In  every  case  where  this  method  was  adopted  the  process  of  group- 
ing the  addresses  into  districts,  preparatory  to  schedule  gathering, 
revealed  a  normal  proportion  of  names  in  each  section  of  the  city, 
except  such  as  were  occupied  exclusively  by  wealthy  residents. 

PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  ADRIFT  AND  AT  HOME. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  women  living  at  home  and  adrift, 
the  canvassing  companies'  lists  were  used  exclusively,  each  address 
being  followed  up  and  checked  with  reference  to  this  subject  even 
if  no  other  information  were  obtainable  except  that  the  woman  was 
engaged  in  some  one  of  the  employments  within  the  range  of  this 
investigation.  The  accompanying  table  presents  the  results  of  the 
investigation  in  this  particular  for  all  cities. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  INTERVIEWED  IN  SPECIFIED 
CITIES  WHO  WERE  FOUND  TO  BE  LIVING  AT  HOME  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
WHO  WERE  WITHOUT  HOMES  AND  ENTIRELY  DEPENDENT  UPON  THEMSELVES, 
OR  "ADRIFT." 


Living  condition. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis 
and 
St.  Paul. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

St.  Louis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Department  and  other  re- 
tail stores: 
Women  living  at  home 
Women,  adrift 

285 
159 

64.2 
35.8 

236 
60 

79.7 
20.3 

162 
62 

72.3 

27.7 

360 
31 

92.1 
7.9 

326 
93 

77.8 
22.2 

304 

81 

79.0 
21.0 

Total 

444 

100.0 

296 

100.0 

224 

100.0 

81.5 

18.5 

391 



1,686 
252 

100.0 

87.0 
13.0 

419 

100.0 

385 

543 
150 

100.0 

78.4 
21.6 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  living  at  home 
Women  adrift 

544 
184 

74.7 
25.3 

326 
64 

83.6 
16.4 

181 
41 

855 
188 

82.0 
18.0 

Total      

728 

100.0 

390 

100.0 

222 

100.0 

1,938 

100.0 

1,043 

100.0 

693 

100.0 

CHARACTER  OF  DATA  SECURED. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  investigation  was  planned  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  women  adrift,  with 
special  reference  to  their  living  conditions  both  material  and  moral. 
Early  in  the  investigation  it  seemed  feasible  to  determine  the 
living  conditions  without  gathering  other  industrial  data  than  those 
bearing  directly  upon  the  income  of  the  self-supporting  women.  In 
such  cities  as  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis,  where  the  investi- 
gation first  started,  this  could  be  done  with  reasonable  satisfaction 
because  in  those  cities  the  industrial  conditions  are  not  extremely 
complex.  In  all  the  other  cities  certain  industrial  facts  were  col- 
lected as  a  necessary  context  of  the  living  conditions.  Vital  infor- 
mation has  been  secured  from  the  home  girls  in  all  cities  in  order 
that  the  data  gathered  concerning  women  adrift  might  have  further 
illuminating  context.  The  knowledge  of  the  average  earnings  of  the 
adrift  women  would  lose  considerable  value  without  a  reasonably 
clear  idea  of  the  general  wage  level  for  all  women  in  the  same  employ- 
ments, and  particularly  without  some  comprehension  of  the  wage 
level  for  women  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 

The  term  "average  earnings"  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
the  women  adrift  and  "wage  level"  in  connection  with  the  home 
women,  not  to  indicate  a  difference  in  kind  so  much  as  a  difference 
in  extent  of  investigation  for  the  causal  facts. 

The  earnings  of  the  adrift  women  were  taken  for  the  year  or  for  the 
length  of  time  at  work  in  the  place  of  present  employment.  The 
individual  tabulation  sheets  will  reveal  the  average  length,  as  well  as 
the  range  of  service  covered  by  the  average  earnings.  These  earn- 
ings were  analyzed  with  great  detail,  showing  what  was  the  flat  wage, 
which  could  be  counted  on  with  certainty;  what  was  commission, 
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which  is  largely  dependent  upon  character  of  stock  and  upon  trade 
seasons;  and  what  was  overtime  earnings. 

Losses  from  the  regular  schedule  wage  were  divided  into  losses 
through  sickness,  through  voluntary  vacations,  and  through  lay-offs. 
There  may  be  an  apparent  injustice  in  deducting  from  the  schedule 
wage  the  losses  through  voluntary  vacations,  but  the  injustice  is 
only  apparent.  As  all  of  these  adrift  women  are  dependent  upon 
their  earnings  for  a  living,  there  are  few  instances,  as  the  individual 
city  reports  will  show,  where  voluntary  vacation  was  not  taken 
either  because  the  person  needed  the  rest  or  because  of  illness  among 
relatives. 

The  earnings  for  the  girls  living  at  home  were  likewise  taken  for 
the  year  or  for  the  time  at  work  in  the  place  of  present  employment, 
but  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  loss  of  time  was  not  so  detailed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  women  adrift.  The  ground  to  be  covered 
was  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  collect  an  adequate  body  of 
information  and  take  the  time  for  so  lengthy  an  investigation  for 
specific  causes  in  each  individual  case.  But  there  were  two  factors 
which  were  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  getting  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  home  girl's  average  earnings — the  girl's  mental  and  physical 
equipment  as  a  worker,  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  industry 
upon  which  she  was  dependent  for  a  livelihood.  In  other  words, 
there  was  gathered  up  in  one  answer  for  the  home  girls  the  informa- 
tion that  was  constructed  from  seven  answers  (covering  character 
of  earnings  and  the  specific  causes  of  lost  time)  from  the  girls  adrift. 
The  earnings  of  the  home  girl  represent  a  rougher  estimate  than 
those  of  the  girl  adrift. 

In  order  that  the  subject  might  be  treated  comprehensively  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  secure  information  concerning  the  level  of 
earnings  of  the  home  girl  for  comparison  with  the  average  earnings 
of  the  woman  adrift,  but  it  was  equally  necessary  to  gather  informa- 
tion concerning  the  drain  upon  the  earnings  of  the  home  girl  com- 
pared with  the  necessary  and  current  expenditures  of  the  woman 
adrift. 

Even  were  the  women  wage-earners  visited  always  willing  to 
furnish  such  information  as  they  were  able,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
determine  the  cost  of  living  for  a  fixed  period  for  the  simple  reason 
that  rarely  are  accounts  kept.  The  safest  and  most  available  figures 
seemed  to  be  those  secured  by  taking  the  weekly  cost  of  living  at  the 
time  of  investigation  (first  making  sure  that  conditions  at  that 
time  were  not  abnormal).  The  expenditures  for  heat  and  light  and 
laundry  were  secured  separately  and  then  averaged  into  a  weekly 
cost  for  52  weeks. 

If  wage-earning  women  (notably  the  American  wage-earning 
women)  were  not  like  all  other  women — resentful  of  inquiries  bear- 
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ing  on  personal  affairs,  and  particularly  sensitive  when  the  margin 
for  incidental  necessaries  is  precariously  narrow — it  would  be  easy 
to  get  all  significant  data  by  direct  questioning.  But  the  normal 
sensitiveness  and  the  ofttimes  abnormal  secretiveness  were  no  insig- 
nificant factors  in  the  problem  of  this  investigation.  These  factors 
show  more  frequently  in  a  tendency  to  "gloss"  the  facts  than  in 
more  or  less  brusque  refusals  to  give  information. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  range  of  personal  economies  had  to  be 
covered  in  the  investigation,  it  seemed  wise  to  inquire  first  as  to 
the  facts  most  likely  to  be  given  with  the  least  amount  of  misrepre- 
sentation ;  that  is,  to  get  by  direct  questioning  such  things  as  were 
possible  of  verification — price  paid  for  board,  room,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry — and  from  these  to  determine  what  margin  was  left  for 
such  necessaries  as  were  variable  and  least  possible  of  verification. 
It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  no  conscious  or  unconscious  mis- 
representation in  the  direct  collection  of  facts.  In  another  part  of 
the  volume  will  be  found  in  detail  the  data  for  each  woman  visited 
and  furnishing  information.  The  industry,  occupation,  age,  school- 
ing, industrial  experience,  average  earnings,  cost  of  food,  shelter, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry,  grade  of  housing  and  food,  contribution 
to  needy  relatives,  expenditures  for  car  fare,  amusements,  etc.,  are 
given  in  detail  for  the  women  adrift. 

In  all  too  many  instances  the  reader  will  find,  between  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  and  incidental  necessaries  and  the  average 
earnings,  little  or  no  margin  for  clothes.  Usually  this  has  but  one 
meaning:  The  girls  have  given  the  cost  of  such  food  as  they  get  for 
themselves  when  other  demands  are  not  more  urgent.  When  clothes 
must  be  purchased,  when  emergencies  arise,  something  must  be  cut 
from  the  expenditures  for  the  current  necessaries  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  periodic  necessaries.  The  information  concerning  the 
amount  spent  for  clothes,  which  the  margin  furnishes,  is  effectively 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  cases  where  exact  records  of  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  are  given  and  analyzed  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  social  environment  of  self-supporting  women.  It  is 
wholly  intelligible  and  quite  pardonable  that  the  majority  of  these 
girls,  whose  earnings  were  inadequate,  should  have  concealed  the 
methods  of  making  up  the  deficit.  It  is  but  the  impulse  of  the  self- 
respecting  to  "put  the  best  foot  forward."  "You  see,  I'm  dieting," 
said  a  frail  slip  of  a  department-store  girl  as  she  held  out  her  tray 
upon  which  the  cafeteria  cashier,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bureau's  agent, 
put  a  2-cent  check,  covering  the  cost  of  the  girl's  lunch — a  small  dish 
of  tapioca.  She  may  have  been  dieting,  but  the  evidences  were 
pathetically  against  the  need  thereof,  and  there  were  some  things 
telling  other  tales  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  The  girl's  shoes  and 
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waist  and  skirt  were  plainly  getting  weary  of  well  doing,  and  to 
hold  her  position  as  saleswoman  they  must  soon  be  replaced.  Was 
she  finding  a  way  ?  She  is  given,  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  major- 
ity, but  as  a  type  of  many  whose  earnings  are  inadequate. 

In  a  number  of  cases  ways  of  making  ends  meet  were  made  plain. 
For  example:  Sarah  J.  was  first  called  upon  in  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable boarding  house,  where  she  paid  $4  a  week  for  her  accommo- 
dations. When  the  agent  went  a  second  time,  in  order  to  complete 
the  schedule,  Sarah  had  moved  into  a  cheaper  lodging  house,  where 
she  was  getting  her  own  meals.  Her  own  explanation  was  that  it 
was  time  to  get  some  new  clothes  and  she  had  to  "save  it  out  of  her 
board." 

"Oh,  my;  where  would  we  get  our  clothes  if  we  bought  meat  every 
day?"  was  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  group  of  four  housekeeping 
girls  answered  the  query  as  to  this  detail  of  housekeeping  expenses. 
A  woman  who  has  spent  10  years  keeping  a  lodging  house  for  factory 
and  department-store  girls,  not  as  a  philanthropy  but  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  said  to  the  agent:  "The  girls'  stories  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  very  few  of  those  getting  their  own  meals  have 
adequate  breakfasts.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  sleep  late  in  the  morning,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  ends  meet — when  the  wardrobe  must  be  replenished, 
or  when  additional  contributions  to  dependent  relatives  must  be 
made,  or  doctor's  bills  or  medicines  make  demands  upon  the  meager 
earnings." 

In  some  instances  the  reader  will  find  in  the  table  showing  individual 
income  and  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  this  report  reference  to  "sup- 
plemental earnings,"  or  "partial  support."  This  does  not  mean  that 
such  girls  are  not  practically  within  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting, 
because  the  partial  support  is  temporary  and  usually  of  insignificant 
amount.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  these  cases  of  "no 
margin"  or  "apparent  deficit"  are  not  frequent,  and  that  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  women  are  living  within  their  earnings. 

How  does  the  drain  upon  the  woman  adrift  compare  with  the  drain 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  home  girl?  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
factors  in  the  home  girl's  earnings  and  living  expenses  were  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail.  In  the  individual  tabulations  for  each  city  are  set 
down,  among  other  things,  the  earnings  of  each  home  girl  and  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  family,  either  as  board  or  as  contri- 
bution. It  is  doubted  if  anything  in  the  whole  report  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  large  percentage  of  the  women  wage-earners  living 
at  home  who  were  turning  into  the  family  fund  all  their  earnings. 
Of  the  women  reported  in  New  York  stores  84.3  per  cent,  and  of 
those  in  factories  88.1  per  cent,  contributed  all  their  earnings ;  and  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  per  cents  were  only  slightly  smaller. 
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It  is  true  that  there  may  enter  into  the  large  percentage  for  the 
factory  workers  the  tendency  among  foreign-born  families  to  regard 
children  as  an  investment,  to  whose  earnings  the  parents  have  a 
proprietary  right  so  long  as  the  children  are  under  the  parental  roof. 
But  in  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  among  the  women  in 
department  and  other  retail  stores,  where  the  foreign  element  enters 
but  slightly,  the  per  cent  turning  their  entire  earnings  into  the  family 
fund  is  not  much  smaller  than  among  the  factory  and  mill  workers. 
This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  each  city  investigated  except  St. 
Louis,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  store  women  than  of  factory 
women  contribute  their  entire  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  In 
order  that  this  matter  of  contributions  to  the  family  fund  might  be 
more  closely  scrutinized  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  upon 
the  proportion  paid  to  the  family,  all  the  women  visited  were  arranged 
in  age  groups,  the  result  being  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND 
OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  AGES. 

BOSTON. 


Age  of  employees. 

Total 
number 
investi- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
as  to 
con- 
tribu- 
tions. 

Number  contributing  — 

Per  cent  contributing— 

All 

their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

All 

their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

STORES. 

Under  16  years  

2 

34 
56 
64 

87 

2 

34 
56 
64 
83 

2 
29 
40 

26 
36 

100.0 

16  and  17  years  

4 
13 
32 
44 

1 
3 
6 
3 

85.3 
71.4 
40.6 
43.4 

11.8 
23.2 
50.0 
53.0 

2.9 
5.4 
9.4 
3.6 

18  to  20  years  

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over  

Total    .  ... 

243 

25 
66 
154 
101 
141 
2 

239 

25 
66 
153 
98 
134 
2 

133 

93 

13 

55.6 

38.9 

5.5 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years.          

23 
54 
100 
54 
63 
1 

2 

11 
50 
42 
68 
1 

..... 

3 
2 
3 

92.0 
81.8 
65.4 
55.1 
47.0 
50.0 

8.0 
16.7 
32.7 
42.9 
50.8 
50.0 

16  and  17  years 

1.5 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 

18  to  20  years  

21  to  24  years  

25  years  and  over 

Not  reported  

Total 

489 

478 

295 

174 

9 

61.7 

36.4 

1.9 

CHICAGO. 


STORES. 

Under  16  years  

2 

2 

2 

100.0 

16  and  17  years    .        .           .        ... 

19 

19 

18 

1 

94.7 

5.3 

18  to  20  years 

54 

53 

49 

3 

1 

92  5 

5.7 

1.8 

21  to  24  years  

53 

49 

39 

9 

1 

76.5 

21.6 

1.9 

25  years  and  over  

57 

49 

27 

19 

3 

55.1 

38.8 

6.1 

Not  reported    .              .            .... 

10 

6 

5 

1 

83.3 

16.7 

Total..., 

195 

178 

140 

31 

7 

78.7 

17.4 

3.9 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND 
OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  AGES-Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Age  of  employees. 

Total 
number 
investi- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
port ing 
as  to 
con- 
tribu- 
tions. 

Number  contributing  — 

Per  cent  contributing  — 

All 
their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

All 
their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

11 
57 
74 
71 
61 
2 

11 
56 
73 
68 
58 
2 

11 

56 
67 
52 
31 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years    .                  

5 
15 
25 

1 
2 

91.8 
76.5 
53.5 
50.0 

6.8 
22.1 
48.1 
50.0 

1.4 
1.4 
3.4 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over  

Not  reported 

Total  

276 

268 

218 

46 

4 

81.3 

17.2 

1.5 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 


STORES. 

Under  16  years 

4 

4 

4 

100.0 

16  and  17  years  ...                      ... 

8 

8 

4 

2 

2 

50.0 

25.0 

25.0 

18  to  20  vears 

28 

27 

20 

5 

2 

74.1 

18.5 

7.4 

21  to  24  vears    

30 

30 

12 

17 

1 

40.0 

56.7 

3.3 

25  years  and  over  . 

26 

25 

5 

18 

2 

20.0 

72.0 

8.7 

Total  

96 

94 

45 

42 

7 

47.9 

44.7 

7.4 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

7 

--•• 

7 

-     - 

7 

100.0 

16  and  17  years 

27 

27 

14 

10 

3 

51.9 

37.6 

11.1 

18  to  20  years 

48 

46 

29 

17 

63.0 

37.0 

21  to  24  years 

33 

32 

13 

19 

40.6 

59.4 

25  years  and  over 

18 

17 

6 

11 

35.3 

64.7 

Total 

133 

129 

69 

57 

3 

53.5 

44.2 

2.3 

NEW  YORK. 


STORES. 

Under  16  years 

26 

26 

25 

1 

96.2 

3.8 

16  and  17  years 

106 

106 

100 

3 

3 

94.4 

2.8 

2.8 

18  to  20  years  

120 

120 

109 

6 

5 

90.8 

5.0 

4.2 

21  to  24  years... 

49 

46 

32 

11 

3 

69.5 

24.0 

6.5 

25  years  and  over 

46 

45 

23 

21 

1 

51.1 

46.7 

2.2 

No"t  reported 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

Total  

348 

344 

290 

41 

13 

84.3 

11.9 

3.8 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

93 

91 

89 

-     - 

2 



97.8 

2.2 

16  and  17  years  

446 

443 

424 

17 

2 

95.7 

3.8 

.5 

18  to  20  years.  ..               .             

553 

547 

485 

59 

3 

88.7 

10.8 

.5 

21  to  24  years 

262 

261 

206 

51 

4 

78.9 

19.6 

1.5 

25  years  and  over  

196 

190 

145 

44 

1 

76.3 

23.2 

.5 

Total 

1,550 

1  532 

1,349 

173 

10 

88.1 

11.3 

.6 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND 
OTUER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  AGES-Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Age  of  employees. 

Total 
number 
investi- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
as  to 
con- 
tribu- 
tions. 

Number  contributing— 

Per  cent  contributing— 

All 

their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

All 
their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

STORES. 

Under  16  years 

2 
13 
24 
46 
98 
90 

2 
13 
24 
44 
96 
85 

2 
8 
16 
24 
52 
48 

100.0 
61.5 
66.6 
54.5 
54.2 
56.5 

16  and  17  years 

5 
4 
18 
42 
34 

38.5 
16.7 
40.9 
43.7 
40.0 

18  to  20  years... 

4 
2 
2 
3 

16.7 
4.6 
2.1 
3.5 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over  

Not  reported 

Total 

273 

264 

21 
51 
100 
101 
132 
327 

150 

20 
47 
80 
60 
70 
220 

103 

11 

56.8 
95.2 

39.0 

4.2 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

21 
51 
101 
104 
136 
347 

1 
4 
18 
40 
57 
104 

4.8 

16  and  17  years 

92.1 
80.0 
59.4 
53.0 
67.3 

7.9 
18.0 
39.6 
43.2 
31.8 

18  to  20  years.  ..                  .  . 

2 
1 
5 
3 

2.0 
.9 
3.8 
.9 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over  

Not  reported                            .     .  . 

Total  

760 

732 

497 

224 

11 

67.9 

30.6 

1.5 

ST.  LOUIS. 


STORES. 

11 

11 

11 

100.0 

16  and  17  years 

22 

21 

20 

1 

95.2 

4.8 

18  to  20  years    .              

30 

30 

19 

9 

2 

63.3 

""36."6' 

6.7 

21  to  24  years 

20 

19 

10 

8 

1 

52.6 

42.1 

5.3 

25  years  and  over 

16 

14 

14 

100.0 

Total  

99 

95 

74 

17 

4 

77.9 

17.9 

4.2 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

23 

23 

23 

100.  t) 

16  and  17  years 

55 

55 

50 

5 

90.9 

9.1 

18  to  20  years 

69 

69 

50 

17 

2 

72.5 

24.6 

2.9 

21  to  24  years                   

47 

47 

28 

15 

4 

59.6 

31.9 

8.5 

25  years  and  over 

38 

37 

22 

12 

3 

59.5 

32.4 

8.1 

Total                    

232 

231 

173 

49 

9 

74.9 

21.2 

3.9 

What  has  this  condition  to  do  with  the  faith  current  among  so 
many  employers  and  accepted  by  the  public  that  the  girls  who  have 
homes  work  only  for  "pin  money?"  It  should  be  noted,  of  course, 
that  manifestly  the  home  girl  must  get  back  all  the  necessaries  which 
the  woman  adrift  must  herself  purchase,  including  the  clothes,  car 
fare,  and  incidental  expenses  for  emergencies  or  amusements. 
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EARNINGS  OF  HOME  AND  ADRIFT  WOMEN. 

What  determines  the  wage  level  for  wage-earning  women?  Is  it 
the  woman  adrift  in  the  world  and  dependent  upon  herself  for  sup- 
port, or  is  it  the  woman,  who  though  forced  to  earn  her  bread,  still 
has  the  security  of  a  home  and  the  assurance  that,  should  she  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners  for  a 
while,  others  in  the  family  could  protect  her  during  her  temporary 
unemployment  ? 

The  attitude  of  many  department-store  employers  in  itself  would 
indicate  that  the  partially  supported  girl  is  the  sole  agent  deter- 
mining the  wage  level  for  herself  as  well  as  for  her  self-supporting 
sister.  Some  of  the  employers  advertise  for  saleswomen,  "  preferably 
those  living  at  home."  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  to  appli- 
cants that  without  other  sources  of  income,  unless  they  live  at  home, 
girls  can  not  live  honestly  on  the  wages  stores  are  accustomed  to  pay. 
This  known  preference  has  created  a  tendency  among  the  girls  to 
misrepresent  their  real  domestic  status.  Edith  K.,  when  she  an- 
swered an  advertisement  for  a  position,  declared  that  she  lived  with 
an  aunt,  though  she  neglected  to  explain  that  her  aunt  did  not  live 
in  the  city.  The  superintendent  of  a  big  store  refused  work  to  an 
applicant  who  answered  "No"  to  the  usual  query:  "Do  you  live 
at  home?"  but  reversed  his  decision  when  the  girl  stated  that  she 
lived  with  "a  married  sister."  This  girl  explained  that  she  had  no 
married  sister,  but  she  knew  that  the  "only  way  to  get  the  job"  was 
to  make  the  superintendent  think  she  was  "practically  at  home." 

The  comparison  between  home  and  adrift  women  can  best  be  made 
within  the  individual  cities,  but  the  combination  of  the  data  for  the 
seven  cities  will  indicate  general  tendencies. 

Dividing  both  home  and  adrift  women  into  corresponding  age 
groups  in  order  to  compare  the  earnings  of  women  of  the  same  ages, 
there  is  revealed  a  striking  correspondence  in  the  percentage  of  the 
home  and  adrift  women  who  are  earning  a  given  wage.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  result  of  this  grouping  in  detail: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER 
RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER 
WEEK,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of— 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earnings 
of— 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99 

88  to  $10  to 
$9.99.  $11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

STORES. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17  

47 
202 
312 
262 

330 
101 

47 
201 
311 
258 
323 
95 

35 
54 
11 
4 
4 
2 

11 
118 
115 
37 
19 
18 

1 

27 
145 
114 
98 
36 

74.5 
26.9 
3.5 
1.6 
1.2 
2.1 

23.4 
58.7 
37.0 
14.3 
5.9 
19.0 

2.1 
13.4 
46.6 
44.2 
30.3 
37.9 

i 

32 
64 
88 
19 

1 
6 
23 
58 
14 

.5 

10.3 
24.8 
27.2 
20.0 

.5 
1.9 
8.9 
18.0 
14.7 

18  to  20  

21  to  24 

2 
16 
56 
6 

.7 
6.2 
17.4 
6.3 

25  and  over  — 
Not  reported.. 

Total  

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  

1,254 

1,235 

110 

318 

421 

204 

102 

80 

8.9 

33.3 

28.6 
1.5 

25.7 

66.7 
50.0 
39.4 
18.1 
10.0 

34.1 

16.5 

8.3 

6.5 

3 

15 
66 
M 

261 
13 

3 
14 
66 
83 

249 
5 

1 
4 
1 

2 
7 
26 
15 
25 

10  and  17  

3 

29 
37 
94 
2 

| 

21.4 
44.0 
44.6 
37.8 
40.0 

18  to  20 

q 
18 
69 

1 

9 
20 
2 

..... 

41 
1 

13.6 
21.7 

27.7 

1.5 

10.8 
8.0 
40.0 

21  to  24  
25  and  over  — 
Not  repgrted  .  . 

Total  

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  Iti  
16  and  17. 

4.8 
16.5 
20.0 

444 

180 
702 
999 
618 
590 
351 

420 

6 

87 
115 

to 

20 
14 
9 

75 

80 
390 
328 
119 

72 
92 

165 

96 

32 

46 

1.4 

48.6 
16.7 
5.2 
3.4 
2.5 
2.6 

17.9 

44.7 
56.7 
33.8 
20.3 
12.6 
26.6 

39.3 

6.7 
22.0 
38.3 
40.1 
37.1 
41.1 

22.8 

7.6 

11.0 

179 
087 
9(i9 
666 
571 
346 

12 
151 
371 
235 
212 
142 

23 
157 
130 
144 
53 

7 
47 
57 
75 
34 

1 
16 
25 
54 
16 

3.4 

16.2 
22.2 
25.2 
15.3 

1.0 

4.8 
9.7 
13.1 
9.8 

.2 

1.7 
4.3 
9.5 
4.6 

18  to  20  

21  to  24.  . 

25  and  over  
Not  reported.. 

Total  

3,440 

3,338 

295 

1,081 

1,123 

507 

220 

112 

8.8 

32.4 

33.6 

15.2 

6.6 

'-—-••— 

3.4 

-? 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17..  
18  to  20  

11 
63 
267 
189 
398 
5 

10 
49 
219 
174 
367 
3 

7 
7 
16 
11 
25 

3 

24 
71 
48 
79 

70.0 
14.3 
7.3 
6.3 
6.8 

30.0 
49.0 
32.4 
27.6 
21.5 

14 
84 
72 
129 
2 

3 

31 
34 
83 

1 
14 
6 
36 

""3" 
3 
15 

28.6 
38.3 
41.4 
35.2 
66.7 

e.i 

14.2 
19.5 
22.6 

2.0 
6.4 
3.5 

9.8 

00     O 

""i."4 

1.7 
4.1 

21  to  24 

25  and  over.... 
Not  reported.. 

Total  

933 

822 

66 

225 

301 

151 

58 

21 

8.0 

27.4 

36.6 

18.4 

7.0 

2.6 

The  foregoing  table  discloses  in  a  striking  way  the  increase  in 
earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as  compared  with  the  lower  ones, 
and  this  is  true  for  both  store  and  factory  girls  whether  living  at 
home  or  in  the  adrift  class.  Thus  of  the  store  girls  living  at  home, 
ta!  Ing  the  seven  cities  combined,  65.4  per  cent  earned  $6  a  week  and 
over,  but  the  percentage  earning  this  amount  increased  from  2.1  at 
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under  16  years  to  14.4  at  16  and  17,  to  59.5  at  18  to  20,  to  84.1  at  21 
to  24,  and  to  92.9  at  25  years  and  over.  Of  the  girls  not  living  at 
home  none  of  the  3  reported  under  16  years  earned  16  a  week;  at  16 
and  17  years  21.4  per  cent  earned  that  amount  or  more,  which  per- 
centage increased  to  59.1  at  18  to  20,  to  81.9  at  21  to  24,  and  to  90.0 
at  25  years  and  over. 

Comparison  of  the  store  women  21  years  of  age  and  over  living  at 
home  with  the  adrift  store  women  21  years  and  over  discloses  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  each  group,  52.5  per  cent  of 
the  former  and  48.5  per  cent  of  the  latter,  earn  $8  and  over.  Com- 
paring the  home  women  20  years  of  age  and  under  with  the  adrift 
women  of  the  same  age  groups,  it  appears  that  only  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  home  women  earn  $8  and  over,  while  12  per  cent  of  the  adrift 
women  earn  that  amount,  but  against  this  difference  should  be  set 
the  fact  that  only  20  per  cent  of  all  the  adrift  women  are  20  years 
and  under,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  home  women  are  in  that  age 
group. 

A  comparison  of  the  home  and  adrift  women  with  reference  to 
age,  experience,  and  earnings  is  further  suggestive  of  the  effect  of 
the  home  women  upon  the  wage  rate  and  also  of  some  of  the  reasons. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  both  in  stores  and  in 
factories  the  home  women  are  in  every  city  younger  than  the  adrift 
women,  have  had  shorter  experience  in  the  industry,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  are  paid  a  lower  average  wage. 
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COMPARISON  OF  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  HOME  AND  ADRIFT  STORE 
AND  FACTORY  WOMEN,  BY  CITIES. 

[In  this  table  the  averages  for  the  7  cities  combined  are  In  the  case  of  each  item  simple  averages  based 
on  the  number  reporting  in  regard  to  the  item  in  question.  Thus,  in  computing  the  averages  the  total 
numbers  of  women  employed  as  wage-earners  hi  the  various  industrial  groups  in  the  several  cities  are  not 
considered.  These  numbers,  represented  by  such  figures  as  are  available,  are  given  hi  detail  at  the  begin- 
ning of  th«  chapters  relating  to  the  individual  cities.  New  York  is  reported  as  employing  more  women 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores  than  the  6  other  cities  combined,  while  hi  factories  and  miscellaneous 
establishments  of  the  classes  included  in  the  investigation  New  York  had  48  per  cent  of  all.  Therefore, 
if  an  average  were  computed  with  each  city  given  an  importance  corresponding  with  the  total  numbers 
of  women  reported  as  employed  in  the  various  industries,  New  York  would  have  a  weight  approximately 
equal  to  the  other  6  cities  combined.] 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES. 


Women  included  In  the  investigation. 

City  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

Total 
women 
em- 

tsd 

dustry 
in  city. 

Per 
cent 
at 
home 
,and 
hot  at 
home. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Average 
years  of 
experi- 
ence in 
same 
indus- 
try 

Aver- 
age 
week- 

iy 

earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
amount 
paid  to 
family. 

Per 
cent 
paying 

earn- 
ings to 
family. 

Average 
weekly 
amount 
paid  for 
food, 
shelter, 
heat, 
light,  and 

Percent 
contrib- 
uting to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

laundry. 

Boston: 

Living  at  home      .  .  . 

\    5,682 

/    64.2 
I    35  8 

24.1 
28.6 

5.2 
7.3 

$6.71 
8.42 

$4.83 

55.6 

Not  living  at  home 

$5  05 

17  9 

Chicago: 

Living  at  home 

}  24,585 

f    79.7 
1     20  3 

22.8 
29  2 

5.4 

5.6 

8.05 
8.17 

6.49 

78.7 

Not  living  at  home 

4  77 

23  6 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 

Living  at  home  
Not  living  at  home 

}    3,201 

f    72.3 
\    27  7 

22.6 
23.7 

4.3 
4  9 

6.94 
6  97 

4.33 

47.9 

3  45 

18  2 

New  York: 

Living  at  home 

}  60..  000 

/    92.1 
\      79 

19.7 
24  1 

3.1 
4  3 

6.00 
7  13 

5.29 

84.3 

Not  living  at  home 

3.53 

20  8 

Philadelphia: 

Living  at  home 

}  10,148 

/    77.8 
I     32  2 

26.5 
31  6 

7.7 
9  0 

7.51 
8  19 

5.61 

56.8 

4.65 

34  6 

St.  Louis: 

Living  at  home 

}    5,000 

* 

/    79.0 
\    21  0 

20.8 
28  0 

3.2 

(a) 

6.37 

7  51 

5.39 

77.9 

3  98 

16  4 

Seven  cities: 

Living  at  home 

j-108,  616 

{::::::: 

22.5 
28.2 

4.7 
6.7 

6.88 
7.89 

5.39 

Not  living  at  home.  .  . 

4.43 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Boston: 

i    74  7 

22  6 

5  1 

$6  47 

$5  16 

61  7 

21,075 

\    25  3 

29  1 

8  5 

6  76 

$4.18 

21.5 

Chicago: 

/    83  6 

21  9 

5  1 

7  26 

5  71 

81  3 

42,362 

\    16  4 

23  6 

4.1 

7.23 

3.40 

15.1 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 

f    81  5 

20  5 

3  1 

6  41 

4  49 

53  5 

11,338 

\    18  5 

21  7 

4  0 

7.17 

3.06 

18.1 

New  York: 

t    87  0 

20.0 

3.3 

6.09 

5.64 

88.1 

Not  living  at  home 

J139,712 

\     13  0 

25  0 

4.8 

6.34 

8.30 

38.3 

Philadelphia: 

/    82  0 

03  5 

5  7 

6  72 

5  40 

67  9 

56,856 

|    18  0 

34  1 

11.9 

6.64 

3.67 

26.6 

St.  Louis: 

r    78  4 

20  4 

3  9 

6  61 

5  45 

74  9 

|  23,163 

\    21  6 

26  0 

(a) 

7.10 

3.36 

8.0 

Seven  cities: 

f 

21  1 

3  9 

6  40 

5  46 

J294,  506 

27  7 

7  4 

6  78 

3  50 

•  Not  reported. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  comparison  of  age  and  experience  of  home 
and  adrift  store  women  is  the  fact  that  while  the  adrift  women  have 
had  an  average  of  2  years'  longer  experience  than  the  home  women 
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(0.2  year  longer  in  Chicago,  1.2  years  in  New  York,  1.3  years  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  2.1  years  in  Boston)  they  average  approximately  6 
years  older  (4.4  years  in  New  York,  4.5  years  in  Boston,  5.1  years  in 
Philadelphia,  6.4  years  in  Chicago,  and  7.2  years  in  St.  Louis). (°) 
The  average  earnings  of  the  home  women  are  less  than  those  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  adrift  women  in  every  city,  the  difference 
being  greatest  as  a  rule  where  the  differences  in  age  and  experience 
are  greatest.  Taking  all  the  cities  together,  the  adrift  store  women 
averaged  $1.01  more  per  week  than  the  home  women. 

Among  the  home  and  adrift  women  of  the  factory  group  similar 
age  and  experience  differences  are  apparent,  though  the  wage  differ- 
ences are  much  less. 

That  the  differences  in  experience  partially  account  for  the  wage 
differences  between  the  home  and  adrift  store  women  is  also  shown 
in  the  comparison  of  earnings  according  to  experience  (p.  42).  The 
average  earnings  for  all  women  having  from  2  to  4  years'  experience 
(corresponding  in  this  particular  most  nearly  to  the  whole  group  of 
home  women)  were  $1.22  a  week  less  than  for  those  having  from  4 
to  6  years'  experience  (corresponding  therein  most  nearly  to  the 
whole  group  of  adrift  store  women). 

Further  scrutiny  of  the  table  on  page  42  shows  that  nearly  half 
(48.3  per  cent)  of  all  the  store  women  visited  had  less  than  4  years' 
experience,  with  an  average  of  approximately  2  years,  evidence  that 
women  of  such  experience  are  adequate  to  practically  half  the 
demand. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  study  of  both  age  and  expe- 
rience that  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  wage  problem  is 
age.  The  girl  not  far  from  20  years  old,  with  approximately  2  years' 
experience,  meets  a  large  part  of  the  demand  of  the  store  employer. 
In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  she  is  the  girl  still  under  the  parental 
roof  and  that  fact  doubtless  has  its  influence  upon  the  wage,  but,  in 
any  case,  she  is  a  girl  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  per- 
form the  service  demanded  of  the  ordinary  saleswoman. 

The  fact  that  the  girls  are  unorganized,  and  consequently  without 
collective  bargaining  power,  also  has  its  influence  upon  the  wage 
level.  That  the  girls  have  remained  unorganized  in  spite  of  the 
marked  tendency  toward  organization  is  an  entirely  conceivable 
situation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  21  years  of  age  and  under.  Young  women  of  that  age  do 
not  look  upon  their  employment  as  a  life  work.  Their  " stake"  in 
the  results  of  organization  is  not  large  enough  to  attract  them,  and 
as  they  are  the  girls  in  demand  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  women 

o  The  fact  that  the  difference  in  experience  is  much  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  ages  of  the  home  and  adrift  groups  is  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  adrift  women 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  widowed,  divorced,  and  deserted  women  who  have 
been  forced  into  the  wage-earning  ranks  later  in  life. 
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employees  are  without  adequate  leverage  to  effect  an  organization 
with  convincing  bargaining  power. 

Next  to  the  difficulty  of  classification,  one  of  the  hardest  questions 
was  to  determine  upon  a  reasonably  uniform  method  of  grading  of 
shelter  and  food.  Four  grades  were  used  in  the  field  work,  both  for 
food  and  for  shelter.  The  grading  of  "bad"  in  housing  covers  con- 
ditions described  as  insanitary;  in  the  matter  of  food  it  represents 
insufficient  nourishment,  either  through  deficient  quantity  or  quality. 
"Fair"  housing  means  that  the  conditions  were  sanitary,  but  had 
nothing  more  to  recommend  them;  applied  to  food  it  means  suffi- 
cient nourishment,  but  nothing  more.  "Good"  housing  included,  of 
course,  the  features  of  fair  grading  in  addition  to  a  measure  of  com- 
fort in  the  matter  of  space,  furnishings,  etc.  "Good"  food  stands 
for  sufficient  nourishment  in  palatable  form.  "Excellent"  housing 
includes  the  factors  in  the  fair  and  good  grade  in  addition  to  attrac- 
tive surroundings.  The  general  policy  was  to  count  the  use  of  a  house 
sitting  room  as  one  requirement  for  a  grading  of  "excellent,"  though 
in  about  half  a  dozen  instances  this  requirement  was  ignored  because 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  sleeping  rooms  to  sitting-room  purposes; 
applied  to  food,  "excellent"  covers  the  fair  and  good  grading  and 
implies  a  degree  of  appointment  and  service,  which,  while  not  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  food,  still  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  various  tables  the  grades  of  "fair"  and  "good"  have  been 
put  together  to  reduce  the  problem  to  the  simplest  terms.  It  is 
assumed  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  public  is  interested  in  knowing 
what  proportion  of  the  girls  manage  to  live  under  "fair"  and  "good" 
conditions,  what  proportion  of  them  fall  short  of  this,  and  how  many 
are  within  the  "excellent"  grading. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  WOMEN  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE 

PAY  ROLLS. 

The  Bureau  was  aided  in  checking  the  results  of  this  investigation 
to  some  extent  by  the  regular  department  stores  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  In  the  three  largest  cities  26  regu- 
lar department  stores  submitted  complete  pay  rolls,  showing  rate  of 
pay  for  36,681  women  wage-earners.  Excluding  from  these  the  buy- 
ers and  assistant  buyers,  as  well  as  all  part-time  workers,  the  average 
weekly  rate  of  pay  (not  earnings)  is  72  cents  higher  than  the  average 
earnings  in  the  same  three  cities  ($7.21)  as  shown  by  the  results  of 
this  investigation.  It  is  true  that  these  rates  of  pay  do  not  show 
commissions,  while  the  average  earnings,  as  reported  in  this  inves- 
tigation, do  include  such  commissions;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
except  in  one  or  two  stores,  where  the  pay  system  is  strictly  by 
commissions,  increases  from  this  source  never  offset  decreases  due 
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to  lost  time.  Furthermore  there  are  on  these  rolls  about  275  women, 
not  buyers  or  assistant  buyers,  who  are  earning  from  $25  to  $192  a 
week.  As  no  individual  reports  were  secured  in  this  investigation 
from  store  women  who  were  receiving  over  $50  a  week,  it  is  possible 
that  the  exceptional  department  store  saleswomen  of  the  highest 
earnings  are  slightly  underrepresented  in  this  report.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  so  far  as  all  store  women  are  concerned,  offsetting  this 
in  part  at  least,  is  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  three  cities  many 
women  are  employed  in  small  retail  stores  where  the  wage  scale  is 
decidedly  below  the  department  store  level.  Eleven  stores  in 
Boston  submitted  average  earnings  of  rank  and  file  women  that 
proved  to  be  but  31  cents  higher  than  the  average  earnings  shown 
by  the  Bureau's  lists,  which  were  composed  not  only  of  regular 
department  store  employees,  but  of  women  in  other  retail  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  5  and  10  cent  stores.  This  difference  hi  list 
easily  accounts  for  the  difference  in  earnings,  since  the  women  at 
work  in  the  novelty  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  have  a  smaller  yarning 
power  than  those  in  the  regular  Boston  department  stores.  The 
analysis  of  pay  rolls  for  each  city  is  presented  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  conditions  in  the  individual  cities. 

MORAL     INFLUENCES     SURROUNDING     DEPARTMENT-STORE 
EMPLOYMENT. 

To  collect  these  statistical  data  was  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigation. No  picture  of  self-supporting  women  would  be  com- 
plete unless  lines  were  drawn  to  show,  not  only  the  economic  plane 
upon  which  industrial  conditions  compel  such  women  to  live,  but  also 
the  moral  incline  given  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  employment 
and  by  the  temptations  incident  to  the  environment.  In  another 
volume  of  this  report  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  employment  to  criminality  and  delinquency  among  women.  That 
report  will  deal  with  the  results.  This  report  has  only  to  do  with  con- 
ditions tending  to  produce  such  results. 

About  no  employment  does  so  much  confusion  exist  in  the  public 
mind  as  exists  in  connection  with  the  department-store  business. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  no  employment  are  there  so 
many  wage-earners  in  hourly  contact  with  the  public.  There  is  no 
definite  or  extensive  knowledge  of  conditions  prevailing  among 
other  women  wage-earners,  but  their  industrial  activities  and  the 
attendant  temptations  are  not  so  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  Ex- 
tensive discussion  with  restricted  knowledge  of  actual  and  prevailing 
conditions  has  given  rise  to  contradictions,  confusions,  and  in  some 
instances  to  apparently  well-developed  hallucinations.  The  only 
possible  way  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  and  confusion  enveloping  the 
department-store  woman  is  to  study  the  subject  from  all  possible  view 
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points.  Do  department-store  men  knowingly  employ  women  of  loose 
character  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ?  Manifestly,  if  such  a  policy  pre- 
vailed and  were  known,  employment  in  department  stores  would 
cloud  the  reputation  and  endanger  the  character  through  evil  associa- 
tion, even  though  there  were  no  temptations  distinctly  chargeable 
to  the  occupation. 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  first  know  whether  the  nature  of 
the  department-store  business  permits  the  employment  of  such  women 
as  a  general  policy.  Stated  from  the  view  point  of  the  employees 
the  question  is:  "Does  the  nature  of  the  life  of  immoral  women  inter- 
fere, under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  successful  service  as  sales- 
women?" Evidence  as  to  the  policy  of  employment  was  collected 
from  those  within  as  well  as  from  those  without  the  stores.  The  tes- 
timony ranged  from  the  declaration  that  no  woman  of  suspicious 
character  is  kept  in  the  store,  "no  matter  how  valuable  a  saleswoman 
she  might  be,"  to  the  statement  that  "a  certain  firm  employs  women 
with  the  definite  stipulation  that  they  go  out  with  men  customers 
when  wanted,"  and  that  "women  have  been  discharged  for  failing  to 
keep  the  agreement."  The  mass  of  contradictions,  however,  was  not 
entirely  unintelligible,  for  the  inconsistencies  were  sometimes  more 
apparent  than  real,  were  often  due  to  superficial  analysis  or  none  at 
all,  and  not  infrequently  to  conscious  or  unconscious  bias  for  or  against 
department-store  employment. 

Motive  is  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
evidence.  It  is  equally  important  to  find  a  motive  for  the  offense 
before  a  charge  can  be  successfully  lodged  against  a  defendant.  The 
dominating  principle  in  the  conduct  of  a  department  store  is  profit 
making.  Of  this  fact  the  public  should  not  lose  sight  in  judging  of 
the  general  moral  conditions  prevailing  in  the  department  stores.  A 
saleswoman  is  employed  to  sell  goods;  her  value  to  the  store  is  meas- 
ured exactly  by  her  success  in  this  line,  and  her  success  is  determined 
not  alone  by  her  ability  but  by  her  good  health  and  her  attention  to 
business.  When  an  establishment  undertakes  to  carry  on  its  pay 
rolls  from  one  to  three  thousand  women  any  policy  tending  to  impair 
the  general  efficiency  without  yielding  more  than  compensating  ad- 
vantages would  argue  a  stupidity  inconsistent  with  business  success. 
To  prevent  destructive  waste  of  time  and  stock  there  must  at  least 
be  firm  discipline  throughout  such  a  force,  insuring  punctuality  and 
strict  attention  to  business.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  not 
need  demonstration.  However,  examples  of  "printed  rules  and  re- 
quirements" current  in  all  stores  may  be  pertinent: 

Be  at  your  post  of  duty  all  the  time  and  do  not  go  without  your 
meals.  [Special  holiday  instructions.] 

The  chronic  "late"  is  always  marked  on  the  time  book  for  lay-off 
when  times  get  "scarce."  Be  on  time. 
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We  insist  that  employees  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance. 
Employees  who  are  necessarily  delayed,  and  who  can  give  reasons  for 
the  same,  may  obtain  excuses  from  the  superintendent's  office. 

Carefully  avoid  any  attitude  of  inertia  and  indifference. 

Employees  whose  habit  it  is  to  be  late  or  absent  will  not  be  retained. 
Absence  of  one  day  or  more  must  be  explained  to  the  superintendent. 

The  unfortunate  tendency  to  unwarranted  relaxation  during  the 
summer  months  must  be  counteracted,  and  all  in  authority  are 
especially  requested  to  set  the  proper  example  themselves,  and  see 
to  it  that  those  under  them  maintain  the  proper  spirit  of  energy  and 
attention. 

The  waste  of  time,  where  so  many  are  employed,  becomes  a  verj 
serious  matter,  and  every  member  of  this  great  force  will  see  to  it 
that  she  avoids  everything  of  the  kind. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  warnings  contained  in  printed  rules 
for  every  large  department  store  in  the  seven  cities  under  investiga- 
tion. Numberless  interviews  with  girls  made  it  clear  that  the 
discipline  implied  was  strictly  enforced  during  business  hours. 

A  general  policy  of  creating,  encouraging,  or  countenancing  habits 
of  debauchery  among  its  employees  when  out  of  the  store  would 
not  seem  consistent  with  a  firm's  effort  to  maintain  discipline  and 
develop  efficiency  in  the  store.  But  it  still  might  exist  in  case  such  a 
policy  so  enhanced  the  profits  from  other  sources  as  to  offset  the 
effect  on  the  force  and  furnish  a  motive  too  strong  for  the  majority  of 
store  managers  to  resist.  The  story  of  the  superintendent  of  em- 
ployees who  says  to  the  girl  protesting  against  the  small  wage 
"But  haven't  you  a  man  friend  to  help  support  you,"  is  current  in 
every  city.  Its  very  prevalence  is  the  best  proof  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  it.  Department-store  officials  quite  generally  and  quite 
openly  express  a  preference  for  girls  living  at  home.  A  number  of 
them  said  to  the  agents  engaged  in  the  investigation,  with  perfect 
frankness,  that  the  wage  offered  did  not  permit  the  girl  to  live  else- 
where. Three  men  said  to  the  investigators  that  the  wage  did  not 
permit  a  girl  to  live  honestly  elsewhere.  Do  these  admissions  reveal 
a  motive  for  employing  girls  who  supplement  their  wage  immorally  ? 
In  short,  is  the  effort  to  get  girls  who  can  work  for  less  than  a  living 
wage  causing  the  majority  of  managers  either  to  make  a  bid  for 
girls  who  have  learned  "to  make  easy  money,"  or  to  suggest  the 
method  to  innocent  girl  applicants  ? 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  investigation  every  rumor  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  was  traced  to  its  genesis.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  ordinary  girl  would  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  manager 
had  suggested  that  she  supplement  her  earnings  by  immoral  methods. 
It  is  equally  conceivable  that  if  superintendents  of  employees  were 
adopting  any  such  methods,  they  would  not  admit  it  to  an  investi- 
gator; but  it  is  not  probable  that  if  employing  officials  were  system- 
atically suggesting  to  thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  girls,  that  the 
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low  wage  be  supplemented  by  immoral  living,  six  months  of  steady 
search  by  all  known  methods  would  not  develop  strong  evidence 
of  the  fact.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  girls  have  brothers  and 
sisters,  mothers  and  fathers,  in  the  city  of  employment,  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  welfare  to  let  it  be  known  if  such  influences  were 
being  brought  to  bear.  Furthermore,  employing  officials  sometimes 
sever  their  connections  with  stores  and  they  will  talk,  some  of  them 
very  freely.  The  six  months'  search  developed  three  cases.  In  one 
instance  the  girl  herself  admitted  having  such  a  proposal  made  to 
her,  though  she  would  not  (said  she  could  not)  name  either  the  man 
who  made  the  suggestion  or  the  store  with  which  he  was  connected; 
because  of  the  character  of  the  girl,  and  because  of  testimony  gathered 
in  interviews  with  the  girl's  intimate  friends,  her  story  was  accepted 
as  true.  She  said  that  the  store  in  which  the  suggestion  was  made 
was  not  one  of  the  well-known  stores  of  the  city,  but  a  small  store  on 
a  side  street.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  declared  that 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  to  her  sister.  The  sister  was  no  longer 
in  the  city.  The  name  of  the  man  and  the  name  of  the  store  were 
given.  The  date  of  the  occurrence  was  two  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  investigation.  The  third  case  was  of  a  17-year-old  girl  who 
was  found  to  be  pregnant.  She  said  that  when  she  told  her  employer 
that  she  could  not  live  on  the  wage  offered,  he  told  her  that  he  knew 
she  could  not  live  on  it  unless  she  had  a  man  to  help  support  her. 
The  manager  who  told  her  this  was  one  of  the  three  employing 
officials  who  told  an  agent  engaged  in  this  investigation  that  he 
wanted  girls  who  lived  at  home  because  "they  could  not  afford  to 
live  honestly  elsewhere  on  what  the  store  could  afford  to  pay  them." 
This  man,  unaware  that  the  investigator  knew  of  the  condition  and 
story  of  the  girl  in  question,  also  said,  "When  inexperienced  girls 
apply  for  positions,  I  always  tell  them  that  unless  they  have  some  one 
to  help  in  their  support  they  can  not  live  on  the  wage  we  can  afford 
to  pay." 

The  easily  accessible  evidence  of  a  general  effort  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline in  the  stores  has  been  pointed  out.  Whether  or  not  depart- 
ment-store officials  regard  a  lower  wage,  secured  through  the  em- 
ployment of  immorally  supported  girls  as  of  enough  advantage  to 
offset  the  increased  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  and  efficiency, 
must  be  determined  not  alone  from  what  officials  say  about  it,  but 
from  actions  that  unquestionably  tend  either  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage habits  of  debauchery  among  the  women  employees  generally. 

One  woman,  bitter  against  the  store  because  of  the  low  wage  paid 
her  in  spite  of  several  years'  service,  said,  "They  don't  pay  us  enough 
to  live  on,  but  they'll  send  their  spies  around  to  see  if  we  will  'make 
dates'  and  then  discharge  us  if  we  do.  Two  girls  in  the  basement  who 
were  getting  less  than  enough  to  live  on,  were  discharged  only  a  few 
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days  ago  because  they  made  dates  with  the  store's  nasty  old  spies." 
Such  an  action  would  at  least  not  encourage  immoral  habits  and  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a  general  policy  of  employing  girls  of  loose 
character,  or  creating  evil  habits  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  low 
wage. 

There  were  many  instances  on  record  where  both  men  and  women 
were  discharged  either  for  being  immoral  themselves  or  for  evilly 
influencing  fellow  employees.  Also  the  rules  and  requests  printed 
and  circulated  among  employees,  while  not  proofs,  are  at  least  fair 
evidence  of  general  policy. 

In  nearly  all  stores  paragraphs  of  this  nature  can  be  found: 

"Respectable  associations  outside  of  business  are  expected  of  every 
employee." 

"  Don't  have  associations  outside  the  store  which  you  are  ashamed 
to  have  known." 

An  official  in  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  Chicago,  freely  admitting 
that  there  were  " off-color  women"  in  his  store,  said,  "but  the 
majority  must  be  good  girls  from  sheer  physical  necessity.  They 
can  not  live  a  fast  life  after  6  o'clock  for  successive  days  and  weeks 
and  be  in  proper  condition  to  do  their  work  in  the  store.  If  they  are 
busy  at  night  when  they  should  be  taking  their  rest  they  are  soon  in 
such  shape  that  they  can  not  attend  to  business  and  are  discharged." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  written  only  of  conditions 
that  could,  or  could  not,  be  fostered  as  a  general  policy  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  employment.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  are  not 
immoral  women  in  the  department  stores.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  such  women  in  the  stores,  but  search  has  been 
made  for  convincing  answers,  both  from  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  from  the  side  of  the  employees,  to  this  question  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  which  produces  the  prevailing  conditions.  Where  so 
many  women  are  employed,  the  immoral  will  find  a  place. 

RELATION  OF  WAGES  TO  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  DEPARTMENT-STORE 

WOMEN. 

In  the  juvenile  courts  are  found  many  young  girls  who,  in  drifting 
hither  and  yon  before  reaching  the  court,  found  their  ways  into  the 
department  store.  These  girls,  as  shown  by  their  ages,  are  industrial 
beginners,  and  therefore  usually  earn  only  $2.50,  $3,  or  $4  a  week. 
It  is  among  these  girls  that  the  public  hears  the  pitiful  plaint:  "I 
could  not  live  on  what  I  was  earning."  None  will  deny  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  question  is,  Are  such  conditions  chargeable  to 
any  one  employment?  The  girls  of  this  age  in  department  stores  are 
among  the  cash,  bundle,  and  inspector  grades,  which  constitute  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  employees.  A  probation  officer  of  long 
experience  said  to  the  agent:  "I  have  found  very  few  girls  who  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  arrest.  I  doubt  very  much  if  many  girls 
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combine  department-store  work  with  regular  prostitution.  They 
can  not  do  both." 

Aside  from  what  the  employers  and  impartial  observers  think  of  the 
probability  of  the  majority  of  girls  combining  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate methods  of  earning  money  for  any  length  of  time,  a  study  of  the 
personal  history  of  ten  girls  who  were  leading  immoral  lives  and  who 
were  or  had  been  employed  in  department  stores  is  strongly  indicative. 
These  girls  were  the  only  ones  who  had  ever  been  employed  in 
department  stores  out  of  one  hundred  such  girls  who  had  been  engaged 
in  various  employments.  All  but  one  of  these  girls  had  fallen 
as  the  result  of  influences  unquestionably  outside  of  the  store.  In  one 
case  the  girl's  fall  had  been  due  to  living  in  a  lodging  house  of  ques- 
tionable nature  and  in  another  case  to  associations  made  as  waitress 
at  a  cafe  after  leaving  the  department  store;  in  a  third  case  the  girl 
was  induced  to  leave  the  store  by  a  woman  who  kept  a  house  of  ill 
fame.  Six  definitely  stated  that  the  store  work  was  too  hard,  or  that 
it  was  easier  to  earn  money  by  going  into  houses  of  ill  fame.  Two  of 
the  girls  were  discharged  for  inattention  to  business. 

The  ages  of  the  ten  girls  ranged  from  20  to  29  years.  The  longest 
period  of  department-store  employment  definitely  given  was  3  years 
and  in  most  of  the  cases  it  was  much  less.  The  average  length  of 
time  which  the  1,391  store  employees  covered  by  the  investigation 
had  served  in  such  establishments  was  5.17  years.  The  amount  of 
money  earned  by  the  100  immoral  women  covered  in  the  personal 
histories  ranged  from  the  price  of  their  room  rent  plus  profits  from 
street  soliciting  to  $50  or  even  $100  a  week  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
average  store  girl  earns  about  $7  a  week.  It  is  apparent  that 
when  once  she  becomes  willing  to  earn  by  an  immoral  life  several 
times  this  amount  she  will  not  long  remain  at  work  for  9  hours  a 
day  in  a  store. 

There  are  women  of  immoral  character1  who  have  held  their  positions 
in  the  stores  for  years.  Some  of  them  are  "kept"  women,  who  are 
using  their  positions  for  a  cloak  over  their  evil  ways.  There  are  strong 
evidences  that  some  of  them  are  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting girls  into  houses  of  prostitution.  Where  many  girls  are  gathered 
together,  more  or  less  unprotected  and  embroiled  in  the  struggle  for  a 
livelihood,  near  by  will  be  hovering  the  procurers  and  the  evil-minded. 
Such  women  are  shrewd  enough  to  conserve  their  own  health,  and 
strong-willed  enough  to  keep  a  level  course.  They  are  a  menace  to 
the  girls,  in  the  store  or  out,  but  are  they  representative  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  department-store  women?  That  the  average  girl  who 
yields  to  the  temptations  of  dissipation  will  successfully  resist,  with- 
out additional  counter  influences,  the  laws  of  moral  gravitation  for 
any  length  of  time,  argues  a  poise  and  self-control  that  is  seriously 
disputed  by  her  entrance  into  the  under  world  of  our  civilization  at  all. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 3 
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To  state  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  woman's 
physical  endurance:  Granting  that  the  manager  who  frankly  told 
the  investigator  that  he  was  entirely  indifferent  to  what  his  employees 
did  outside  of  business  hours  so  long  as  they  attended  to  business  in 
the  daytime  and  made  satisfactory  sales — granting  that  this  man 
stated  the  consensus  of  opinion  for  all  department  stores — the  ques- 
tion arising  is  not  difficult  to  state.  Are  the  majority  of  department- 
store  women  possessed  of  the  physical  constitutions  to  indulge  in 
debaucheries  at  night  and  sustain  exacting  labor  through  the  day  for 
over  5  years,  the  length  of  time  the  women  interviewed  had  served  ? 

The  discussions  and  questions  have  been  applied  to  department- 
store  women.  They  can  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  women 
employees  and  to  employers  in  other  industries. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  finding  an  answer  for  the  most  vital 
question  as  to  the  policy  of  employment,  which  immediately  affected 
the  moral  plane  upon  which  girls  live,  no  effort  was  spared  to  discover 
all  other  important  facts,  and  to  determine  which  were  factors  in  the 
resultant  department-store  conditions.  In  a  study  of  this  kind  it 
is  the  business  of  an  investigator  to  scrutinize  all  information  in  order 
to  discover,  not  only  what  is  true,  but  what  is  typical  and — most 
important  of  all — what  is  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  a  product  of 
employment  conditions. 

Human  nature  is  as  variegated  in  one  occupation  as  in  another. 
Womankind  in  department  stores  will  present  the  same  variations  as 
womankind  in  any  other  employment,  or  as  womankind  at  leisure. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  male  kind.  Both  of  these  factors  must  be 
considered  at  their  true  value  in  the  general  results.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Bureau  to  determine  in  what  particular  the  department- 
store  employment  exerted  pressure  upon  the  feminine  character. 
Department-store  managers  are  not  all  alike.  Even  with  well-organ- 
ized department-store  organizations  shaping  a  general  policy,  the 
manager  of  each  store  is  the  interpreter  of  the  policy.  Upon  the 
dimensions  of  this  man's  character  much  of  the  welfare  of  the  women 
depends.  A  man  in  such  a  position,  if  of  an  evil  character,  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  play  of  his  evil  propensities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  highly  developed  civic  sense,  and  of  a  strong 
social  sympathy,  has  equally  large  opportunities  for  exerting  a  benign 
influence.  Neither  man  can  let  his  inclinations  play  at  the  serious 
expense  of  the  business,  because  both  are  held  in  thrall  to  the  neces- 
sity of  profit  making.  The  number  of  exceptions  to  established  policy 
often  depends  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in  charge  but 
upon  his  business  acumen.  One  man  has  no  scruples  against  keep- 
ing immoral  women  in  the  store  so  "long  as  they  attend  to  business, 
make  sales,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  help  alone."  In  that  store  will  be 
found  the  shrewd  "kept  woman/'  the  skillful  procuress.  The  man- 
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ager  has  not  only  given  an  unnecessary  incline  to  the  plane  upon 
which  the  girls  in  his  store  work,  but  he  is  harboring  an  influence  that 
is  undermining  the  very  discipline  and  efficiency  he  demands.  That 
woman's  single  salesbook — enlarged  often  by  the  demimonde  trade- 
has  assumed  an  exaggerated  value  in  his  mind. 

The  consideration  often  shown  a  saleswoman  of  this  character, 
because  of  her  large  salesbook,  and  the  marked  courtesy  extended  to 
customers  of  ill  repute  are  among  the  evil  influences  chargeable  to 
department-store  employment.  "How  do  you  think  a  hard-working 
girl  feels/'  said  an  experienced  saleswoman  to  the  investigator,  "when 

she  sees  her  buyer  and  the  whole  management  bow  down  to  ' ' 

(naming  a  woman  of  notorious  character)  when  the  girl  herself 
receives  nothing  but  curt  orders  in  the  store  and  cold  stares  out 
of  it  I" 

Such  girls  have  neither  more  nor  less  discrimination  than  other 
girls  of  the  same  education  and  mental  equipment,  and  few  of  these 
realize  that  the  effort  to  please  is  exclusively  a  business  matter  and 
does  not  in  the  least  signify  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  respect 
for  the  customer's  character.  As  one  manager  put  it:  "We  know 
neither  good  nor  bad  of  customers  when  they  are  hi  the  store.  It  is 
our  business  to  serve  them  all  satisfactorily  and  to  hold  their  trade." 
Nevertheless,  these  conditions  do  exert  an  influence  on  the  girls,  par- 
ticularly those  with  an  abnormal  craving  for  pretty  clothes  and 
luxurious  environment.  All  of  them  have  the  normal  craving,  which 
is  strong  enough.  How  much  this  influence  is  counteracted  depends 
upon  the  effort  a  manager  or  buyer  makes  to  have  the  girls  under- 
stand that  in  business  hours  only  business  counts;  that  while  cour- 
tesy is  necessarily  expected  and  exacted  for  all  customers  alike  in  the 
store,  out  of  it  character  and  reputation  should  determine  the  attitude 
entirely. 

How  much  the  wage  of  the  rank  and  file  has  to  do  with  the  moral 
plane  and  to  what  extent  it  is  peculiar  to  the  department  store 
are  exceedingly  difficult  questions  to  answer.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  notice  during  the  investigation  the  first 
fall  of  the  girl  was  either  through  her  affection  or  her  desire  for  a 
good  time,  while  her  continuance  in  the  way  of  evil  was  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  due  to  the  large  amount  of  money  made  available 
thereby. 

The  average  wage,  determining  so  largely  the  measure  of  living 
comforts  within  the  reach  of  the  girl,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  her 
moral  welfare,  particularly  upon  the  moral  welfare  of  the  woman 
adrift.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  call  attention  here  to  the  logical 
consequences  flowing  from  a  too  prevalent  policy  of  offering  bonuses 
to  department  store  buyers  for  annual  increases  of  profits.  The 
temptation  to  withhold  a  deserved  wage  increase  from  a  saleswoman 
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grows  very  strong,  and  the  argument  that  a  contented  employee  is 
a  valuable  asset  is  not  sufficiently  convincing  when  help  is  plentiful 
and  the  deserved  increases  affects  directly  the  buyer's  pocket.  It  does 
not  meet  the  situation  to  say  that  the  wages  of  saleswomen  are  not 
fixed  by  buyers  but  by  superintendents  of  employees.  The  buyer 
ordinarily  does  not  fix  the  wage  directly  nor  can  he  absolutely  dis- 
miss a  saleswoman,  but  few  saleswomen  get  an  increase  and  fewer 
remain  in  a  department  against  the  recommendation  of  a  buyer,  for 
he  is  responsible  for  the  balance  sheet  of  his  section.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  store,  even  where  no  bonus  system  exists, 
falls  heavily  upon  the  women  employees  because  of  the  sharp  rivalry 
among  buyers  to  make  "the  best  financial  showing."  Each  man 
strains  every  nerve  to  increase  income  and  keep  down  expenses.  The 
pressure  on  expenses  has  most  effect  where  there  is  least  resistance, 
and  as  the  great  body  of  department  store  girls  are  unorganized  and 
without  much  individual  bargaining  power,  they  must  yield  to  the 
pressure.  The  policy  of  stimulating  the  rivalry  by  offering  a  bonus 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  department  store  woman. 

The  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  girl  is  also  immediately 
affected  by  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the 
material  provision  for  her  future.  The  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
vision, if  she  does  not  marry,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing her  earnings,  her  promotion  in  rank,  and  her  tenure  in  office. 
A  special  analysis  of  this  topic  as  it  affects  factory  and  miscellaneous 
employees  and  the  employees  of  department  stores  and  other  retail 
establishments  has  been  made  and  is  intimately  needful  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  moral  environment  of  all  the  wage-earning 
women  covered  by  this  investigation. 

As  has  been  said,  the  results  of  this  industrial  environment — the 
extent  to  which  women,  both  in  stores  and  other  employments, 
have  yielded  to  pressure  or  resisted  concomitant  temptations — 
must  be  found  in  the  report  on  the  "  Relation  between  criminality 
and  employment  among  women."  These  two  reports  are  closely 
complementary. 

One  other  subject  which  does  not  pertain  to  locality,  nor  yet  to 
industrial  environment,  but  is  a  matter  of  human  nature  and  directly 
affecting  the  moral  plane  upon  which  girls  are  living,  is  the  oppor- 
tunities for  amusement  and  social  recreation  which  circumstances 
permit  women  adrift  to  enjoy.  There  is  no  subject  more  vital  and 
none  more  difficult  of  treatment.  Without  careful  study  of  the 
" Social  environment  of  self-supporting  women"  conditions  surround- 
ing women  adrift  have  been  left  dark  where  they  most  need  light. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARNINGS   AND    OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   ADVANCEMENT    OF 
WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN. 

What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  of  the  wage-earning  women  in 
the  occupations  included  in  this  investigation  ?  What  compensation 
may  she  reasonably  expect  to  attain  ?  What  compensation  does  she 
actually  receive  in  the  ranks?  These  are  questions  that  the  reader 
will  naturally  expect  to  find  answered  in  taking  up  this  report. 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  census,  4,833,630  woman  breadwinners  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
or  one  out  of  every  five  in  the  population  (°) .  The  numbers  should 
now  have  increased  to  considerably  over  5,000,000.  Precisely  how 
many  of  these  are  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and 
in  mills  and  factories  in  the  entire  country  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
For  the  7  cities  included  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation  figures 
are  presented  from  the  census,  supplemented  in  certain  cases  by 
careful  estimates  to  show  the  numbers  employed  in  the  occupations 
and  industries  covered. 

Even  within  the  7  cities  selected  for  study  it  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  the  industrial  information 
obtained  by  personal  interviews  with  and  close  questioning  of  over 
7,000  women  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  general  industrial 
conditions  surrounding  the  great  body  of  similar  workers.  This  topic 
deals  chiefly  with  the  earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of 
wage-earning  women  in  store  and  in  factory  employment  as  deduced 
from  reports  giving  age,  experience,  and  wage. 

The  experience  as  reported  in  this  study  includes  only  the  length 
of  time  at  work  in  the  industry  where  the  women  were  working  when 
interviewed  and  does  not  represent  the  total  industrial  experience. 
For  instance,  if  a  woman  was  working  in  a  store,  only  her  store  experi- 
ence was  reported;  if  in  a  shoe  factory,  only  her  experience  as  an 
operative  in  that  industry. 

WOMEN  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES. 

About  22  per  cent  of  the  women  from  whom  information  was 
obtained  were  employed  in  department  and  other  stores,  chiefly  in 

« United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  131. 
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the  former.  Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment-store organization  to  show  what  part  in  its  great,  complex 
structure  women  may  occupy. 

The  dominant  forces  in  department-store  organization  of  course 
are  the  men  who  furnish  the  capital.  They  provide  the  money  and 
they  expect  results.  They  must  know  and  trust  their  assistants. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  their  selection.  A  large 
department  store  employs  a  manager,  who  engages  the  buyers  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  departments;  and  a  superintendent  of 
employees,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  working  force.  Next  in 
rank  to  the  manager  are  the  real  heads  of  departments,  or  "  buyers," 
as  they  are  generally  called.  These  are  men  or  women  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks.  In  nearly  every  case  they  are  graduates  from 
behind  the  counter.  The  rank  of  buyer  (a)  or  assistant  buyer  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  position  open  to  females.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  ambi- 
tious saleswoman — the  dream  of  many  a  little  cash  girl.  Next  in 
rank  below  the  buyers  and  assistant  buyers,  or  department  heads, 
are  the  saleswomen,  who  constitute  nearly  half  of  all  the  women 
employees. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  saleswoman?  A  verbatim 
quotation  from  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
the  country  shows  what  is  expected  of  her: 

Expert  knowledge  of  goods  and  stock;  expert  knowledge  of  people 
and  the  community  in  which  the  store  is  located;  expert  knowledge 
of  styles,  fashions,  and  customs;  intimate  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  of  the  store;  absolute  honesty  in  dealings;  utmost 
courtesy  and  kindness;  accuracy  in  filling  orders;  a  good  memory  for 
names  and  faces;  a  single  desire  to  please  and  satisfy  the  customers, 
upholding  at  all  times  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  store.  Good 
goods  and  good  service  are  the  great  foundation  stones  of  a  store,  and 
the  sales  people  must  help  to  keep  these  foundations  firm.  Physical 
health  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  a  clear  brain  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

It  seems  evident  that  women  actually  possessing  the  above  quali- 
fications must  be  drawn  from  a  class  fairly  intelligent  and  able  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  fair  standard  of  living,  and  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  among  those  whose  living  conditions 
are  rated  in  this  report  as  "good"  or  "fair,"  and  whose  average 
earnings  amount  to  $8  and  over. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  women  employees 
in  department  stores  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  group  of  representative  stores.  The  following  table  was 
compiled  from  pay-roll  data  given  by  26  of  the  largest  department 

a  There  are  cases  where  saleswomen  earn  more  than  some  buyers  and  many  out- 
rank assistant  buyers  in  matters  of  wage,  but  ordinarily  the  positions  of  assistant 
buyer  and  buyer  stand  for  the  goal  of  effort. 
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stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  shows  the  occu- 
pational status  of  nearly  36,000  department-store  women: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYEES  IN  26  DEPARTMENT  STORES  OF 
CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 


City. 

Depart- 
ment 
stores 
report- 

Total 
female 
employ- 
ees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  specified  class. 

Cash  girls, 
messengers, 
inspectors, 
bundle 
wrappers, 
and 
packers. 

Sales- 
women. 

Office 
employ- 
ees. 

Other  em- 
ployees 
(including 
buyers  and 
assistant 
buyers). 

Chicago  

8 
12 

6 

13,  160 
12,  720 
9,892 

11.5 
12.1 
16.6 

48.0 
46.7 
43.7 

17.0 
18.3 
17.5 

23.5 
22.9 
22.2 

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Total  

26 

35,  772 

13.2 

46.2 

17.6 

o23.0 

o  Including  buyers  and  assistant  buyers  numbering  418,  or  1.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  35,772  women  employed  in  these  stores  46.2  per  cent  were 
saleswomen,  and  only  418  or  1.2  per  cent  were  classed  as  buyers  and 
assistant  buyers,  the  group  of  the  highest  rank.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  tabulation  of  the  rates  of  wages  in 
these  stores  that  a  considerable  number  of  saleswomen  receive  pay 
equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  buyers  and  assistant  buyers.  The  per- 
centage of  buyers  in  these  stores  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
found  among  the  women  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  women  employed  in  stores  are  for  the  most  part  young;  many 
are  mere  girls.  Of  the  1,584  store  women  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion whose  ages  were  ascertained,  16.8  per  cent  were  under  18  years 
of  age  and  40.7  per  cent  under  21.  In  contrast  with  this  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  of  the  4,017  factory  women  reported  23.8  per 
cent  were  under  18  years  and  55.8  per  cent  under  21.  The  store 
women  reporting  weekly  earnings  are  summarized  by  age  and  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER 
RETAIL  STORES,  BY  AGE  AND  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Age. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  — 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of— 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99 

$12 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99 

$12 
and 
over. 

Under  16.  .  . 
16  and  17  
18  to  20 

50 

217 
378 
348 
591 
114 

50 
215 
377 
341 
572 
100 

36 
58 
12 
4 

4 
2 

13 
125 
141 
52 
44 
18 

1 
30 
174 
151 
192 
38 

72.0 
27.0 
3.2 
1.1 
.7 
2.0 

26.0 
58.1 
37.2 
15.3 
7.7 
18.0 

2.0 
13.9 
46.2 
44.3 
33.6 
38.0 

1 

41 
82 
157 
19 

1 

7 
32 
78 
16 

""2" 
20 
97 

7 

0.5 
10.9 
24.0 
27.4 
19.0 

0.5 
1.9 
9.4 
13.6 
16.0 

""o.'e 

5.9 
17.0 
7.0 

21  to  24  

25  and  over  
Not  reported  .  . 

Total.... 

1,698 

1,655 

116 

393 

586 

300 

134 

126 

7.0 

23.8 

35.4 

18.1 

8.1 

7.8 
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The  increase  in  the  weekly  earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as 
compared  with  the  lower  ones  is  clearly  apparent  from  this  table. 
Thus  of  the  total  store  women  reporting  weekly  earnings  69.2  per 
cent  earned  $6  a  week  and  over,  but  the  proportion  earning  this 
amount  increased  from  2  per  cent  at  under  16  years  to  14.9  per  cent 
at  16  and  17  years,  to  59.6  per  cent  at  18  and  20  years,  to  83.6  per 
cent  at  21  to  24  years,  and  to  91.6  per  cent  at  25  years  and  over. 

That  the  higher  wages  (and  the  higher  positions)  as  buyers  and  as 
saleswomen  go  to  those  women  of  long  experience  in  store  work  will 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  years  of  experience  and  earnings.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  earnings  according  to  experi- 
ence among  1,391  department  and  other  retail  store  women,  both 
home  and  adrift.  The  data  relate  to  all  of  the  store  women  from 
whom  accurate  information  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  both  earn- 
ings and  experience. 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  IN  DEPART- 
MENT AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Length  of  experience. 

Women  reporting 
both  experience 
and  earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  1  year 

170 
176 
327 
241 
165 
105 
68 
78 
39 
18 
4 

12.2 
12.6 
23.5 
17.3 
11.9 
7.6 
4.9 
5.6 
2.8 
1.3 
.3 

$4.69 
5.28 
6.27 
7.49 
7.83 
9.27 
9.81 
9.95 
13.33 
11.55 
11.38 

1  and.  under  2  years               

2  and  under  4  years 

4  and  under  6  years      

6  and  under  8  years                                                                       .        .        .  . 

8  and  under  10  years 

10  and  under  12  years                                                          

12  and  under  16  years 

16  and  under  21  years                                 

21  and  under  30  years 

30  years  and  over    

Total      

1,391 

100.0 

7.22 

The  average  experience  of  the  1,391  women  for  whom  both  experi- 
ence and  earnings  were  reported  was  5.17  years.  During  the  first 
year  the  average  wage  for  all  is  $4.69,  the  second  year  $5.28,  and  so 
on,  increasing  in  ten  years  to  $9.81,  during  which  time  many  drop 
out  of  the  ranks,  then  changing  very  little  for  the  next  five  years. 
Among  the  women  who  remain  are  the  buyers  and  the  exceptionally 
expert  saleswomen,  and  their  salaries  bring  the  average  earnings  up 
to  $13.33,  the  highest  point,  after  from  16  to  20  years'  experience. 
The  assistant  buyers  are  not  in  this  group,  as  many  receive  less  than 
the  expert  saleswomen,  and  either  drop  out  or  advance  into  the  buyer 
class  after  a  few  years'  service  as  assistants. 

After  20  years'  experience  the  earning  power  apparently  begins  to 
wane  and  during  the  next  decade  the  average  earnings  decrease  to 
$11 .55,  and  after  30  years,  still  lower.  So  many  drop  out  of  the  ranks 
after  30  years'  experience  that  there  are  not  enough  covered  by  this 
study  to  warrant  a  general  statement.  Included  in  this  class  (but 
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not  in  this  table)  are  the  extremes — the  exceptional  buyer  with  a  very 
large  salary  and  the  superannuated  saleswoman  who  may  be  retained 
on  account  of  faithful  service. 

A  study  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  4.4  per  cent  of  the  de- 
partment store  women  reporting  experience  and  earnings  had  become 
buyers  or  assistant  buyers  or  saleswomen  of  the  highest  class,  at  sala- 
ries ranging  up  to  $50,  the  highest  received  by  any  of  the  women 
visited,  though  the  department  stores  from  which  pay-roll  data  were 
secured  had  some  women  buyers  earning  nearly  $200  a  week.  These 
may  have  begun  as  cash  girls  at  a  weekly  wage  of  from  $3  to  $4,  or 
as  saleswomen  at  from  $3  to  $6  per  week.  In  the  matter  of  promo- 
tion there  is  no  uniformity.  In  the  saleswoman  class  they  may  be- 
come "  heads  of  stock"  or  be  given  charge  of  small  sections,  but  they 
sell  goods  as  well,  hence  are  classed  as  saleswomen,  and  98.7  per  cent 
had  not  risen  above  this  rank.  These  figures,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  fairly  in  accord  with  the  pay-roll  records  of  26  of  the  most  im- 
portant stores  already  referred  to. 

Talks  with  some  of  the  buyers  are  illuminating.  They  reveal 
that  the  path  to  the  summit  is  not  easy.  A  saleswoman  is  in  con- 
stant contact  with  people,  obliged  to  please  not  only  the  customer, 
but  the  buyer,  the  assistant  buyer,  and  the  floorwalkers.  As  a 
buyer,  she  must  give  closest  attention  to  details  as  well  as  to  the 
matter  of  general  supervision.  All  these  causes  may  have  over- 
strained her  nervous  force,  and  at  this  point  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  of  nervous  breakdowns.  The  case  of  Mrs.  F.  is  an  illustra- 
tion: After  eight  years'  experience  as  an  energetic  and  pushing 
saleswoman  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  buyer.  She  was 
unusually  successful,  but  after  a  few  years  the  intense  strain 
proved  too  great,  and  at  the  age  of  about  33  years  nervous  pros- 
tration necessitated  a  three  years'  rest.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  she  returned  to  work,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  place  among 
the  rank  and  file  as  saleswoman.  She  is  now  earning  a  salary  of 
$12  a  week. 

Miss  T.  is  a  buyer  in  a  department  store  in  one  of  the  cities  under 
discussion  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest-paid  buyer, 
male  or  female,  in  that  city.  She  was  not  on  the  lists  to  be  inter- 
viewed, but  one  of  the  agents  went  purposely  to  hear  her  story, 
which  illustrates  the  possibilities — though  remote,  as  has  been  seen — 
for  woman  in  department  stores.  She  began  as  saleswoman  at  $5  a 
week  at  the  age  of  15  years,  and  after  about  20  years  became  buyer, 
which  position  she  has  held  for  7  years,  and  now  receives  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  keeping  the  wages  of  sales- 
women down  to  their  present  level  is  the  fact  that  each  buyer  is 
allotted  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  a  certain  return  is  expected. 
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The  salary  of  the  buyer  being  determined  by  the  profits  of  his  depart- 
ment, it  is  to  his  advantage  to  keep  the  selling  expense  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  good  business  returns.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  number  and  compensation  of  help 
employed.  By  reducing  his  help  to  the  least  number  he  may  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  selling.  The  salary  of  each  sales  person  in  his 
department  is  charged  against  the  selling  expense  of  that  department. 
Therefore  the  higher  the  salaries  paid  for  securing  the  necessary  effi- 
ciency the  less  the  profit,  and  this  fact  naturally  militates  against  the 
chance  for  promotion. 

The  wage  of  a  saleswoman  is  determined,  primarily,  by  the  amount 
of  her  sales,  which  are  carefully  watched  by  the  buyer,  and  if  the  sales 
of  one  fall  below  those  of  her  neighbor  she  is  told  that  she  must  sell 
more  goods  or  "  we  shall  have  to  fill  your  place  with  some  other  clerk." 
The  saleswoman  is  in  this  way  constantly  nerved  to  highest  endeavor, 
for  not  only  does  failure  to  sell  mean  loss  of  promotion,  but  she  must 
keep  up  to  the  standard  to  maintain  her  present  rank  and  wage. 
Various  are  the  standards  for  wage  used  by  department-store  employ- 
ers, and  the  relation  between  the  salary  and  the  sales  varies  in  different 
departments  in  the  same  store.  In  general  the  salary  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sales.  One  employer,  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New  York,  says : 
"We  expect  our  sales  people  to  sell  more  than  25  times  their  salary." 
The  saleswomen  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  one  who  is  insistent  in 
asking  for  promotion,  backed  always  by  a  good  record,  who  succeeds, 
and  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  a  good  saleswoman  to  threaten  to 
leave  or  to  say  she  has  been  offered  more  by  a  rival  establishment  to 
receive  attention.  Here,  though,  she  is  handicapped  by  the  rule, 
written  or  unwritten,  and  prevailing  in  some  stores,  which  prevents 
one  establishment  from  engaging  an  employee  of  another  until  after 
she  has  severed  her  connection  with  her  employer.  The  facts  may 
be  readily  obtained,  for  her  entire  record  must  appear  on  the  applica- 
tion blank  and  may  be  verified  by  the  regular  department-store 
detectives. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  women 
employees  earning  classified  rates  of  pay  weekly  in  the  26  depart- 
ment stores  referred  to.  The  employees  are  grouped  as  cash  girls 
(including  messengers,  inspectors,  bundle  wrappers,  and  packers), 
saleswomen,  office  employees,  and  other  employees  (including  buyers 
and  assistant  buyers).  The  table  shows  not  only  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  rank  and  file,  but  the  proportion  reaching  the  higher  wage  groups. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER 
RETAIL  STORES  IN  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  BY  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


Classified  weekly 
rates  of  pay. 

Cash  girls,  mes- 
sengers, inspec- 
tors, bundle 
wrappers,  and 
packers. 

Saleswomen. 

Office  em- 
ployees. 

Other  employ- 
ees (including 
buyers  and 
assistant  buy- 
ers). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  13  

645 
1,024 
1,370 
497 

:ns 
186 
73 
20 

6 

13.7 
34.6 
29.3 
10.6 
6.8 
2.9 
1.5 
.4 
.1 

3 
287 
750 
1,164 

1,277 
1,004 
648 
345 
297 
108 
140 
112 
85 
21 
29 
26 

(°U 

11.9 
18.5 
20.3 
15.9 
10.3 
5.5 
4.7 
1.7 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 
.3 
.5 
.4 

61 
379 
803 
627 
875 
877 
880 
803 
760 
227 
424 
319 
400 
129 
229 
413 

0.7 
4.6 
9.8 
7.6 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
9.8 
9.2 
2.8 
5.2 
3.9 
4.9 
1.6 
2.8 
5.0 

709 
2,296 
3,102 
3,321 
6,032 
5,067 
3,956 
2,702 
2,538 
796 
1,518 
1,036 
1,247 
405 
458 
589 

2.0 
6.4 
8.7 
9.3 
16.9 
14.2 
11.1 
7.5 
7.1 
2.2 
4.2 
2.9 
3.5 
1.1 
1.3 
1.6 

$3  to  $3  99 

6 
173 
1.033 
3,562 
3,OnO 
2,355 
1,534 
1,475 
461 
951 
605 
762 
255 
200 
150 

(°) 
1.1 
6.2 
21.5 
18.4 
14.2 
9.3 
8.9 
2.8 
5.7 
3.7 
4.6 
1.5 
1.2 
.9 

$4  to  $4.09  

$5  to  S5  99       

$(>  to  $'j  99 

$7  to  $7.09  

$8  to  $8.99       

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  510.99  
$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

.1 

$13  to  $14.99       

$15  to  $17  99 

$18  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

Total 

4,698 

100.0 

16,572 

100.0 

6,296 

100.0 

8,206 

100.0 

35,772 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Scrutiny  of  the  table  will  show  that  76.1  per  cent  of  all  women 
employees  were  getting  less  than  $10  a  week;  the  actual  average  of  this 
group,  computed  from  the  detailed  data,  was  $6.13.  The  rate  of  pay 
for  57.5  per  cent  of  all  the  women  employees  is  less  than  $8  a  week. 
The  experience  table  above  shows  that  an  average  of  $8  is  not  reached 
by  any  group  with  an  experience  of  less  than  8  years  and  that  77.5 
per  cent  of  all  were  below  this  line.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  deductions  for  lost  time  reduce  the 
number  of  higher  paid  employees  in  the  experience  table.  On  the 
other  hand,  7.5  per  cent  receive  $15  a  week  or  over,  and  2.9  per  cent 
$20  a  week  or  over.  About  half  of  these  higher  paid  employees  were 
in  the  saleswomen  group.  The  average  rate  for  all  employees  is 
$7.93,  for  saleswomen  only  it  is  $8.84.  In  the  column  headed  "  other 
employees"  it  appears  that  55.9  per  cent  have  a  rate  of  $8  or  more. 
But  in  this  group  are  all  the  workroom  employees  whose  employment 
is  almost  wholly  seasonal  and  whose  average  earnings  therefore  would 
fall  considerably  below  the  rate  of  pay. 

WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  women  visited  were  those 
employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  where 
the  highest  position  to  which  a  woman  may  aspire  is  that  of  fore- 
woman, and  this  is  reached  by  progressive  stages,  beginning  possibly 
with  that  of  floor  or  errand  girl,  but  usually  as  operative.  Of  all 
the  women  visited  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  only  2  per  cent  were 
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found  to  be  forewomen  and  assistant  forewomen.  The  average  age 
of  these  was  28J  years;  average  weekly  earnings,  $10.32,  and  average 
experience,  10  years.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  best 
operatives  become  forewomen  or  assistant  forewomen,  for  com- 
paratively few  have  the  requisite  executive  ability,  nor,  indeed, 
would  all  desire  such  position,  for  the  earnings  of  the  skilled  operative 
are  often  much  greater  than  those  of  the  forewoman. 

The  importance  of  the  young  workers  is  here  even  more  striking 
than  in  the  stores.  Of  the  4,017  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
etc.,  included  in  this  investigation  whose  age*  were  reported,  23.8  per 
cent  were  under  18  years  of  age  and  55.8  per  cent  under  21.  The 
factory  women  are  thus  considerably  younger  than  those  employed 
in  stores,  where  only  40.7  per  cent  were  found  to  be  under  21.°  The 
factory  women  reporting  weekly  earnings  are  summarized  by  age  and 
classified  weekly  earnings  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  BY  AGE 
AND  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Age. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  — 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of— 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  to 

$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 

$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 

and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 

$7.99. 

$8  to 

$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

Under  16  
16  and  17  
18  to  20 

191 

765 
1,266 
807 
988 
356 

189 
736 
1,188 
760 
938 
349 

94 
122 
66 
31 
39 
9 

83 
414 
399 
167 
151 
92 

12 
165 
455 
307 
341 
144 

49.7 
16.6 
5.6 
4.1 
4.2 
2.6 

43.9 
56.3 
33.6 
21.9 
16.1 
20.  4 

6.4 
22.4 
38.3 
40.4 
36.3 
41.3 

26 
188 
164 
227 
53 

8 
61 
63 
111 
35 

1 
19 
28 
69 
16 

3.5 
15.8 
21.6 
24.2 
15.2 

1.1 
5.1 
8.3 
11.8 
10.0 

0.1 
1.6 
3.7 
7.4 
4.5 

21  to  24  

25  and  over  
Not  reported.. 

Total  

4,373 

4,160 

361 

1,306 

1,424 

658 

278 

133 

8.7 

31.4 

34.2 

15.8 

6.7 

3.2 

With  the  factory  women,  as  in  the  case  of  the  store  women,  an 
increase  in  the  weekly  earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as  compared 
with  lower  ones  is  apparent.  Of  the  total  factory  women  of  all  ages 
reporting  weekly  earnings  59.9  per  cent  earned  $6  a  week  and  over,  but 
the  proportion  earning  this  amount  increased  from  6.4  per  cent  among 
those  under  16  years  to  27.1  per  cent  at  16  and  17  years,  to  60.8  per 
cent  at  18  to  20  years,  to  74  per  cent  at  21  to  24  years,  and  to  79.7 
per  cent  at  25  years  and  over. 

See  page  41. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of  earnings  according  to 
experience  in  this  class  of  workers,  both  home  and  adrift: 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  IN  FAC- 
TORIES, MILLS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  LENGTH  OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


Length  of  experience. 

Women  reporting 
both  experience 
and  earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  1  year  

575 
475 
935 
563 
315 
175 
125 
111 
79 
49 
19 

16.8 
13.9 
27.3 
16.5 
9.2 
5.1 
3.7 
3.2 
2.3 
1.4 
.6 

$4.62 
5.34 
6.16 
7.03 
7.36 
7.96 
8.48 
8.49 
8.54 
8.08 
6.51 

1  and  under  2  years  

2  and  under  4  years  

4  and  under  6  years  

6  and  under  8  years  

8  and  under  10  years  

10  and  under  12  years  

12  and  under  16  years  

16  and  under  21  years  

21  and  under  30  years  

30  years  and  over  

Total  

3,421 

100.0 

6.38 

The  average  experience  of  the  3,421  women  for  whom  both  experi- 
ence and  earnings  were  reported  was  4.46  years.  During  the  first 
year  the  average  earnings  are  $4.62,  the  second  year  $5.34,  reaching 
$8.48  after  10  years  and  $8.54  in  the  16  to  20  year  group.  For 
the  three  groups,  including  those  with  an  experience  of  10  and 
under  21  years,  the  earnings  averaged  about  $8.50,  and  these  con- 
stituted 9.2  per  cent  of  all  the  factory  women  reporting  as  to  expe- 
rience and  earnings.  These  figures,  then,  indicate  what  factory 
employment  holds  out  to  the  average  woman  who  continues  in  it  for 
from  10  to  20  years.  Beyond  that  age  the  outlook  is  a  constantly 
decreasing  earning  power. 

EARNINGS  OF  STORE  AND  FACTORY  WOMEN  COMPARED. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  table  with  the  earlier  one  giving1 
similar  data  in  regard  to  women  employed  in  stores  shows  that, 
while  the  average  earnings  of  the  two  classes  are  approximately  the 
the  same  in  the  earlier  years,  the  factory  worker  reaches  practically  her 
high  level  ($8.48)  after  about  10  years  of  work,  the  department  store 
woman  in  the  same  time  reaching  $9.81  a  week,  and  rising  to  her 
much  higher  maximum  of  $13.33  after  an  experience  of  16  and  under 
21  years.  Furthermore,  individual  employees,  as  buyers  and  as  sales- 
women reach  far  higher  rates  of  pay.  The  factory  worker's  value  to 
the  establishment  depends  upon  her  dexterity  in  accomplishing  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  satisfactory  work,  and  this  is  achieved 
by  continued  repetition  and  usually  does  not  require  special  mental 
effort.  This  wage  level  she  maintains  under  the  stress  of  long  hours 
of  labor,  often  in  poorly  ventilated  workshops  which  are  sometimes 
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also  insanitary,  where  constant  contact  with  things  rather  than  with 
people,  as  with  the  saleswoman,  tells  upon  her  physical  endurance. 
A  loss  of  earning  power  is  shown  in  the  decreased  wage  after  about 
20  years  of  service — the  same  time  at  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
saleswoman  begins  to  wane.  With  her,  as  with  her  sister  in  the 
department  store,  there  is  always  the  constant  pressure  for  increase 
of  wage  if  a  time  worker,  or  for  increase  of  output  if  a  piece  worker. 
After  30  years  the  average  wage  falls  still  lower,  but  here  again  the 
number  who  remain  after  30  years  of  service  are  so  few  that  a  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  not  warranted. 

None  of  the  agents  engaged  in  collecting  the  information  upon 
which  tkese  statistics  are  based  reported  workers  in  any  of  the  occu- 
pations within  the  range  of  the  investigation,  however  long  their 
experience,  who  had  saved  from  their  earnings  enough  to  insure  a 
living  in  case  of  disability  or  other  cause  necessitating  retirement 
from  business  activity.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
employees  treated  in  this  report  are  all  in  large  cities,  where  rent 
and  other  expenses  are  necessarily  high. 

Recognizing  that  few  workers  are  able  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  from  savings,  many  department  stores  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  establishments  have  organized  benefit  associa- 
tions, membership  in  which  is  usually  compulsory.  By  the  retention 
of  a  certain  small  part  of  the  earnings  each  pay  day  a  fund  is  created 
by  the  establishment,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  sickness 
or  death.  The  dues  range  from  10  to  25  cents  per  month,  and  in 
case  of  siekness  the  benefits  may  amount  to  one-half  the  salary,  but 
limited  usually  to  $5,  and  the  weekly  payments  may  be  continued 
for  six  weeks  if  necessary.  In  case  of  death  the  benefits  paid  range 
from  $25  to  $100.  Sometimes  dues  and  benefits  are  higher,  but  the 
ratio  is  the  same.  The  retention  of  the  dues,  when  compulsory,  has 
been  complained  of  by  the  young  and  healthy,  particularly  because 
the  benefits  are  not  available  until  after  from  3  to  6  months' 
employment  in  an  establishment.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
steady  work  in  one  establishment,  and  to  them  it  is  considered  a 
hardship. 

Fewer  establishments  have  a  retirement  fund.  In  one  department 
store  such  a  fund  is  being  accumulated,  but  it  is  not  available  until 
it  reaches  $50,000.  Membership  is  compulsory.  According  to  the 
annual  report  for  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  has  reached  about 
$15,000.  The  monthly  dues  are  15  cents.  There  are  doubtless  some 
who  will  benefit  by  it  in  future,  but  the  pay  rolls  are  constantly 
changing,  and  the  figures  collected  in  this  investigation  show  that 
the  average  term  of  employment  of  the  women  in  stores  is  5.17  years. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN.  («) 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  the  living  conditions  of  self- 
supporting  women— the  housing,  the  food,  the  social  environment— 
the  adrift  women  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups: 

(1)  Those  keeping  house; 

(2)  Those  living  in  private  families; 

(3)  Those  living  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses;  and 

(4)  Those  living  in  organized  boarding  houses.  (b) 

This  grouping  has  been  made  on  the  theory  that  the  way  in  which 
a  woman  lives,  the  home  responsibilities  which  she  carries,  and  the 
conditions  and  influences  which  surround  her  home  are  the  strongest 
social  factors  of  her  life.  There  must  always  be  taken  into  account, 
of  course,  the  amount  of  money  which  the  self-supporting  woman  has 
to  meet  her  living  expenses,  but  as  that  can  be  discussed  for  each 
group  separately  as  well  or  better  than  for  the  whole  number,  these 
four  divisions  have  been  made  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
topic. 

In  explanation  of  these  divisions  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  group 
is  intended  to  include  all  those  who  are  keeping  house  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  surrounded  by  something  like  a  home  atmosphere,  although 
many  times  other  elements  crowd  in  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  lit- 
tle trace  of  a  real ' '  home  "  left.  This  group,  therefore,  does  not  include 
women  renting  one  room  in  a  lodging  house  and  preparing  such  meals 
as  they  can  in  that  one  room,  nor  those  doing  light  housekeeping  in 
one  or  two  rooms  in  a  private  family,  but  only  those  renting  a  house 
or  tenement  where  they  have  their  own  private  entrance  and  in 
which  they  live  entirely  independently  of  other  people. 

The  second  group  consists  of  women  who  are  rooming  or  boarding 
in  private  families.  The  line  between  a  private  family  and  a  board- 
ing house  is  necessarily  somewhat  difficult  to  draw,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  it  has  been  considered  that  more  than  three 
persons  outside  of  the  family  destroy  its  privacy  and  create  the 
atmosphere  of  a  boarding  or  lodging  house,  both  for  the  family  and  the 

a  In  this  topic  only  the  women  classed  as  "adrift"  in  the  general  introduction  have 
been  considered. 

6  By  "organized  boarding  houses"  are  meant  houses  financed  by  some  social  organ- 
ization, so  managed  as  to  offer  to  women  board  and  lodging  under  good  moral  and  san- 
itary conditions,  at  a  price  which  shall  not  bring  any  profit  to  the  managers.  The  aim 
is  generally  to  pay  expenses,  but  it  is  seldom  attained,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by 
the  organization  which  maintains  the  house. 
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outside  members.  Therefore  only  households  in  which  there  are 
not  more  than  three  boarders  or  lodgers  are  classed  as  private  families. 

Women  who  live  in  regular  boarding  or  lodging  houses — that  is, 
houses  with  four  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers — form  the  third  group. 

The  fourth  is  formed  by  those  living  hi  "  organized  boarding 
houses,"  as  the  term  has  been  defined.  These  have  been  differenti- 
ated from  ordinary  boarding  or  lodging  houses  because  of  the  difference 
in  social  environment  as  well  as  in  restrictions  and  supervision. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  and  per  cent  living 
in  organized  boarding  houses  should  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the 
group  of  wage-earning  women  in  any  one  city,  nor  to  the  group  of 
wage-earning  women  in  all  the  cities.  These  schedules  were  secured 
by  a  special  canvass  of  such  institutions  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  women  living  in  them  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  women  adrift,  and  the  information  furnished  is  used 
to  make  clear  the  living  conditions  existing  there  both  in  the  matter 
of  social  environment  and  personal  economics. 

The  distinction  by  group  and  by  city  of  the  women  covered  in  the 
investigation  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  this  topic  has  been 
based  on  method  of  living  groups,  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
women  for  whom  such  data  were  not  obtained  (89,  or  5.2  per  cent) 
have  not  been  considered  or  included  in  any  of  the  tables  or  text. 

The  Chicago  stock-yards  girls,  treated  separately  in  other  chapters 
of  this  report,  are  included  here,  as  the  purpose  of  this  topic  is  to 
show  what  social  environment  is  possible  under  any  given  economic 
conditions,  and  what  the  influence  of  such  environment  is,  without 
special  reference  to  prevailing  industrial  conditions. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  ADRIFT  (EMPLOYED  IN  STORES,  FACTORIES, 
MILLS,  AND  RESTAURANTS),  KEEPING  HOUSE,  LIVING  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  IN 
BOARDING  AND  LODGING  HOUSES,  AND  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES,  BY 
CITIES. 


Number- 

Per  cent  of  total- 

Living 

Living 

Living 

Living 

City. 

Keep- 
ing 
house. 

Living 
with 
private 
family. 

in 

board- 
ing or 
lodg- 
ing 

in 
organ- 
ized 
board- 
ing 

Total. 

Keep- 
ing 
house. 

Living 

with 
private 
family. 

in 
board- 
ing or 
lodg- 
ing 

in 

organ- 
ized 
board- 
ing 

Total. 

house. 

house.(o) 

house. 

house.(o) 

Boston  

41 

49 

159 

32 

281 

14.6 

17.4 

56.6 

11.4 

100.0 

Chicago 

20 

270 

121 

26 

6437 

4  6 

61.8 

27.7 

5.9 

100.0 

Minneapolis    and 

St.  Paul 

4 

37 

95 

27 

163 

2.4 

22.7 

58.3 

16.6 

100.0 

New  York 

105 

99 

4 

49 

c257 

40  S 

38  5 

1  6 

19.1 

100  0 

Philadelphia 

67 

136 

70 

273 

24  6 

49  8 

25  6 

100  0 

St.  Louis 

30 

45 

93 

28 

196 

15.3 

23.0 

47.4 

14.3 

100.0 

Total  

267 

636 

542 

162 

d  1,607 

16.6 

39.6 

33.7 

10.1 

100.0 

a  Numbers  and  per  cents  not  applicable  to  whole  group  of  wage-earning  women  covered  by  investigation 
as  special  canvass  of  organized  boarding  houses  was  made  for  the  pin-poses  of  comparison. 
&  Not  including  87  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  living, 
e  Not  including  2  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  living. 
4  Not  including  89  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  living. 
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The  per  cent  of  women  in  the  different  groups  will  be  seen  to  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  cities.  For  example,  56.6  per  cent  are  board- 
ing in  regular  boarding  houses  in  Boston  and  only  1.6  per  cent  in 
New  York.  The  per  cent  in  private  families  ranges  from  61.8  per 
cent  in  Chicago  to  17.4  per  cent  in  Boston,  etc. 

Of  the  1,607  women  who  are  included,  267,  or  16.6  per  cent,  were 
found  living  in  homes  of  their  own  making.  They  include  the  mar- 
ried women  who  must  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren and  are  "  adrift,"  because  they  are  without  homes  that  are  in 
any  sense  an  asset  as  is  usually  meant  when  reference  is  made  to  ''the 
wage-earning  women  living  at  home."  All  of  these  " homes"  were 
supported  and  presided  over  by  women  wage-earners.  Although  in 
a  few  cases  the  earnings  of  a  son  or  brother  were  added  to  the  general 
fund,  it  was  always  the  woman  who  was  the  mainstay  of  the  family. 

For  these  same  groups  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  of  living  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of  the  waitresses 
are  added.  With  these,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
food  received  as  a  part  of  the  wage  is  not  included. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  (FOOD,  SHELTER,  HEAT, 
LIGHT,  AND  LAUNDRY)  FOR  WOMEN  OTHER  THAN  WAITRESSES,  BY  CITIES,  AND 
FOR  WAITRESSES  IN  ALL  CITIES. 


City. 

Women     keeping 
house. 

Women  living  in 
private  families. 

Women  living  in 
boarding  and 
lodging  houses. 

Women    living    in 
organized  board- 
ing houses. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
living.  (o) 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
living. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
living. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
living. 

Boston  

$6.64 
7.75 

7.23 
6.43 
6.28 
6.61 

$3.78 
2.92 

3.25 
3.08 
3.45 
2.46 

$6.88 
6.36 

6.73 
6.60 
7.22 
8.31 

$3.91 
3.09 

3.02 
3.54 
3.85 
3.89 

$7.42 
7.25 

7.24 
6.00 
8.16 
6.74 

$5.18 
3.84 

3.42 
3.76 
4.63 
3.81 

$7.93 
7.63 

7.11 

6.06 

$4.56 
3.54 

3.25 
3.29 

Chicago  & 

Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Bt.  Louis 

7.67 

3.45 

All  cities  

6.57 

3.18 

6.78 

3.43 

7.31 

4.24 

7.16 

3.62 

Waitresses,  all  cities  c. 

5.86 

3.09 

6.01 

1.97 

5.72 

2.44 

4.69 

1.39 

o  This  is  the  estimated  cost  for  the  worker,  exclusive  of  her  expenditure  for  the  support  of  dependents 
who  may  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  household. 

b  In  making  out  these  averages  the  women  employed  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  are  included. 

c  The  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of  waitresses  are  based  on  200  cases;  food  which  is  paid  for  in  service  Is 
not  included. 
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WOMEN  KEEPING  HOUSE. 

Taking  up  first  for  detailed  study  the  women  keeping  house,  rep- 
resented, as  we  have  seen,  by  267,  or  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
1,607  for  whom  the  information  necessary  was  secured,  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables  show  (1)  the  weekly  cost  of  living  classified  according 
to  the  average  weekly  amounts  earned  and  (2)  the  number  of  women 
having  persons  dependent  or  partially  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, also  classified  according  to  average  weekly  earnings. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  KEEPING  HOUSE,  CLASSIFIED  BY  COST  OF 
LIVING  AND  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  women  with  average  weekly  cost  of  living  (food,  shelter,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry)— 

Un-j   $1    $1.50 
der  1   to      to 
$1.  i$1.49.  $1.99. 

$2 
to 
$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3 
to 

$3.49. 

$3.50    $4 
to    1    to 
$3.99.  $4.49. 

j 

M.« 

to 
34.99. 

$5 
to 

$5.49. 

$5.50 
to 
$5.99. 

* 

to 

$6.49. 

86.50 
and 
over. 

To- 
tal. 

1 
3 

6 
4 
7 
9 
13 
27 
19 
17 
20 
9 
16 
22 
23 
5 
10 
5 
4 
1 
4 
2 

5 
1 
2 
2 

a  237 

fl  to  $1.49... 

i 

1 

| 

$1.50  to  $1.99 

1 

1 

1 

$2  to  $2  49 

} 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
...„ 

2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

1 

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.49 

2 
1 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

1 

$3.50  to  $3.99  

1 

3 

1 

$4  to  $4.49  

2 
1 

2 

2 
5 

3 
5 
3 
2 
3 
...„ 

2 
5 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
..... 

$4.50  to  $4.99 

2 

1 

$5  to  $5.49  

1 
3 
1 
2 

2 
1 

""2 

1  i     . 

$5.50  to  $5.99... 

2 
3 

2  ' 

$6  to  $6  49 

1 

..... 

$6.50  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.49. 

1 

4 
3 
3 

:  

$7  50  to  $7  99 

i 

5 
2 
1 
2 
1 

...... 

1 
2 
1 

r    ' 

1 

$8  to  $8.49  

1 

$8  50  to  $8.99  .   . 

;;;»; 

$9  to  $9  49 

1 

1 

1 


"i" 

$9.50  to  $9.99  

1 

$10  to  $10.49 

i 

2 

2 

$10.50  to  $10.99  

i  

1 

$11  to  $11.  49 

1 

1 

l  ' 

i 

$11  50  to  $11  99 

1 

j 

$12  to  $12.99  

...i     . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

$13  to  $13.99  

1 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

i 

..... 

7 

$15  and  over  

1 
29 

Total 

7 

17 

29 

33 

25 

36 

19       17 

2 

12 

< 

Not  including  30  waitresses  whose  cost  of  living  is  not  comparable,  as  food  is  paid  for  in  service. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  KEEPING  HOUSE  WHO  HAVE  SPECIFIED  NUM- 
BER OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEM  FOR  SUPPORT, 
BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women  having  wholly  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support- 

Number  of  women  having  partially  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support- 

One 
person. 

Two 

persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Four 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

One 

person. 

Two 

persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Four 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

11  to  $1.49.  .  .  . 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

$2  to  $2.49. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
4 
c7 
4 
5 
64 

10 
4 
2 
2 

3 

4 
2 
3 
4 
9 
11 
10 
5 
10 
6 
3 
11 
7 
2 
5 
1 
2 

$2.50  to  $2.99... 

1 

$3  to  $3.49..   . 

1 
1 
62 
1 

ol 

2 
1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 

61 
2 
63 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

$3.50  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.49  :.   . 

"~3 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

'"2 
1 

$4.50  to  4.99... 

$5  to  $5.49 

$5.50  to  $5.99... 

2 

61 

1 

$6  to  $6.49. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$6.50  to  $0.99  

$7  to  $7.49.  . 

3 

1 
3 

4 
5 
7 
3 

1 
1 

$7.50  to  $7.99... 

2 
1 

$8  to  $8.49.  .  .  . 

6 

d2 

2 

$8.50  to  $8.99  

61 

$9  to  $9.49  

2 

1 
1 

$9.50  to  $9.99... 

1 

1 

$10  to  $10.49  

2 

$10.50  to  $10.99... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

$11  to  $11.49 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

$11.50  to  $11.99  

1 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

1 

1 
2 

$15  and  over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

23 

9 

10 

4 

46 

54 

23 

13 

.11 

101 

«  Also  1  person  partially  dependent. 

ft  In  1  case  wages  also  include  meals. 

e  In  2  cases  wages  also  include  meals. 

d  In  1  case  there  is  also  1  person  partially  dependent,  and  wages  also  Include  meals. 

In  looking  at  these  tables  showing  earnings,  cost  of  living,  (a)  and 
number  of  dependents  for  the  women  who  are  keeping  house  three 
things  become  apparent  immediately:  First,  that  the  average  earnings 
of  the  women  in  this  group  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other;  second, 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  other  persons  dependent  on  them  for 
support;  third,  that  keeping  house  is  the  cheapest  way  of  living. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  table  here  presented  the  cost 
of  living  column  includes  only  the  cost  for  the  worker  herself,  exclusive 
of  any  contribution  toward  the  support  of  dependents  who  may  live 
in  the  same  household. 

The  schedules  show  that  these  women  are  obliged  to  provide  housing 
and  sustenance  for  other  people,  and  are  furthermore  obliged  to  do  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  preceding, 
that  of  the  267  women  46  have  a  total  of  at  least  87  (6)  persons 

°  In  the  text  the  phrase  "cost  of  living"  is  used  to  mean  only  cost  of  food,  heat, 
shelter,  light,  and  laundry  for  the  worker  alone.  It  excludes  her  expenditures  for 
dependents  who  may  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  household. 

6  As  this  table  makes  no  detailed  count  where  the  number  of  dependents  exceeds 
lour  the  exact  total  would  probably  be  more. 
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entirely  dependent  on  them  for  support,  an  average  of  practically 
two  persons  besides  themselves  for  whom  they  have  to  provide. 
Thirty-eight  of  these  women  are  earning  less  than  $9  and  17  less  than 
$6.  Among  these  17  are  4  women  each  having  four  persons  for  whose 
living  they  alone  are  responsible.  A  brief  account  of  these  four  house- 
holds may  be  of  interest. 

No.  1  was  an  Italian  family  in  New  York.  The  mother,  age  42 
years,  was  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  consisting  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  four  children.  Two  other  children  were  in  a  Home. 
The  husband,  a  marble-cutter  by  trade,  had  been  out  of  work  2  years. 
He  stayed  at  home  while  his  wife  worked  in  a  clothing  shop,  where  her 
earnings  averaged  $5.25  a  week.  The  family  were  miserably  poor, 
living  on  bread  and  coffee  and  macaroni,  gathering  their  fuel  on 
the  streets  and  being  helped  in  their  extremest  want  by  charity 
oganizations. 

No.  2  was  an  Italian  family  in  New  York,  consisting  of  a  woman 
wage-earner,  age  47  years,  her  three  small  children,  and  old  mother. 
A  married  daughter  and  her  husband  also  lived  with  the  woman 
and  were  supported  by  her  when  the  man  was  out  of  work.  The 
average  earnings  of  this  woman  were  $2.21  a  week.  The  home  was 
naturally  not  a  comfortable  one.  The  mother  and  three  children 
slept  in  one  bed,  the  children  lived  on  bread  and  tea  and  were  half 
clothed.  When  the  son-in-law  worked  he  paid  board  for  himself  and 
wife,  but  the  woman  was  not  only  the  mother  of  this  household,  but 
its  provider  as  well.  Her  "home"  was  a  constant  liability. 

No.  3  was  an  American  family  in  New  York.  The  family  consisted 
of  a  mother,  a  daughter  17  years  of  age,  and  three  younger  children. 
At  the  time  the  family  was  visited  the  17-year-old  girl  was  supporting 
the  group  on  her  earnings  of  $5  a  week,  the  mother  being  unable  at 
that  time  to  get  work,  though  she  did  not  count  herself  out  of  the 
ranks  of  wage-earning  women.  The  family  lived  in  two  rooms,  and 
had  practically  nothing  to  eat  save  bread  and  tea  or  coffee.  The 
father  was  dead. 

No.  4  was  a  Jewish  family  in  New  York.  Here,  too,  an  18-year-old 
girl  was  the  only  wage-earner  in  a  family  of  eight  persons,  the  others 
being  her  mother,  three  younger  children,  a  married  sister,  whose 
husband  had  deserted  her,  and  her  child,  and  a  good-for-nothing 
brother,  who  came  home  only  when  out  of  work.  The  girl's  mother 
tried  to  get  washing  to  supplement  the  slender  earnings,  but  could  be 
sure  of  nothing  regular,  and  the  girl's  wage  of  $5  was  the  sustaining 
income.  They  lived  in  three  tiny  rooms,  dark  and  badly  ventilated, 
opening  only  on  an  air  shaft.  The  mother  appreciated  the  over- 
crowded condition,  as  she  said  to  the  agent:  "The  board  of  health 
would  surely  run  us  in  if  they  knew,"  but  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  try  to  make  the  $5  a  week  do  any  more. 
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For  the  woman  keeping  house,  the  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry  is  $3.18,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  are  $6.57. 
There  is  left  $3.39  out  of  which  she  must  pay  for  the  clothes  and 
living  of  herself  and  dependents,  and  for  doctor  bills  and  other 
inevitable  expenses. 

It  would  seem  sufficiently  obvious  from  these  facts  that  there  will 
be  no  margin  for  recreation  or  amusement  for  the  woman  with  such 
responsibilities  as  the  entire  dependence  of  one  or  more  persons  entails, 
and  17.2  per  cent  of -the  women  keeping  house  have  these  respon- 
sibilities. More  than  that,  her  standard  of  living  must  be  low,  and 
her  time,  strength,  and  energy  all  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Besides  working  all  day  in  the  factory  or  shop  or  store, 
she  has  to  do  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  housework  also,  with  sometimes 
the  inefficient  help  of  a  child  too  young,  or  a  relative  too  old  or 
incapacitated,  to  work. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  work  of  the  day  is  supplemented  with  work  at 
home  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  A 
number  of  women  take  in  washing  besides  their  regular  work.  One 
of  the  women  visited  (a  widow  with  one  child)  worked  in  a  book- 
bindery  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  As  janitress  of  the  building 
where  she  lived  she  had  to  clean  the  halls  before  she  went  to  work. 
In  the  evening  after  she  had  cooked  and  eaten  her  supper  and  cleared 
up  her  two  small  rooms,  she  worked  coloring  picture  post  cards  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  a  hundred.  She  said  that  she  often  went  to  bed  too 
tired  to  sleep  and  felt  more  tired  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning 
than  when  she  went  to  bed.  Yet,  for  this  woman,  the  stimulus 
of  the  lights,  the  noise,  and  the  crowd  of  New  York  was  such  that 
when  a  relative  invited  her  to  Philadelphia  for  a  visit,  two  days  were 
all  she  could  stand.  Then  she  came  home  saying  "New  York's  the 
place  for  mine." 

Some  of  these  women  are  only  young  girls,  whose  desire  for  pleasure 
and  a  good  time  is  still  as  keen  as  that  of  more  fortunate  women. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  spend  money  for  pleasures,  so 
their  only  resources  are  the  street,  such  places  of  amusement  as  are 
free,  or  the  ever  ready  "gentleman  friend." 

In  this  keeping-house  group  also  are  found  the  largest  number  and 
per  cent  (37.8)  of  women  having  others  partially  dependent  on  them 
for  support,  101  women  having  a  total  of  183  persons  whom  they 
must  assist,  an  average  of  nearly  two  per  person.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  wide  range  to  the  term  "partially  dependent,"  but  most  of  the 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  especially  in  this  group,  are  those 
of  two  women,  perhaps  a  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters,  sup- 
porting the  other  members  of  the  family,  who  are  thus  classed  as 
partially  dependent  on  each  of  the  working  women. 
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For  these  women  the  wages  are  about  the  same  as  for  those  having 
persons  totally  dependent  on  them.  Eighty-seven  of  the  101  women 
receive  less  than  $9  and  48  less  than  $6  a  week. 

Among  the  women  having  others  partially  dependent  upon  them 
there  were  many  cases  where  practically  the  same  conditions  existed 
as  surrounded  the  women  carrying  the  whole  burden.  A  mother 
and  14-year-old  daughter  together  supported  the  three  younger 
children  since  the  death,  three  months  before,  of  the  father.  The 
combined  earnings  of  mother  and  daughter  were  under  $5,  and  they 
were  in  debt  for  the  expenses  of  the  father's  funeral  ($35). 

For  most  of  these  women  the  strain  was  more  evenly  distributed. 
Several  wage-earners  contributed  to  the  common  fund,  and  there  was 
often  one  member  whose  share  it  was  to  stay  at  home  and  do  the  house- 
work for  all.  The  rest  of  the  267  women  had  only  themselves  to  care 
for — hi  some  very  few  cases  were  even  assisted  financially  by  relatives. 
These  groups  were  made  up  usually  of  two  or  three  women  living 
together,  sometimes  merely  friends,  sometimes  sisters,  or  a  mother 
and  daughter. 

For  these  women  their  earnings  were  all  their  own,  yet  many  were 
unable,  with  their  best  effort,  to  get  beyond  the  constant  fight  for 
enough  on  which  to  live  decently.  Miss  G.,  a  woman  50  years  old, 
in  Philadelphia,  had  worked  for  40  years  in  a  woolen  mill.  She  could 
earn  just  about  enough  to  meet  current  expenses  (her  average  earnings 
were  $5.67)  if  work  and  her  health  were  good;  but  an  accident  in  the 
mill  laid  her  up  for  4  weeks  and  slack  work  turned  her  off  for  the  sum- 
mer. Such  employment  as  she  could  get  at  housework  was  not 
enough  to  sustain  her.  She  was  obliged  to  draw  $150  from  her  very 
slender  store  of  savings,  and  she  was  fortunate  beyond  most  to  have 
any  savings  from  which  to  draw. 

In  considering  all  the  women  keeping  house,  it  seems  that  for  the 
older  women  this  ceaseless  grind  of  work  takes  away  all  desire  to  do 
anything  but  rest  in  such  leisure  time  as  they  may  have  (and  for 
these  women  there  is  very  little).  Some  of  them  occasionally  go  to 
see  friends  or  go  to  the  parks  with  their  children.  One  woman  said 
that  at  Christmas  time  she  got  admission  tickets  for  herself  and  boy 
to  the  theater.  But  most  of  them  said  that  they  never  went  anywhere 
for  recreation  or  amusement;  that  they  had  no  time  or  money  or 
strength  for  such  things. 

The  younger  women,  whether  they  have  more  time  and  strength  or 
not,  generally  crave  more  excitement  and  variety  in  their  lives,  and 
get  it  according  to  their  means. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  in  the 
housekeeping  group.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  women  had  a  sitting 
room  in  their  homes  where  friends  could  be  entertained,  25  per  cent 
used  the  kitchen,  and  only  16  per  cent  were  forced  to  use  their  bed- 
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rooms,  and  sometimes  here  it  was  apparently  used  in  preference  to 
the  kitchen,  as  being  more  suitable. 

In  the  cases  where  one  or  two  girls  are  keeping  house  in  a  small  flat, 
they  are  perhaps  subject  to  less  surveillance  than  under  any  pther 
circumstances  and  live  in  a  freedom  which  knows  no  restraint  save 
their  own  moral  standards.  Although  there  were  a  few  "house- 
keeping groups  "  of  a  decidedly  suspicious  character  (such  as  the  woman 
who  had  one  man  lodger,  sleeping,  she  said  "in  a  part  of  my  room, 
curtained  off "),  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  above  criticism. 

WOMEN  LIVING  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

The  women  living  as  boarders  in  private  families  were  more 
numerous  than  any  others,  636,  or  39.6  per  cent,  being  found  in  this 
group.  The  tables  following  present  for  them  the  facts  as  to  average 
weekly  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  the  number  of  dependents  hi  the 
same  form  used  for  women  keeping  house  in  the  preceding  pages: 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women  with  average  weekly  cost  of  living  (food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry)— 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1  to 

$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2  to 
$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

S3  to 
$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 
$3.99. 

$4  to 
$4.49. 

54.50 
to 
$4.99. 

$5  to 

$5.49. 

$5.50 
to 
$5.99 

$6  to 
$6.49. 

$fi.50 
and 
over. 

To- 
tal. 

$1  to  $1  49 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
16 
21 
2(3 
37 
82 
35 
69 
49 
57 
45 
37 
23 
24 
13 
12 
8 
5 
3 
10 
4 
2 
8 
6 

jl  50  to  ¥1  90 

1 
1 

1 

|2  to  $2  49 

1 

$2  50  to  $2  99 

1 

$3  to  $3  49 

1 
4 

6 
3 
3 
5 

""2 

4 
3 
4 
7 
8 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
8 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
4 
4 
5 
10 
5 
6 
8 
2 
4 
2 
3 

5 
4 
8 
3 
16 
10 
20 
11 
18 
9 
6 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
7 
10 
10 
13 
8 
20 
9 
11 
1 
6 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

$3  50  to  83  99 

1 
2 
4 
7 
2 
12 
6 
6 
7 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

$4  to  $4.49  
14.50  to  $4.99... 
$5  to  $5  49 

1 

1 

1 

$5.50  to  $5.99... 
$6  to  $fi  49 



2 
3 
5 
3 
6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 

3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

$6.50  to  $6.99... 
$7  to  $7  49 

1 

2 
..„. 

..... 

$7.50  to  $7.99   .  . 

2 

$8  to  $8.49 

$8  50  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  49 

3 

2 

1 

$9  50  to  $9  99 

1 

$10  to  $10.49... 
$10.50  to  $10.99 

1 

2 

1 
...... 

1 

1 

$11  to  $11  49 

$11  50  to  $11  99 

1 
1 
3 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

1 

3 
1 

3 



1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Total  

3 

28 

35 

34 

62 

130 

113 

75 

29 

32 

15 

13 

10 

o579 

o  Not  including  57  waitresses  whose  cost  of  living  is  not  comparable,  as  food  is  paid  for  in  service. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEM 
FOR  SUPPORT,  BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women  having  wholly  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support  — 

Number  of  women  having  partially  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support- 

One 
person. 

Two 

persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Four 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

One 
person. 

Two 

persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Four   1 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

$1  to  $1.49... 

$150  to  $199     .. 

$2  to  $2.49  

1 

1 

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.49  

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

ol 
o2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
9 
7 
7 
6 
6 
3 
7 
4 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 

$3.50  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  49 

1 

$4.50  to  $4.99  

3 

67 
c7 
06 
4 
04 
2 
6 
3 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 

$5  to  $5.49 

a2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

$5.50  to  $.r>.99  

63 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 

$6  to  $6.49            .   . 

1 

$6  50  to  $6  99 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

$7  to  $7.49       

1 

$7.50  to  $7  99     . 

$8  to  $8.49  

$8.50  to  $8  99   ... 

2 

$9  to  $9.49  

2 
dl 

$9.50  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.49  

1 

$10.50  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11  49 

1 

1 

$11  50  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  
$1  3  to  $13  99 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 
2 
ol 

1 
2 
1 

78 

$15  and  over 

1 

1 

Not  reported    .... 

Total  

25 

5 

30 

66 

11 

1 

oln  1  case  wages  also  include  meals. 
Mn  3  cases  wages  also  include  meals. 


f-  In  2  cases  wages  also  include  meals. 
d  Also  1  person  partially  dependent. 


These  women  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes:  Those 
who  lived  in  poor  families  and  homes  at  a  very  little  cost,  and  those 
who  sought  pleasant  families  and  comfortable  homes,  paying  as 
much  if  not  more  than  they  would  in  a  regular  boarding  or  lodging 
house. 

The  former  were  principally  foreign-born  women  living  in  families 
of  their  own  nationality,  who  were  often  friends  or  relatives.  Gener- 
ally, their  standard  of  living  was  very  low.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
tables  immediately  preceding  there  will  be  seen  three  cases  where 
the  cost  of  living  was  less  than  $1  a  week.  An  examination  of  these 
instances  shows  one  girl  paying  $2  a  month,  or  46  cents  a  week,  for  her 
room  in  a  miserable  shack.  She  lived  here  with  an  unmarried  man, 
to  whom  she  had  been  sent  by  her  parents  in  Russia.  She  did  the 
cooking  for  this  man  and  two  men  lodgers,  in  return  for  which  she 
got  her  board  free.  The  other  was  a  girl  paying  only  $2  a  month, 
or  46  cents  a  week,  for  room  and  board.  She  and  her  landlady  were 
Galicians.  On  being  questioned  closely  as  to  how  she  could  afford 
to  board  the  girl  for  so  little,  the  landlady  replied  that  the  food  cost 
her  more  than  the  girl  paid,  but  as  the  girl  couldn't  pay  what  she 
wanted  to  charge  her  she  took  what  she  could  get. 
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Thirty-one  women  paid  less  than  $1.50  for  food  and  shelter,  but 
their  manner  of  living  would  be  scarcely  endurable  to  American 
women.  In  one  household  there  were  five  people  in  two  rooms, 
the  girl  lodger,  the  landlady  and  her  husband  sharing  one  room, 
and  a  male  lodger  sleeping  in  the  kitchen.  In  another,  two  women 
lodgers  and  the  child  of  one  of  them  shared  one  small  room.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  woman  with  the  child  was  $1.97  a  week — 
$1.45  was  quite  all  she  could  afford  to  pay  for  her  room  and  board 
for  herself  and  child.  In  all  these  families  there  was  much  crowding 
and  little  privacy,  men  and  women  mingling  freely  in  any  and  all  of 
the  rooms.  Two  dollars  a  month  was  the  usual  price  of  rooms  and 
$1  a  week  for  board. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  a  standard  was  taken  from 
choice.  One-third  of  the  women  in  this  group  earn  on  an  average 
less  than  $6  a  week  and  were  obliged  to  live  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Many  of  the  foreign-born  women,  however,  live  thus  more 
from  ignorance  of  any  better  way  than  because  it  is  necessary. 

The  women  in  the  better  class  of  private  families  oftentimes  had 
the  pleasantest  sort  of  surroundings;  homes  that  were  comfortable 
and  well  kept,  and  with  people  of  education  and  refinement.  One 
St.  Louis  woman,  a  dressmaker,  earning  $12  a  week  in  a  department 
store,  lived  in  a  three-story  brick  house,  surrounded  with  lawns 
and  shade  trees,  in  a  delightful  residential  district.  The  furnishings 
of  the  house  were  of  excellent  grade;  the  people  refined;  but  for  all 
this  she  had  to  pay  $7,  which  included  only  room  and  board. 

Such  cases  were  decidedly  in  the  minority,  however.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  group  is  but  $6.78  and  the  cost  of  living 
$3.43. 

Some  of  these  women  took  their  meals  with  the  family,  some  at 
restaurants,  some  cooked  part  of  their  meals  in  their  rooms.  If  the 
cost  of  living  alone  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  group  divisions, 
doubtless  some  of  these  women  doing  light  housekeeping  would 
have  come  more  properly  in  the  keeping-house  division,  but  as  the 
social  environment  has  been  the  chief  consideration,  the  method  of 
getting  meals  has  not  been  considered  of  enough  importance  to 
change  the  group. 

The  number  who  had  the  responsibility  of  dependents,  or  partial 
dependents,  was  much  smaller  in  this  group  than  in  the  keeping- 
house  group.  Only  30,  or  4.7  per  cent,  had  persons  totally  dependent 
on  them,  and  there  are  only  35  such  persons,  making  an  average 
of  only  1J  dependent  per  person,  while  12.2  per  cent,  or  78  women, 
had  a  total  of  91  persons  partially  dependent  on  them,  an  average 
of  1.2  dependents  per  person.  The  partial  dependents  in  this  group, 
while  no  less  a  drain  on  the  woman's  earnings,  were  not  such  a  care 
or  responsibility  as  those  in  the  keeping-house  group.  For,  while 
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the  partial  dependents  upon  the  keeping-house  group  were  generally 
living  with  and  had  to  be  personally  "looked  after"  by  the  woman 
wage-earner,  the  dependents  upon  those  living  in  private  families 
were  frequently  living  elsewhere.  When  the  woman  wage-earner 
had  made  her  weekly  contribution  her  responsibility  ceased. 

On  the  whole,  then,  so  far  as  their  responsibility  to  other  persons 
is  concerned,  the  women  in  this  group  are  much  freer  and  more 
independent  than  those  keeping  house.  But  the  extent  of  their 
freedom  is  decidedly  restricted  by  an  average  wage  of  $6.78.  While 
this  was  the  average  wage  for  the  group,  55.6  per  cent  got  less  than 
that  amount.  The  average  cost  of  living  was  $3.43,  but  50  per 
cent  paid  more  than  that,  and  the  women  must  shape  their  lives 
to  fit  their  incomes. 

In  private  families  the  girl  may  or  may  not  mingle  in  the  social 
life  of  the  family,  but  the  chances  are  that  she  does,  especially  in  the 
poorer  homes.  Here  the  close  quarters  often  destroy  all  privacy, 
and  the  lodger  or  boarder  becomes  practically  a  member  of  the 
family.  She  uses  all  the  rooms  in  common  with  the  family,  almost 
always  sharing  a  room  with  some  member  of  the  family  and,  in 
some  extreme  cases,  occupies  a  room  with  the  landlady  and  her 
husband.  If  there  are  men  lodgers  in  the  house  the  entrance  to 
their  room  is  sometimes  through  the  girl's  room  or  vice  versa.  In 
one  house  visited  the  woman  received  the  agent  about  9  p.  m.  in 
the  room  of  a  man  lodger,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  available  sitting  room  and  disconcerted  no  one 
save  the  agent.  While  such  conditions,  through  custom  and  long 
usage,  lose  the  startling  effect  which  they  would  have  on  one  unused 
to  them,  they  can  not  help  but  blunt  a  girl's  sense  of  proper  rela- 
tions with  the  other  sex  and  foster  standards  which  are  not  accept- 
able in  this  country. 

But  in  these  families  the  girl  is,  at  least,  subject  to  some  supervision. 
Her  landlady  knows  pretty  well  how  and  where  she  spends  her  time, 
and  feels  at  liberty  to  commend  or  criticise.  "I  never  see  such  a  girl 
as  Annie/'  was  one  landlady's  comment.  "I  can't  drive  her  out 
of  the  house;  she  don't  go  anywhere,"  while  another  said,  "That 
Mamie!  why  she  spends  all  her  money  on  the  boys,  buys  them  ciga- 
rettes, and  I  don't  know  what.  I  just  told  her  she'd  got  to  spend  a 
little  more  on  her  back  if  she  wanted  to  stay  here." 

WOMEN  LIVING  IN  BOARDING  AND  LODGING  HOUSES. 

The  boarding  and  lodging  group  is  next  in  size  to  the  private 
family  group.  Five  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  33.7  per  cent,  of 
all  the  women  are  living  this  way.  The  facts  as  to  average  weekly 
earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  number  of  dependents  are  shown  in 
the  tables  following.  The  tables  are  in  form  like  those  relating  to 
the  preceding  groups. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  BOARDING  OR  LODGING  HOUSES, 
CLASSIFIED   BY  COST   OF   LIVING  AND  WAGE   GROWS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women  with  average  weekly  cost  of  living  (food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry)— 

$1  to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2  to 
$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3  to 
$3.49. 

S3..W 
to 
$3.99. 

$4  to 
$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 
$4.99. 

$5  to 

$.r>.4!>. 

$5.50 
to 
$5.99. 

$0  to 
$6.49. 

$6.50 
and 
over. 

Total. 

$1  50  to  $1  99    

1 

1 

2 

$2  to  $2  49 

|2  50  to  $2.99  

3 

4 

1 

8 
5 
7 
19 
20 
36 
29 
72 
21 
37 
25 
33 
21 
20 
10 
20 
7 
5 
2 
9 
4 
4 
a  15 
4 

$3  to  $3  49 

2 
1 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
4 

$3.50  to  $3.99  

3 
2 
6 

|4  to  $4  49         

2 
4 
2 
4 
10 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 

2 
6 
4 
8 
4 
4 
5 
7 
1 
3 
1 
..... 

1 

|4  50  to  $4  99 

4 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
6 
5 
3 

1 

1 

$5  to  $5.49       

3 
3 
8 

7 
3 
9 
1 
2 

8 
5 
13 

5 
9 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
4 
6 
1 
4 
4 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
o 

5 
5 
1 
4 

J5  50  to  $5  99 

1 

$6  to  $6.49   

1 

5 
1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
5 

4 
3 
1 

1 

16  50  to  $0  99    ... 

17  to  $7  49 

1 

$7  50  to  $7.99  

2 

$8  to  $8  49 

2 

1 

2 

$8  50  to  $8  99 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
11 
2 

$9  to  $9  49         .     .  . 

1 

|9  50  to  $9  <>9 

$10  to  $10.4!*        .... 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

$10  50  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  4') 

1 

$11  50  to  $11.99     . 

i 

$12  to  $12  ()9 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 



$13  to  $13  f>9 

$14  to  S14  99 

1 
1 

2 
1 

$15  and  ovor 

1 

i 

Total    

16 

24 

21 

34 

53 

50 

49 

49 

42 

36 

25 

35 

6435 

a  Not  including  1  not  reporting  cost  of  living. 

&  Not  including  1  not  reporting  cost  of  living  and  107  waitresses  whose  cost  of  living  is  not  comparable. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  BOARDING  OR  LODGING  HOUSES 
WHO  HAVE  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPEND- 
ENT ON  THEM  FOR  SUPPORT,  BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women  having  wholly  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support- 

Number  of  women  having  partially  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support  — 

One 

person. 

Two 

persons. 

Three 

persons. 

Four 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

One 

person. 

Two 
persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Four 
persons 
and 
over. 

Total. 

$1  to  $1  49 

$1  50  to  $1  99 

$2  to  $2  49 

$2  50  to  $9  99 

3 

3 

$3  to  $3  49 

1 

1 

$3  50  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  49 

1 
1 
2 
03 

1 

a5 

5 
4 
2 
5 
6 
4 
6 
1 

$4  50  to  $4  99 

1 
2 
3 
1 

«3 
1 
a5 
5 
4 

1 
1 

$5  to  $5  49 

$5  50  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  49            

1 

1 

$6  50  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  49 

2 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

a6 
1 
•4 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

$7  50  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  49 

1 

$8  50  to  $8  99 

1 
2 

1 
1 

$9  to  $9  49 

$9  50  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.49  
$10.50  to  $10.99     .. 

1 

1 

$11  to  $11.49  
$11  50  to  $11  99 

1 

1 

$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $13  99 

61 

1 

1 

1 

$14  to  $14  99 

2 

2 

$15  and  over 

1 

1 

Not  reported  

«2 

2 

Total 

20 

1 

1 

22 

51              5 

56 

a  In  one  case  wages  also  include  meals. 


»  Also  2  persons  partially  dependent. 
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It  is  apparently  the  most  expensive  way  to  live,  as  the  table  (p.  53) 
shows  an  average  cost  of  living  of  $4.24.  But  in  this  group  also  are 
the  women  with  the  highest  average  wage,  $7.31. 

The  table  presenting  the  average  wage  and  cost  of  living  for  the  group 
(p.  63)  shows  16  women  whose  average  cost  of  living  is  under  $1.50  a 
week.  As  it  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  anyone  could  live  in 
a  boarding  or  lodging  house  at  that  cost,  an  explanation  of  those  cases 
maybe  needed.  Eleven  of  them  were  in  Chicago ;  all  were  foreign  born, 
Slovaks  or  Galicians,  and  all  worked  in  the  stock  yards.  They  lived 
with  foreign-born  families  who  had  crowded  into  their  households 
a  number  of  lodgers — more  than  four — that  brought  the  house  into 
the  "boarding  and  lodging  house "  classification.  All  were  living 
in  a  most  wretched  way.  In  two  families  there  were  8  persons 
in  three  rooms.  In  one,  the  wage-earning  woman  roomed  with 
landlady  and  her  husband,  8  men  lodgers  filling  the  other  two 
rooms.  In  another,  two  families  and  7  lodgers  lived  in  three 
rooms  (it  was  summer,  and  most  of  them  slept  on  a  little  rear  porch) . 
Four  of  the  others  were  in  St.  Louis,  and  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions existed,  for  only  under  such  wretched  conditions  could  the 
cost  of  living  be  reduced  to  such  a  level.  The  one  remaining  woman 
was  in  Boston.  She  was  an  American,  52  years  old,  living  in  a 
large  lodging  house  and  trying  to  care  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
who  was  incapacitated  for  work.  She  worked  in  a  clothing  shop, 
and  if  she  made  $6  a  week  (which  she  could  do  only  occasionally 
and  with  much  overtime)  she  said  she  "was  making  big  pay."  Her 
average  weekly  earnings  for  the  year  were  $4.69,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit  she  was  making  only  $2.75  a  week.  She  paid  $2 
a  week  for  their  room  and  paid  the  rent  quite  regularly.  For  food 
she  had  left  75  cents.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  food  was  of  the 
cheapest  quality  and  utterly  insufficient  for  proper  nourishment. 

As  hi  the  private  family  group,  only  a  small  number  of  these 
women,  22,  or  4  per  cent,  have  other  persons  totally  dependent  on 
them  for  support,  and  they  have  only  an  average  of  1.1  per  person. 
But  where  there  are  dependents  the  same  bitter  struggle  is  found. 
The  woman  just  mentioned  is  an  illustration. 

However,  the  difficult  situations  are  found  also  among  those 
who  have  no  one  dependent  on  them.  Miss  J.,  in  St.  Louis,  is 
a  woman  60  years  old.  For  the  year  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tion she  had  not  been  able  to  average  $3  a  week  in  a  shoe  factory. 
She  had  to  pay  $1.50  a  week  for  a  room  in  the  dingiest  kind  of  a 
lodging  house.  Her  food,  which  she  cooked  in  her  room,  cost  her 
$1.46  a  week,  and  she  did  her  own  laundry.  Her  landlady  said 
she  did  not  know  when  Miss  J.  had  had  any  new  clothes — "Not  since 
I  knew  her,  and  that  is  several  years,"  she  added.  Miss  J.  was 
willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  housework  or  anything  else,  by  which 
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she  could  earn  a  fair  living.  Miss  C.,  of  New  York,  is  a  woman  70 
years  old,  who  has  worked  hard  for  57  years  in  the  clothing  shops. 
Now  her  earning  capacity  is  almost  gone,  and  only  by  taking  work 
home  evenings  can  she  earn  as  much  as  $3  a  week,  while  her  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  year  were  only  $2.58.  She  lived  in  a  two- 
room  tenement  with  another  woman  78  years  old,  who  was  supporting 
herself  by  taking  in  washing  and  renting  the  one  bedroom  to  Miss 
C.,  who  paid  $1.25  a  week.  Each  paid  for  her  own  food.  As  Miss 
C.  found  it  very  hard  to  make  her  $2.58  pay  for  everything,  she 
frequently  went  without  food,  trying  to  pay  her  rent  promptly,  for  her 
great  fear  was  of  being  turned  out. 

Miss  A.,  in  Boston,  is  50  years  old.  She  was  working  in  a  clothing 
shop  and  earning  $5  in  good  times  and  as  low  as  $3  in  the  dull  season. 
"When  I  get  so  little  as  that,  I  have  to  retrench/'  she  said,  "and 
get  all  my  meals  in  my  room." 

Several  grades  higher  in  the  social  plane  the  struggle  seems  just 
as  hard.  Miss  H.,  in  Philadelphia,  a  woman  44  years  old,  was 
well  educated,  as  education  went  in  her  girlhood,  and  brought  up 
in  the  society  of  refined  and  cultured  people.  Through  financial 
reverses  she  was  thrown  on  herself  for  support  and  went  into  a  small 
specialty  store,  where  she  has  been  for  14  years.  Her  average  earn- 
ings were  $10.62  a  week,  and  living  as  economically  as  she  could 
without  lowering  her  standards  so  that  they  would  be  unendurable 
to  her  she  just  about  met  her  yearly  expenses;  if  she  was  ill,  as  she 
was  for  2  weeks  last  year,  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  and 
pay  it  back  in  installments. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  these  women  ?  The  earning  capac- 
ity of  all  of  them  is  on  the  decline;  for  three,  at  least,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  alive  on  any  less  than  they  have.  All  of  them 
have  worked  faithfully  and  honorably  all  their  lives  but  have  not 
been  able  to  earn  more  than  enough  for  their  daily  living,  and  a  poor 
one  at  that.  They  are  haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  reward  that 
will  be  held  out  to  them  in  their  old  age  is  the  poorhouse,  or,  at  least, 
an  old  ladies'  home. 

The  number  of  women  in  this  group  having  partial  dependents  is 
also  small,  being  56  out  of  a  total  of  542,  or  10.3  per  cent,  having 
an  average  of  1.1  per  person.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  these 
partial  dependents  as  of  those  in  the  private  family  group,  many  of 
them  being  relatives  to  whom  the  woman  wage-earner  sends  money 
regularly,  but  for  whom  she  has  to  take  no  personal  care.  Where 
such  is  not  the  case  the  partial  dependent  is  often  an  older  or  younger 
relative  for  whom  two  women  may  be  responsible,  or  a  person  earning 
something,  but  not  enough  to  be  independent. 

But  the  women  in  this  group  for  the  most  part  lead  an  independent 
life.     They  are  responsible  for  no  one,  they  are  responsible  to 
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they  come  and  go  and  spend  their  money  when  and  where  they  will. 
The  restrictions,  with  the  exception  of  a  prejudice  against  cooking  in 
the  rooms,  of  the  average  boarding  or  lodging  house  within  the 
reach  of  these  women,  are  few.  "I  don't  care  what  they  do  so  long 
as  they  are  quiet  and  don't  make  a  disturbance,"  was  the  sentiment 
of  one  landlady,  and  "It's  none  of  my  business  where  they  go  so  long 
as  they  behave  themselves  here."  "Certainly  they  can  receive  their 
callers  in  their  rooms,  though  I  wouldn't  want  anything  going  on 
that  wasn't  respectable." 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  women  boarding  and  lodging  have  the 
use  of  a  house  sitting  room.  The  majority  of  these  women  are  living 
in  houses  just  over  the  line  from  private  families,  according  to  the 
arbitrary  definition  decided  on  for  this  classification — that  is,  families 
having  four  or  possibly  five  boarders  or  lodgers.  Here  the  lodgers 
have  the  use  of  the  family  sitting  room,  as  there  is  usually  a  room  for 
that  purpose,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  a  dining  room  or  kitchen.  The 
latter  is  used  as  a  sitting  room  in  many  of  the  foreign-born  families 
where  a  large  number  of  outsiders  are  taken  in,  crowding  every 
sleeping  room  to  its  limit  and  paying  only  a  very  small  sum  for  their 
accommodations . 

But  55  per  cent  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  women  had  no  house 
sitting  room  and  no  place  other  than  their  rooms  in  which  to  receive 
friends.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  landlady  to  object  to  a  girl  entertain- 
ing her  gentlemen  friends  in  her  bedroom,  provided  they  do  not  stay 
too  late  and  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  by  that  she  means  that  they 
do  not  make  such  a  noise  as  to  disturb  the  whole  house.  Frequently, 
too,  the  girls  visit  the  men  lodgers  of  the  house  in  their  rooms,  and 
the  men  return  the  calls.  The  only  alternative  to  entertaining  callers 
in  their  bedrooms  is  to  meet  them  on  the  street.  For  these  girls  and 
women  who  live  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  it  has  become  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  receive  men  in  their  rooms  that  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  think  anything  of  it.  It  is  the  custom.  If  a 
woman  has  no  other  home  than  her  room,  she  feels  that  in  that  room 
she  must  entertain  her  friends.  "Of  course  she  lets  us  have  our 
gentlemen  callers  in  our  rooms,"  said  one  girl.  "If  she  didn't  it 
would  be  because  she  thought  we  were  bad  girls,  and  if  she  thought 
that  we  wouldn't  stay."  If  there  is  a  "house"  parlor,  the  girls  do 
not  make  much  use  of  it,  save  for  strangers.  With  the  present  high 
city  rents,  moreover,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  the  land- 
ladies to  give  up  their  largest  and  best  paying  room — as  the  down- 
stairs parlor  generally  is — for  a  public  sitting  room.  This  is  the  view 
prevailing  among  lodgers  and  lodging-house  keepers. 

But  even  if  the  absence  of  a  sitting  room  is  not  keenly  felt  it  is 
none  the  less  an  evil.  Unfortunately  the  "gentlemen  friends"  are 
not  always  deserving  of  the  name,  the  girls  are  often  weak  and  easily 
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led  astray,  and  the  free  and  easy  intercourse  which  is  nobody's 
business  may  end  most  disastrously. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing,  until  a  woman  goes  there  to 
live,  into  what  sort  of  a  house  or  among  what  sort  of  people  she 
is  going.  For  a  very  large  number  of  the  women  leading  immoral 
lives  are  scattered  among  the  lodging  houses  and  too  many  land- 
ladies ignore,  if  they  do  not  countenance,  questionable  occurrences. 
They  must  keep  their  rooms  filled,  and  women  of  lax  habits  pay 
well.  Out  of  43  boarding  and  lodging  houses  visited  in  the  largest 
lodging-house  section  of  one  city  five  were  known  to  the  agent  to  be 
houses  where  fast  women  lived.  How  many  more  there  were  it  is 
impossible  to  say  or  whether  or  not  the  women  visited  in  these 
houses  knew  their  character;  two  certainly  did,  one  certainly  did 
not  (but  finding  it  out  made  haste  to  move),  three  may  or  may  not 
have  known. 

The  experience  of  one  woman  visited  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
further  illustrates  this  situation.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
supported  herself  and  child  in  the  country  for  three  years,  but  finding 
her  wages  too  small  came  to  the  city  to  get  work.  Her  first  lodging 
house  she  found  from  the  sign  " Rooms  to  rent"  in  the  window,  and 
although  she  was  not  prepossessed  with  the  landlady  stayed  because 
the  rates  were  low.  Soon,  however,  her  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  landlady  and  lodgers  and  a  raid 
on  the  house  by  the  police  justified  her  suspicions.  Seeking  a  new 
place,  she  found  herself  in  a  house  where  the  keeper  was  confessedly  a 
woman  of  ill  repute  and  was  not  averse  to  influencing  her  lodgers. 
She  left  this  house  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  feeling  that  "all  city 
people  were  bad."  For  a  young  woman  to  go  into  a  boarding  or 
lodging  house  and  meet  women  leading  immoral  lives,  or  if  she  does 
not  meet  them,  at  least  to  know  what  is  going  on,  to  see  the  ease  with 
which  these  women  get  money  to  buy  fine  clothes,  to  observe  the 
apparent  luxury  of  their  lives,  is  putting  her  under  influences  and 
temptations  that  may  prove  too  much  for  her  power  of  resistance. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  among  the  lodging-house  keepers  some  of 
the  girls'  best  friends.  Many  a  time  the  room  rent  has  been  allowed 
to  run  on  if  a  girl  is  out  of  work  or  in  misfortune  till  she  can  get  work 
again.  Some  have  loaned  money  to  girls.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
loans,  many  girls  would  be  turned  out  into  the  street,  for  there  often 
comes  a  time  when  a  woman  is  out  of  work,  has  used  up  all  her  reserve, 
and  is  obliged  to  look  to  some  one,  temporarily  at  least,  for  help. 

Such  a  case  was  Sarah  M.,  who  had  been  in  this  country  one  year 
when  visited.  She  first  went  to  work  in  a  clothing  shop,  earning  $3.50 
a  week.  One  day  her  employer  sent  her  home  as  work  was  slack. 
From  then  until  just  before  the  agent's  visit — three  months — she  had 
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been  out  of  work.  She  had  saved  $6  and  that  partly  paid  for  a  place 
to  sleep  with  a  family  about  as  poor  as  she  was.  She  had  lived  for 
weeks  on  2  cents'  worth  of  bread  a  day  and  a  little  tea,  and  now  said 
she  had  " queer  feelings  in  her  stomach"  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Her  landlady  sometimes  cooked  a  supper  for  her,  charging  only  10 
cents,  which  barely  covered  the  cost  of  the  food,  did  her  washing,  and 
helped  her  in  every  way  she  could.  Another  was  Esther  G.,  whose 
average  weekly  earnings  were  $1.96.  This  did  not  pay  her  expenses, 
but  when  she  was  out  of  work  her  landlady  trusted  her  for  her  room 
rent,  she  used  what  little  money  she  had  to  buy  food,  and  when  she 
got  a  place  again  began  to  pay  off  the  burden  of  debt  which  had 
accumulated. 

There  were  other  cases  where  girls  were  out  of  work,  but  gave  no 
such  evidence  of  real  need  nor  abridgement  of  personal  comforts. 
Two  very  pretty  young  girls,  Annie  and  Helen  C.,  told  of  being  out  of 
work  for  several  weeks.  They  said  they  had  to  work  as  they  had  no 
other  income.  It  had  been  their  custom  to  get  an  occasional  meal 
at  the  home  of  a  brother,  but  further  inquiry  did  not  disprove  their 
claim  to  practical  dependency  upon  their  earnings,  which  for  the 
preceding  year  had  averaged  $4.64  weekly  for  one  and  $5.92  for  the 
other.  The  average  weekly  expenditure  for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light, 
and  laundry  was  $4.50  for  each  girl. 

But  their  large  room  in  an  average  lodging  house  was  comfortably 
furnished  and  attractively  "fixed  up"  with  a  large  college  banner, 
kodak  pictures,  and  little  knicknacks.  Furs  that  looked  expensive, 
pretty  suede  boots,  and  other  evidences  of  money  spent  were 
abundant. 

WOMEN  LIVING  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

In  the  last  group,  the  "organized  boarding  houses,"  we  find  the 
smallest  number  of  women,  only  162,  or  10.1  per  cent.  This  is  only 
natural  because  there  are,  of  course,  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  such  houses.  Even  this  per  cent  is  much  too  large  if 
working  women  as  a  whole  are  considered,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
visit  enough  of  these  houses  to  get  any  idea  of  the  conditions  there 
and  not  get  an  undue  proportion.  Also  in  visiting  these  places  extra 
names  were  often  obtained  and  schedules  taken,  thus  swelling  the 
per  cent,  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  can  not  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  proportion  of  women  living  in  these  homes.  The  two  tables 
following  show  the  facts  as  to  average  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and 
number  of  dependents. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES, 
CLASSIFIED  BY  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Number  of  women,  with  average  weekly  cost  of  living  — 

$1  to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2  to 

$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3  to 

$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 
$3.99. 

$4  to 
$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 
$4.99. 

$5  to 
$5.49. 

$5.50 
to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$0.49. 

$0.50 
and 
over. 

Total. 

2 
9 
10 
11 
12 
19 
7 
20 
8 
15 
2 
6 
6 
9 

1 

$3  50  to  $3  90 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
6 
2 
3 

$4  to  $4.49       

1 

2 
3 
3 
7 
5 
1 
8 
4 
3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 

$4  50  to  $4  99 

2 

1 

$5  to  $5  49 

$5.50  to  $5.99 

$0  to  $6  49 

2 

$0  50  to  $G  99 

1 
2 
3 

$7  to  $7.49 

5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

$7  50  to  $7  c»9 

$8  to  $8.49 

3 

4 

2 

1 

$8  50  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.49 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

$9  50  to  $9  99 

1 
3 

j 

$10  to  $10.49   .      .   . 

1 

$10.50  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.49  

1 

$11.50  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 
1 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  and  over 

1 

1 
5 

a  156 

Not  reported 

Total 

3 

2 

24 

46 

24 

29 

14 

10 

3 

1 

o  Not  including  6  waitresses,  whose  cost  of  living  is  not  comparable,  as  food  is  paid  for  in  service. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES 
WHO  HAVE  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPEND- 
ENT ON  THEM  FOR  SUPPORT,  BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Average  weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  women   having 
wholly  dependent  on  them 
-for  support  — 

Number    of    women  having 
partially  dependent  on  them 
for  support- 

One 

person. 

Two 
persons. 

Total. 

One 

person. 

Two 
persons. 

Total. 

15  50  to  $5  99 

2 

2 

$6  to  $0  49  • 

$0  50  to  $G  99 

$7  to  $7  49 

1 



1 

2 

2 

$7  50  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  49 

1 

1 

3 

3 

$8  50  to  $8  9*) 

$9  to  $9  49 

$9  50  to  $9  9*) 

1 
1 

1 

1 

$10  to  $10.49 

$10  50  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  49 

1 

1 

$11  50  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

1 

1 

$13  to  $13  49 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

1 

5 

7 

2 

9 

The  girls  in  these  houses  were  found  to  be  the  youngest  of  any 
group,  the  average  age  being  24.1,  and  yet  their  average  earnings  are 
next  to  the  highest,  being  $7.16,  only  15  cents  below  those  of  the 
older  women  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  houses  visited,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  such  houses, 
attract  the  best  type  of  the  young  working  women,  the  most  intelli- 
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gent  and  able.  Certainly  they  do  not  live  there  because  it  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  living,  because  the  cost  of  living  for  these  girls  is  next 
to  the  highest,  only  regular  boarding  and  lodging  houses  costing  more. 
It  seems  rather  that  the  girls  living  in  these  houses  are  girls  who 
demand  a  standard  which  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  elsewhere, 
for  it  may  be  said  that  living  conditions  of  the  same  standard  as  those 
in  these  houses  or  clubs  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  elsewhere 
except  at  a  considerably  higher  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  girls  living  in  this  way  come  under  the  head  of 
this  investigation,  which  included  only  women  employed  in  stores, 
factories,  or  other  occupations  calling  for  like  qualifications. 

Out  of  over  400  women  living  in  one  of  these  houses  only  7  were 
in  these  employments.  In  each  of  two  smaller  houses,  one  accom- 
modating 35  and  one  18,  there  was  but  one  girl  working  in  the  employ- 
ments specified.  The  per  cent  was  sometimes  larger,  but  these  girls 
specified  were  always  greatly  in  the  minority.  Most  of  the  women  in 
these  houses  were  doing  office  work,  some  were  teachers,  and  quite  a 
number  were  students.  It  seems  impossible  for  these  homes  to  draw 
at  the  same  time  girls  from  different  industrial  planes,  both  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  paying  the  same  amount  for  board  and 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  social  status,  the  clerical  and  office 
workers  invariably  feeling  above  the  store  girls  and  the  store  girls  in 
turn  above  the  factory  girls. 

The  chief  objections  offered  by  girls  to  this  way  of  living,  aside  from 
the  stigma  which  some  feel  of  living  in  a  house  partly  supported  by 
organizations,  are  the  various  restrictions  which  these  different  houses 
impose  about  such  matters  as  hours  for  closing,  receiving  men  friends 
in  their  rooms,  etc.  An  attractive,  intelligent  girl  in  one  of  these 
houses  was  asked  why  it  was  that  the  girls  who  needed  such  a  home 
the  most — the  girl  getting  low  wages  and  living  alone — so  often  would 
not  come.  " Because  they  won't  stand  for  the  restrictions/'  was  the 
prompt  answer.  "They  don't  want  to  be  watched  and  interfered 
with  all  the  time."  She  concluded  sagely:  "And  those  girls  that  kick 
most  about  the  regulations  are  the  ones  that  need  them  most." 

Some  houses  allow  the  girls  to  be  out  only  certain  evenings  in  the 
week;  almost  all  have  a  definite  hour  for  closing,  generally  10  o'clock, 
and  in  many  cases  a  girl  who  is  not  in  by  that  hour  is  locked  out  for 
the  night.  She  must  then  spend  it  where  she  can.  Instances  were 
told  to  the  agents  of  girls  walking  the  street  all  night,  having  no  place 
to  which  they  could  go.  One  girl  returning  home  with  a  man  friend 
a  few  minutes  late  found  herself  locked  out,  and  had  she  not  known 
a  girl  in  a  lodging  house  whom  she  could  ask  to  take  her  in  would  have 
been  in  a  most  humiliating,  if  not  compromising,  position.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  matrons  in  these  houses,  whose 
purpose  is  to  offer  safe  homes  to  women,  seem  to  feel  no  moral  respon- 
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sibility  about  leaving  a  girl  to  spend  the  night  on  the  street.  Fortu- 
nately many  of  them  are  seeing  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude 
and  are  making  the  penalty  for  being  late  less  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  such  houses  the  girls  lead  a  normal  and  much 
happier  life  than  in  a  boarding  and  lodging  house.  They  have  a  feel- 
ing of  comradeship;  they  have  pleasant  social  life  at  home;  they  have 
a  sitting  room  with  a  piano,  books,  and  magazines.  The  girls  feel  at 
home  there. 

Very  much  depends  on  the  matron  or  woman  in  charge  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  position  to  fill,  but  one  who  can  win  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  girls  has  a  tremendous  influence  upon  them. 

Apart  from  the  conditions  already  mentioned  in  the  four  groups, 
the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement  offered  to  working 
women  are  about  the  same  for  all.  To  the  query  as  to  what  the 
women  did  for  amusement,  the  answers  ranged  from  church  to  fancy- 
dress  balls,  but  the  things  that  were  reiterated  again  and  again  were 
" taking  walks/'  recreation  parks,  moving  pictures,  theaters,  and 
dance  halls.  Some  go  to  concerts  or  lectures  or  to  social  gatherings 
at  the  homes  of  friends.  Among  the  Slavic  people  wedding  parties 
are  gala  occasions,  but  the  five  forms  of  amusement  first  mentioned 
are  the  backbone  of  all. 

Who  are  the  women  who  entertain  themselves  thus  ?  Not  the  older 
women.  Even  those  who  have  no  heavy  cares  find  themselves  tired 
out  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work  and  are  content  to  stay  quietly  at 
home. 

But  the  younger  women  are  still  eager  to  enjoy  anything  that  comes 
their  way  and  keen  to  gather  in  all  the  excitement  that  they  can. 
With  their  financial  resources,  however,  the  amount  which  they  can 
spend  for  amusement  is  very  limited,  as  the  margin  left  after  paying 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  must  furnish  clothes  before 
it  can  be  drawn  on  for  amusement  or  recreation. 

INCOME  AND  COST   OF  CLOTHING  FOR   ONE  YEAR  OF   196  WAGE- 
EARNING  WOMEN  IN  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  average  yearly  expenditure  for  clothing  has  been  taken,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  research  department  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  from  schedules  filled  in  their  inves- 
tigation of  a  " Living  Wage."  An  average  weekly  expenditure  was 
computed  from  the  yearly  expenditure  of  121  women  in  employments 
covered  by  this  investigation.  Twenty-two  of  these  were  store 
women,  29  waitresses,  and  70  were  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and 
miscellaneous  establishments.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all 
except  waitresses  was  $7.13. 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CLOTHING  DURING  ONE  YEAR  OF  196  WORK- 
ING WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[Data  furnished  by  th»  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston;  collected  1907.] 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Income 
for  the 
year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
clothing 
for  the 
year. 

Occupation  or  industry. 

Income 
for  the 
year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
clothing 
for  the 
year. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER 
RETAIL  STORES. 

$168.00 

$58.18 

FACTORIES,  MIL  LS,  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS     OCCUPA- 
TIONS —  concluded. 

Clothing    tailoring 

$343  50 

$76  65 

Do                        

228.25 

64.26 

Candy  factory 

348  16 

61  45 

Do     

231.50 

60.00 

Box  factory  

351.00 

60  00 

Do                           

a  235.  00 

610.00 

Grocery  manufacturing 

353  00 

87  54 

Do  

240.  00 

70.15 

Hat  factory  

353.50 

25  00 

Do                           

250.00 

50.00 

Telegraph  operator     .  . 

355  50 

118  90 

Do 

273.00 

72.18 

Clothing 

358  50 

86  50 

Clothing  altering 

279  30 

65  91 

Shoe  factory 

360  00 

52  00 

Saleswoman                    .  . 

308.50 

108.  20 

Telephone  operator 

374  17 

40  44 

Do                 

309.50 

92.44 

382.00 

52  00 

Do                              .  .  - 

312.  00 

52.00 

Shoe  factory 

382  99 

44  15 

Do     

330.  10 

62.50 

Clothing      

386.00 

122  75 

Do                              -  ... 

357.00 

45.23 

Time  checker 

387  33 

86  30 

Do 

362.00 

57.25 

Clothing    tailoring 

398  00 

45  00 

Do 

379.  35 

88.  95 

Shoe  factory              

407  00 

62  00 

Do 

393.00 

75.00 

Electric  light 

410  20 

48  21 

Do 

a  397.  00 

b  18.  00 

Shoe  factory  

412.  32 

47  15 

Do 

398.50 

76.50 

Laundrv 

416  00 

52  00 

Do 

405.  30 

73.95 

Publishing  

423.00 

46  40 

Do 

407.50 

52.60 

Garter 

429  00 

80  45 

Do                    

466.00 

29.54 

Photographic  assistant  

443.00 

21  00 

Demonstrator 

504.68 

186.  19 

Clothing    shirt  -  waist  fac- 

Saleswoman          

624.00 

75.00 

tory               

444.00 

69  10 

Do 

677.  75 

177.53 

Clothing 

450  00 

40  60 

Do 

451  00 

qq  1  c 

Total               

c  7,  905.  23 

c  1,693.  56 

Shoe  factory 

453  53 

75  50 

Weekly  average 

c6  91 

cl  48 

Printing 

460  00 

52  00 

Clothing 

461  53 

49  40 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  MIS- 

Glove factory  

468.00 

137.00 

CELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Tailoring 

502  00 

68  94 

Clothing    dressmaker 

562  75 

77  07 

Rubber  factory  

189.  25 

96.28 

Masseuse 

600.00 

100  00 

Brush  factory 

195  00 

32  50 

Clothing 

608  00 

126  65 

210  20 

62  55 

624  00 

78  00 

Razor  factory                  ... 

213  40 

61  25 

644  00 

185  88 

Candy  factory  

233.50 

44.25 

Shoe  factory 

676.00 

200  00 

Pickle  factory 

o233  68 

66  25 

Clothing 

800  00 

52  00 

Muslin  underwear  

235.00 

34.91 

Dressmaker         .      ... 

926.00 

199  50 

24'7  93 

43  60 

Clothing    dressmaker 

243  00 

77  70 

Total 

c26  216  96 

c4  893  77 

Clothing  —  finisher,  waists  

250  00 

35  00 

Weekly  average 

c7  20 

cl  35 

Rubber  factory 

254  00 

104  00 

Clothing—  finisher,  waists  
Tobacco  factory 

256.00 
260  00 

34.00 
104  00 

Weekly  average  earnings  for 
both  store  and  factory  wo- 

Hat factory       

264.50 

78.00 

men 

«7.13 

Shoe  factory 

272  20 

30  00 

W  e  e  k  1  y   expenditure   for 

Laboratory  

281.00 

59.25 

clothes                       

cl.38 

Clothing 

282  50 

81  05 

Millinery  factory  

283.00 

100.00 

Corset  factory     ... 

287  00 

32  00 

"WAITRESSES  (<*) 

Clothing 

290  00 

77  70 

Publishing.., 

290  00 

72  60 

Waitress     . 

215.  44 

91.45 

Clothing 

292  50 

74  51 

Do 

258  40 

28  25 

Do  . 

293  00 

60  68 

Do 

298.00 

36.48 

Publishing 

294  00 

60  84 

Do 

309.88 

80.81 

Clothing  —  dressmaker  

299.00 

20  00 

Do     . 

330.  40 

142.05 

Tobacco  factory 

300  00 

156  00 

Do 

338.00 

39.89 

Candy  factory 

300  00 

25  00 

Do 

o  340.  70 

(e) 

Hat  factory  .    

300  00 

30  00 

Do 

345.  80 

52.00 

Do 

300  00 

26  00 

Do 

351.  33 

46.00 

Clothing         

304.00 

30  00 

Do   

352.  25 

52.28 

Clothing  factory 

308  00 

77  00 

Do               

354.  50 

65.90 

Box  factory 

318  00 

39  42 

Do 

363.  50 

48.71 

Clothing  —  dressmaker  .   .  . 

329  00 

55  00 

Do     

381.  00 

26.63 

Clothing.  .  . 

342.00 

52.00 

Do... 

381.00 

64.00 

«  Not  included  in  total  or  average. 

ft  Not  included  in  total  or  average;  subsidized  as  to  clothing, 
c  See  notes  to  details. 

tf  Income  for  the  year  includes  an  estimate  for  the  value  of  food  given  as  part  of  wagei. 
•  Subsidized  as  to  clothing. 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CLOTHING  DURING  ONE  YEAR  OF  196  WORK- 
ING WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  BOSTON,  MASS.— Concluded. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Income 
for  the 
year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
clothing 
for  the 
year. 

Occupation  or  industry. 

Income 
for  the 
year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
clothing 
for  the 
year. 

WAITRESSES—  concluded. 
Waitress 

a  $395  00 

6  $10  50 

OCCUPATIONS  NOT  INCLUDED 
IN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SELF- 

Do  

400.  00 

53.46 

concluded 

Do 

400  50 

113  50 

Do... 

410.60 

48.30 

Clerical 

a  $421.  20 

(C) 

Do  .. 

423.  40 

81.72 

Gymnasium  teacher 

a  436  60 

6  $8.  50 

Do 

458  00 

29  57 

Clerical 

443  00 

60  50 

Do  

464.  00 

87.00 

Office  assistant  to  physician 

466  00 

217  25 

Do  .. 

4«5  50 

50.00 

Clerical 

468  00 

188  00 

Do 

475  00 

81  54 

Do 

468  00 

78  00 

Do  

o  488.  23 

(c) 

Do 

480  00 

171  50 

Do 

4%.  00 

46.91 

Do 

480  00 

70  85 

Do... 

496.00 

161.25 

Teacher  

500.00 

188  80 

Do... 

50(>.  00 

92.38 

Clerical 

500  00 

50  00 

Do 

510.40 

78  00 

Do 

500  00 

39  39 

Do... 

518.00 

62.25 

Cook 

a  514.  80 

b  17.  45 

Do.   . 

522.  00 

41.19 

Nurse 

516  00 

50  00 

Do 

524  47 

101  73 

Clerical 

520  00 

112  50 

Do  

561.00 

71.67 

Do. 

520.00 

75  50 

Do 

520  00 

108  88 

Total 

d  11  910  37 

dl  974  92 

Do 

520  00 

39  25 

Weekly  average  

d7.90 

<*1.31 

Do.... 

520.00 

116.30 

Do 

520  00 

78  00 

Do  

520.00 

65.73 

OCCUPATIONS  NOT  INCLUDED 

Do 

520.00 

75.00 

IN  INVESTIGATION  OF  SELF- 

Assistant  cook.  .  . 

521.60 

41.27 

SUPPORTING  WOMEN 

Clerical      . 

522.00 

150.00 

, 

Do 

546.00 

112.64 

Clerical 

o  174.  00 

(c) 

Teacher 

575  00 

129  20 

Do 

236  00 

3000 

582  15 

161  25 

Stewardess  

a  279.  00 

b  10.  00 

Nurse 

585.00 

50  00 

Cleaner  (restaurant)  .  .  . 

a  292.  69 

615.53 

Clerical  .. 

601.00 

65.60 

Clerical-  .  . 

300.  00 

104.00 

Do  .   . 

624.00 

52.00 

Housemaid  (W.  E.  &  I.  W.) 

306.00 

20.25 

Associate  charities 

624.00 

167.  14 

Cleaner.  .  . 

a  313.  43 

(c) 

Clerical  . 

624.00 

104.00 

Clerical  

332.  00 

25.00 

Do..   . 

624.00 

234.00 

Cleaner 

a  335.  15 

b  14.10 

Do 

624.00 

200  00 

Clerical  

345.  50 

111.53 

Do  

624.00 

148.  61 

Cleaner  (restaurant)  ...    . 

a  347.  36 

(c) 

Do 

624.00 

99.75 

Cook 

358  00 

•        49.25 

Nurse 

633.  75 

25  00 

Clerical... 

358.00 

65.00 

Teacher  

665.00 

200.00 

Do  

364.  00 

78.00 

Clerical 

728.00 

160.00 

Do 

364  00 

107  13 

Do 

728  00 

107.00 

Do 

364  00 

100  00 

Do 

728  00 

82  05 

Do  .. 

o  367.  00 

b  8.00 

Social  worker 

774.  98 

178.50 

Cook 

a  384  87 

b    50 

Clerical 

780.00 

254.38 

Teacher  

400.  00 

110.00 

Do  ... 

780.00 

78.00 

Clerical 

407.  00 

32.83 

Do 

a  889.  48 

b  19.  70 

Do 

407  33 

112  00 

Do 

936.  57 

192.  30 

Do 

416  00 

52  00 

Do 

416.  00 

120.00 

Total          

d  29,409.88 

d  5,  895.  13 

Cook 

a  419  70 

b  12  95 

o  Not  included  in  total  or  average. 

b  Not  included  in  total  or  average;  subsidized  as  to  clothing. 

c  Subsidized  as  to  clothing. 

d  See  notes  to  details. 

If  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  cost  of  living  for  both  store 
and  factory  women  in  the  seven  cities,  as  shown  in  this  investiga- 
tion, be  combined,  the  results  show  the  weekly  average  earnings 
to  be  $6.67,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry  as  $3.80.  Inasmuch  as  the  earnings  shown  by 
the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  were  computed  in  the  same  way  as  the  earnings  of  the 
women  covered  by  this  investigation  and  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  results  is  but  46  cents  for  all  the  cities  and  only  39  cents  in 
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Boston,  it  is  apparent  that  the  two  groups  of  women  are  fairly 
comparable.  Making  use,  therefore,  of  the  earnings  and  cost  of 
living  as  shown  by  the  results  of  this  investigation  (representing 
the  larger  and  therein  more  reliable  body  of  information)  and  the 
figures  for  the  expenditure  for  clothes  shown  by  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  the  results  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  statement: 

Weekly  earnings $6.  67 

Weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry $3.  80 

Weekly  cost  of  clothes 1.  38 

5.18 


Margin  left  for  car  fare,  contributions  to  dependent  relatives,  emergencies,  and  p.  74 
amusements 1.  49 

Deducting,  then,  from  the  average  earnings  of  all  women,  exclusive 
of  waitresses,  the  cost  of  living  and  cost  of  clothes,  there  is  left  a 
margin  of  $1.49.  Out  of  this  come  car  fares,  often  60  cents  a  week; 
contributions  to  relatives,  which  average  44  cents ;  doctor  bills,  and 
all  incidental  expenses.  When  it  comes  to  amusements,  most  of 
the  women  have  nothing  left  to  spend.  Of  the  1,568  women  who 
reported  on  this  question,  62  per  cent  said  that  they  spent  no  money 
for  ple'asure— that  it  took  all  their'  earnings  to  meet  their  daily 
expenses.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  reported  that  they  spent  something, 
but  only  450,  or  22.3  per  cent,  gave  a  definite  weekly  amount. 
These  sums  varied  from  5  cents  to  $2,  but  the  average  for  the  450 
was  37  cents. 

In  looking  at  the  margin  left  after  the  cost  of  living  (°)  expenses  and 
clothing  have  been  deducted,  it  will  be  see*n  that  the  adrift  waitresses 
have  practically  the  same  margin,  if  the  wage  only  is  considered. 
Their  average  earnings  are  $5.71,  their  housing,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  $2.52,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3.19  (p.  196).  Deducting  $1.31 
for  clothes,  there  is  left  a  margin  of  $1.88.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  their  tips  often  mean  an  additional  weekly  income,  varying  from 
10  cents  to  $10,  they  at  once  appear  to  be  better  off  financially  than 
any  others.  An  illustration  of  the  girls'  sentiment  on  the  matter  is 
shown  by  the  statements  of  two  waitresses.  One  was  speaking  of 
some  unpleasant  features  of  the  work,  but  said  in  defense:  "It's  about 
the  only  way  a  girl  can  be  sure  of  getting  enough  to  eat  and  pay  her 
room  rent."  The  other,  who  had  previously  worked  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  bitterly  arraigned  the  store  work  and  said:  "I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  only  way  a  girl  can  earn  an  honest 
living  is  as  a  waitress,  where  she  gets  her  meals  and  something  in 

a  The  average  earnings  of  the  waitresses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  included  a  money  estimate  of  the  value  of  meals  received, 
while  the  average  earnings  in  this  investigation  did  not.  The  figures,  therefore,  can 
not  be  compared,  except  by  roughly  deducting  an  estimate  for  food. 
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tips  besides  her  wages."  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  find  the 
waitresses  spending  more  for  amusements — 45  cents  being  the 
average,  while  for  factory  girls  it  is  35  cents,  and  for  saleswomen 
37«  cents. 

Too  much  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  these  figures.  If  the  girl  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  happened 
to  be  "hard  up/'  she  was  inclined  to  think  she  spent  nothing.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  happened  to  be  a  time  when  she  had  more  money 
and  was  spending  freely,  she  would  give  an  estimate  too  large.  This 
much  can  be  said,  that  there  is  no  nicely  balanced  apportionment 
of  income  among  these  women.  When  they  have,  they  spend,  and 
when  they  have  not,  they  either  do  not  spend  or  go  in  debt. 

Even  if  most  of  the  girls  do  not  spend  money  for  amusements,  it 
is  no  proof  that  they  go  without  them.  Many  of  the  girls  have 
"gentlemen  friends"  who  take  them  out.  "Sure,  I  go  out  all  the 
time,  but  it  doesn't  cost  me  anything;  my  gentleman  friend  takes 
me,"  was  the  type  of  remark  heard  again  and  again.  "The  gentle- 
man friend"  plays  quite  as  important  a  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
working  women  as  in  the  lives  of  the  ladies  of  leisure,  and  the  girls 
who  have  "steadies"  are  regarded  as  fortunate  indeed. 

For  some  of  the  girls  reporting  "nothing"  for  amusements,  the 
statement  was  literally  true.  One  young  Jewish  girl,  earning  only 
$3.50  a  week  and  having  to  pay  off  indebtedness  to  her  landlady, 
not  only  had  no  money  to  spend  but  had  such  shabby  clothes  that 
she  was  ashamed  even  to  sit  out  on  the  steps  of  the  tenement  where 
she  lived.  But  the  majority,  even  if  they  have  no  money  to  spend, 
or  no  one  to  take  them  out,  as  long  as  they  have  clothes  that  are 
presentable  can  have  some  entertainment.  They  can  "take  a  walk" 
on  the  street;  go  into  the  free  dance  halls,  where  they  meet  men 
who  will  treat  them  to  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  This 
is  generally  "a  drink."  Or  they  will  take  a  car  to  some  amusement 
park  where  they  often  make  acquaintances  who  take  them  the  rounds 
of  the  resort. 

To  any  one  used  to  the  social  conventions  which  prohibit  women 
from  noticing  men  except  through  formal  introductions,  these  hap- 
hazard acquaintances  seem  quite  disconcerting.  But  girls  without 
homes  have  little  opportunity  for  meeting  men  except  when  they  are 
out  for  a  good  time,  and  the  absence  of  convention  does  not  neces- 
sarily argue  any  moral  irregularity.  It  is  not  the  man  of  the  same 
social  plane  who  does  the  harm  here,  it  is  the  man  socially  or  indus- 
trially above  the  working  girl  who  leads  her  into  danger. 

When  a  girl's  employer,  a  married  man,  tells  her  he  is  going  to  raise 
her  wages  soon,  and  asks  her  to  go  to  dinner  and  to  the  theater 
with  him,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse.  Even  if  she  did  not  care  for  the 
pleasure,  to  incur  his  disfavor  would  be  a  financial  loss.  In  one  case 
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reported  the  girl  said,  ' 'What's  the  harm?"  Another  pretty  young 
widow,  with  a  little  son,  was  discharged  from  her  place  as  waitress 
because  she  refused  to  let  the  night  manager,  a  man  whom  she 
feared  and  disliked,  walk  home  with  her  at  midnight.  In  the  restau- 
rants especially  the  women  are  subject  to  unpleasant  familiarity,  if 
nothing  more,  from  men  customers,  and  are  importuned  "to  make 
dates''  for  theaters,  suppers,  or  other  forms  of  entertainment.  One 
woman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  a  girl  permitted  and  encour- 
aged such  familiarity  she  "stood  no  show  of  getting  any  tips."  That 
this  is  an  exaggerated  statement  is  certain,  but  that  it  has  its  founda- 
tions in  truth  is  probable.  Such  attentions  from  men  are  much  more 
objectionable  than  walks  in  the  parks,  trips  to  Coney  Island,  or 
even  theater  parties  with  men,  who  though  they  be  but  acquaintances 
of  the  day,  meet  the  girls  as  friends  and  equals. 

In  judging  the  social  life  of  a  large  group  of  the  self-supporting 
women,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  standards,  opportunities, 
and  conventions  are  frequently  different  from  those  of  women  in  other 
circles.  Here  the  very  lack  of  convention  is  in  itself  a  convention, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  in  itself  arguing  any  laxity  of  morals. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS   OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  BOSTON, 

MASS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  women  in  Boston 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  70,339.  The  total  number 
engaged  in  the  classes  of  employment  covered  by  this  investigation 
was  approximately  27, 000.  (a)  This  total  is  made  up  of  figures  taken 
from  the  United  States  Census  on  Manufactures,  1905,  combined  with 
figures  for  the  women  employed  in  stores  and  laundries  taken  from  the 
Census  on  Occupations,  1900.  The  investigation  in  Boston  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  covered  a  period  of  about  two  months,  from  Jan- 
uary 6  to  March  2,  1909,  and  was  based  on  a  list  of  1,700  names.  Infor- 
mation as  to  occupation  and  whether  the  woman  was  living  at  home  or 
adrift  (6)  was  obtained  from  1,332  women.  A  few  of  the  remaining  368 
were  inapplicable  as  tp  occupation,  but  most  were  unobtainable  either 
because  of  false  address  or  because  the  women  had  moved.  Some 
of  the  women  had  left  the  city.  Work  was  getting  slack  and  they 
had  either  gone  to  their  homes  or  were  visiting  friends  or  had  gone 
to  another  city  to  seek  employment.  Many,  however,  though  still 
in  the  city,  had  left  no  address  and  could  not  be  located.  This 
shifting  propensity  of  the  latter  class  was  especially  marked  in  the 
lodging  district,  where  frequently  a  woman  who  could  not  be  inter- 
viewed at  the  first  visit  would  have  moved  before  the  agent  could 
call  again.  Of  the  1,332  women  who  were  located,  160  were  wait- 
resses, and  are  discussed  in  another  report  and  will  not  be  included 
here.  This  report,  therefore,  is  based  on  data  secured  from  1,172 
wage-earning  women.  Unlike  some  other  cities,  Boston  employs 
its  women  in  a  variety  of  industries  rather  than  in  a  few  which  are 
dominant. 

aNot  including  waitresses  and  telegraph  and  telephone  employees. 

6 For  explanation  of  the  word  "adrift"  as  used  in  this  report  see  page  10. 
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The   1,172   women  were    employed    in   fifty-one  occupations,  as 
follows : 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  BOSTiON,  MASS. 


Industry. 

Number 
included 
in  the 
investi- 
gation. 

Number 
in  entire 
city,  1906. 
<«) 

Department  and  other  retail  stores  

444 

*>5,682 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments: 
Boots  and  shoes 

114 

1  372 

Confectionery  .'. 

96 

2,018 

Laundries    . 

62 

2  906 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

60 

688 

Printing  and  publishing  (including  book,  job,  newspaper,  periodical,  and  music)  . 
Men's  clothing  

50 
37 

1,172 
1,540 

Women's  clothing  

33 

2,059 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

29 

1  177 

Boxes  (fancy  and  paper)  

28 

619 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

21 

57 

Tinware  

14 

85 

Other  occupations  

184 

7  382 

Total,  factories,  etc  

728 

21,075 

o  Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II. 
*  Compiled  from  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900. 

"Other  occupations"  include  various  employments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furs,  white  goods,  leather  goods,  paper,  linen  goods,  cards, 
buttons,  gloves,  jewelry,  ink,  neckwear,  hosiery,  brushes,  lace  cur- 
tains, mattresses,  elastic  goods,  flags,  glass,  rubber  goods,  straw  hats, 
upholstery,  textiles,  suspenders,  braids,  shirts,  underwear,  corsets, 
pottery,  thread  and  twine,  neckties,  drugs,  clocks,  furniture,  in 
pickle  packing,  fish  packing,  preserving,  and  also  employees  in  a 
clipping  bureau,  on  an  elevated  railroad,  in  a  wholesale  coffee  house, 
in  telegraph  offices,  and  in  telephone  exchanges. 

The  1,700  names  used  in  this  investigation  were  obtained  for  the 
Bureau  by  a  canvassing  company,  and  while  the  representative  in- 
dustries were  kept  in  mind  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  an  adequate 
number  of  women  employees  from  each,  women  were  visited  in  all 
districts  of  the  city  and  this  method  sometimes  resulted  in  an  ap- 
parently disproportionate  body  of  data  from  the  smaller  industries 
compared  with  the  census  returns  for  such  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  inquiry  developed  evidence  that  the  census  figures  of 
1900  seemed  much  too  low  for  some  of  the  divisions  of  employment. 
In  any  case  a  careful  analysis  of  the  accompanying  tables  will  show 
the  degree  of  similarity  in  the  wage  data  from  the  women  in  the 
various  industries  and  what  influence  a  disproportionate  number 
from  one  would  have  on  the  general  result.  It  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  important  enough  to  warrant  detailed  discussion,  especially 
since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  census  returns  are  unquestionably 
too  small  for  certain  employments  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 
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In  general,  when  a  factory  was  in  or  near  a  residence  district,  a 
group  of  women  employed  in  the  factory  lived  close  by.  While 
women  employed  in  candy  factories  were  found  in  all  districts  visited, 
one-half  of  the  96  in  this  occupation  came  from  Charlestown  and 
from  among  the  Italians  of  the  North  End  and  were  employed  in  the 
near  by  North  End  factories.  As  there  was  no  report  made  on  the 
nationality  of  the  home  girls  in  Boston  it  is  not  possible  to  judge 
what  part  the  nationality  plays  in  these  factory  groups.  It  probably 
has  but  little  influence  except  in  the  case  of  the  Italians  and  Jews  in 
the  North  and  West  Ends.  " Population  and  Social  Statistics  for 
1905,"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
gives  the  number  of  foreign-born  women  in  Boston  as  109,416,  or  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  women.  Among  these  every  nationality 
is  represented.  Over  half,  however,  are  from  the  British  Isles  and 
British  America,  with  the  Irish  predominating.  As  these  people 
quickly  assimilate  with  each  other  and  with  the  native  born,  we 
should  expect  to  find  few  racial  groups. 

The  small  district  of  Boston  known  as  the  North  End  is  densely 
populated.  It  reaches  to  the  harbor  on  the  north  and  east,  merges 
on  the  west  into  the  district  known  as  the  West  End  (also  old  and 
crowded),  and  in  the  south  runs  into  the  mam  business  district  of  the 
city.  Farther  south  beyond  the  South  End,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  city's  population,  come  Lower  Roxbury  and  the  suburbs,  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain.  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  are 
respectively  northwest  and  northeast  of  the  North  End. 

Separated  by  water,  but  closely  joined  by  bridges  or  tunnels,  South 
Boston  flanks  the  South  End.  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Bos- 
ton, and  Lower  Roxbury  are  filled  almost  uniformly  with  middle-class 
and  workingmen's  homes  in  brick  or  wooden  tenements  or  hi  two  and 
three  family  houses.  Almost  any  type  of  dwelling  may  be  found  in 
Roxbury.  For  the  most  part  the  housing  conditions  in  these  sections 
are  fair,(°)  or  better,  though  there  are  some  bad  conditions.  South 
Boston  especially  affords  many  examples  of  wretched  housing,  alleys, 
and  old,  dark,  and  dirty  tenements.  There  are  factories  and  stores  in 
all  these  sections. 

Upper  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain  are  also  home  sec- 
tions. Here  the  tenement  is  giving  way  to  the  two  or  three  family 
house  or  to  single  dwellings.  In  parts  of  these  sections  are  many  fine 
residences.  In  the  North  End  there  are  some  factories  and  many 
stores  and  tenements.  Some  of  these  tenements  are  modern,  giving 
sufficient  light  and  air  to  the  occupants,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
old.  In  many  cases  they  are  remodeled  private  dwellings,  very  rick- 
ety, and  so  dark  even  at  midday  that  in  visiting  in  this  section  the 

a  For  explanation  of  " grading"  see  notes  to  Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 6 
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agent  had  often  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  feeling  alone.  Alleys,  dwell- 
ings, and  rear  tenements  are  to  be  found  here  also.  The  streets  are 
crooked  and  extremely  narrow,  a  circumstance  which,  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  custom  of  living  much  in  the  open  air,  gives  the  visitor 
the  full  effect  of  the  dense  population. 

In  the  North  End,  Italians  predominate,  and  most  of  the  women 
visited  in  this  section  were  of  this  nationality.  The  section  also  con- 
tains Jews  and  some  Irish.  All  but  one  of  the  women  were  living  at 
home  or  with  relatives.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  near  by 
confectionery  and  tobacco  factories. 

The  West  End  is  separated  from  the  North  End  by  the  North  sta- 
tion. The  character  of  its  tenement  districts  is  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  occupants  are  Jews  rather  than  Italians.  It  has  also  well- 
defined  lodging-house  districts,  sloping  up  toward  the  fine  old  homes 
on  Beacon  Hill.  The  main  street  in  this  section  is  a  jumble  of  stores, 
lunch  rooms,  and  saloons,  with  tenements  and  lodging  houses  above. 

The  main  boarding  and  lodging  house  district  of  Boston  is  hi  the 
South  End,  extending  into  the  Back  Bay.  The  South  End  has  also 
many  tenements,  especially  toward  the  older  part  and  toward  the 
factories  east  of  Harrison  avenue. 

Most  of  the  lodging  houses  and  many  of  the  tenements  were  for- 
merly well-conditioned  private  residences.  The  typical  South  End 
lodging  houses  are  four  or  five  story  brick  dwellings  built  in  solid 
blocks  flush  with  the  street.  They  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  most 
genteel  to  those  that  conspicuously  flaunt  their  signs  of  "  Rooms  to 
let."  In  a  large  part  of  the  South  End  many  of  the  side  streets  are 
made  very  attractive  by  small  parks  or  strips  of  parking.  Still  others 
have  trees  and  small  grass  plots  between  the  houses  and  sidewalks. 
On  the  main  thoroughfares,  stores  and  lunch  rooms  occupy  the  lower 
floors. 

Near  the  business  sections  many  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  dark, 
and  dingy,  and  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the 
South  End  that  the  agent  found  a  girl  living  in  practically  a  cellar, 
with  the  only  window  high  up  near  the  ceiling.  In  the  nearer  Back 
Bay  the  houses  are  more  modern,  are  not  so  uniform  in  appearance, 
and  many  are  private  dwellings.  Here  are  also  many  apartment 
houses. 
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The  number  of  women  visited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city, 
the  per  cent  in  each  section  living  at  home,  and  the  per  cent  adrift, 
together  with  the  per  cent  employed  in  stores  and  in  factories  and 
miscellaneous  establishments,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  SPECIFIED  SECTIONS  OF  BOSTON  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  WORKERS  WHO  LIVED  AT  HOME,  WHO  WERE  ADRIFT,  AND 
WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  FACTORY  AND  MISCELLANE- 
OUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  cent  of  wage-earning  women  — 

Em- 

Locality. 

Total 
number 
visited. 

Living  at 
home. 

Adrift. 

Em- 
ployed 
in  retail 

ployed 
in  factory 
and  mis- 
cellane- 

stores. 

ous  es- 

tablish- 

ments. 

South  End  

262 

28 

72 

54 

40 

West  End 

98 

46 

52 

56 

44 

Roxbury  

290 

84 

16 

26 

74 

South  Boston,  Oharlestown,  and  East  Boston 

405 

90 

10 

35 

65 

Dorchester  and  Jamaica  Plain 

81 

90 

10 

32 

68 

North  End  

36 

97 

3 

8 

92 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
in  a  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  establishment  more 
than  58  hours  a  week.  But  few  violations  of  this  law  were  reported. 
The  schedules  of  hours  for  the  larger  stores  ranged  from  48  to  54  hours 
per  week.  Many  give  a  Saturday  half-holiday  for  3  months  hi  sum- 
mer. The  violations  reported  were  in  the  small  stores.  One  woman 
was  working  66  hours  per  week  hi  a  bakery,  another  60J  hours  per 
week  in  a  grocery  store.  Many  of  the  factory  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments were  running  less  than  their  schedule  hours,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  these,  especially  those  having  seasonal 
trade,  sometimes  offend.  Two  tailoresses  reported  working  65  hours 
per  week  for  6  months  in  a  year,  with  100  hours  additional  overtime 
for  17  weeks  of  this  period.  One  woman  worked  regularly  60  hours 
per  week  hi  a  laundry  with  some  overtime.  Another  worked  in  a 
millinery  establishment  63  hours  per  week  during  the  busy  seasons. 

Overtime  in  the  stores  is  caused  by  the  Christmas  rush,  stock  tak- 
ing, and  the  necessity  for  getting  stock  ready  for  special  sales.  In 
some  departments  this  necessity  is  real.  One  woman  who  sold 
machine-made  dresses  said  that  in  her  department  it  was  necessary 
to  stay  at  least  1  hour  per  night  once  a  week  to  get  a  stock  ready  for 
the  next  day.  In  this  particular  store  employees  were  allowed  to  take 
this  time  out  of  the  day  following  without  loss  of  pay,  but  they  seldom 
took  advantage  of  this  privilege.  Another  saleswoman  in  the  hosiery 
department  stayed  from  1  to  3  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  Christmas  rush  causes  some  overtime  in  all  stores.  Many  of  the 
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stores  in  Boston  do  not  keep  open  any  later  than  usual  at  Christmas, 
and  most  of  those  that  do  have  a  " shift  system"  whereby  the  women 
who  stay  late  at  night  may  come  later  the  next  morning.  But  even 
in  the  stores  that  close  at  the  usual  hour  some  employees  must  stay 
to  get  the  stock  in  order  for  the  daily  rush.  The  Christmas  overtime, 
as  reported,  was  from  4  to  24  extra  hours  per  week.  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  this  overtime  is  that  it  comes  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
regular  work  is  the  most  taxing  and  the  women  least  able  to  endure 
longer  hours.  Overtime  data  were  collected  only  from  the  women 
adrift.  Of  the  84  store  employees,  63  per  cent  (53  employees)  reported 
some  overtime,  aggregating  1,018  hours,  in  periods  varying  from  1  to 
6  hours  in  a  night  and  from  12  to  156  hours  during  the  year.  Extreme 
cases  that  were  reported  were  24  hours  in  one  week,  18  hours  in  one 
week,  36  hours  in  two  weeks,  12  hours  in  two  nights. 
ji  Among  the  women  employed  in  the  factories  and  miscellaneous 
establishments,  those  working  in  industries  having  the  longest 
hours — laundries  and  clothing,  especially  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery— reported  the  most  overtime.  Of  the  130  women  reporting, 
33  per  cent  (43  employees)  reported  some  overtime,  aggregating 
2,153.5  hours,  varying  from  14  hours  in  one  week  to  208  hours  in  a 
year.  Extreme  cases  were  52  hours  in  8  weeks,  40  hours  in  3  J  weeks, 
24  hours  in  2  weeks,  27  hours  in  3  weeks.  In  a  State  which  has  a  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  woman's  labor  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any 
satisfactory  information  from  the  employees  in  regard  to  overtime 
for  obvious  reasons,  particularly  in  times  when  work  is  scarce.  The 
overtime  and  general  industrial  conditions,  of  course,  apply  to  all 
women  employees,  whether  they  are  living  at  home  or  are  depend- 
ent upon  themselves. 

Information  in  regard  to  weekly  earnings  was  obtained  from  946  of 
the  1,172  women  covered  by  the  investigation.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  those  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  was 
$7.15.  Of  the  444  women  visited,  327  furnished  wage  data.  Of  those 
employed  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  the 
weekly  average  was  $6.53.  This  is  based  on  information  from  619 
women. 

In  addition  to  the  information  as  to  earnings  which  was  secured 
from  the  employees,  the  Bureau  was  able,  through  the  cooperation 
of  eleven  of  the  largest  department  and  specialty  stores  in  Boston,  to 
further  verify  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  store  employees.  In 
seven  of  these  stores  the  agent  took  the  figures  directly  from  the  weekly 
pay  rolls.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  women  employed  in 
these  eleven  stores  was  $7.46.  The  range  of  averages  was  from  $6.41 
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to  $8.50  in  the  department  stores.  One  high-grade  specialty  store  gave 
the  average  weekly  earnings  as  $17.22.  This  figure,  however,  was  not 
verified.  The  highest  verified  average  weekly  earnings  in  any  store 
was  $10.88  in  a  specialty  store.  The  average  weekly  earnings,  $7.46, 
obtained  from  these  stores  is  a  little  higher  than  that  obtained  from 
the  327  women  investigated,  $7.15.  The  difference  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  small  per  cent  of  the  women 
investigated  worked  in  small  stores  or  stores  which  pay  a  low  wage. 

Of  the  1,172  women,  829,  or  70.7  per  cent,  were  living  at  home  or 
with  relatives,  and  343,  or  29.3  per  cent,  were  "  adrift,"  i.  e.,  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves  and  practically  without  homes  in  the 
city.  Of  the  444  employed  in  stores,  285,  or  64.2  per  cent,  were 
living  at  home,  and  159,  or  35.8  per  cent,  were  adrift.  Of  the  728 
employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  184,  or  25.3 
per  cent,  were  adrift.  The  proportion  adrift  of  the  total  number  of 
women,  29.3  per  cent,  is  higher  than  the  normal,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  for  other  cities  investigated,  and  for  the  store  employees  is 
even  more  marked,  reaching  35.8  per  cent,  while  for  the  factory  and 
miscellaneous  employees  it  is  nearer  the  normal,  falling  to  25.3  per 
cent.  These  per  cents,  with  the  average  age  for  women  adrift,  which 
is  29  years,  coincide  with  the  well-known  fact  that  Boston  has  large 
numbers  of  mature  self-supporting  women,  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
city  where  the  number  of  women  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men. 
Though  the  per  cent  of  women  adrift  is  high,  it  should  perhaps  be 
even  higher,  for  in  the  boarding  and  lodging  house  districts  married 
women  were  frequently  found  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
either  element  of  a  home,  as  both  they  and  their  husbands  were  away 
all  day  and  at  night  came  back  to  a  single  room.  These  women,  who 
were  most  difficult  of  all  classes  to  interview,  especially  if  the  hus- 
bands were  present,  were  not  included  among  the  women  adrift, 
because  the  husband  was  regarded  as  the  financial  backer,  though  in 
many  instances  there  were  abundant  indications  that  he  was  only  a 
partial  or  uncertain,  or  at  best  an  intermittent  one. 

For  the  women  for  whom  personal  information  in  detail  was  secured, 
summaries  of  the  most  important  facts  are  presented  in  the  following 
tables.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women  inter- 
viewed data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  table.  Hence  the  num- 
bers reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table.  The  tables  give 
the  average  age,  experience,  earnings,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  for  the  store 
and  factory  women,  classified  as  "at  home"  and  "adrift."  For 
women  "adrift"  only  certain  other  details  are  given  relating  mainly 
to  expenditures. 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  o  ^employment  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Women 
for 
whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Average 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Average 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Average 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

243 

84 

243 

84 

24.1 

28.6 

240 

84 

5.2 
7.3 

243 

84 

$6.71 

8.42 

Women  adrift  

Total 

327 

327 

25.3 

324 

5.7 

327 

7.15 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home  

489 
130 

487 
130 

22.6 
29.1 

479 
130 

5.1 
8.5 

489 
130 

6.47 
6.76 

Women  adrift 

Total  

619 

617 

24.0 

609 

5.8 

619 

6.53 

Place  of  employment  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and 
laundry. 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Per 
cent 

all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
tribut- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

239 

$4.83 

55.6 

Women  adrift  

84 

$5.05 

84 

17.9 

$1.92 

Total  

239 

478 

4.83 
5.16 

55.6 
61.7 

84 

5.05 

84 

17.9 

'.•_  _—  '  _"   —  ' 

1.92 

•  '    '  

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home 

Women  adrift  

130 

4.18 

130 

21.5 

2.44 

Total 

478 

5.16 

61.7 

130 

4.18 

130 

21.5 

2.44 

WOMEN   "ADRIFT." 


Car  fare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Women 

for 

Place  of  employment. 

whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Per 
cent 
paying. 

Average 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent 
attend- 
ing. 

Average 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent 
report- 
ing 
cost. 

Average 
weekly 
cost. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores  
Factories,  mills,  etc  

84 
130 

52.4 
31.5 

$0.50 
.52 

2.4 

$0.65 

59.5 
45.4 

$0.36 
.29 

Total 

214 

39.7 

.51 

2.4 

.65 

50.9 

.32 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION  WAS  SECURED-Concluded. 

WOMEN  "  ADRIFT  "—Concluded. 


Place   of    employment    and 
food  and  housing  conditions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 

iy 

earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
cost  of 
living. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
margin 
for 
clothes, 
car  fare, 
recrea- 
tion, 
and 
emer- 
gencies. 

Contributions 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Per 

cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
amount. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Arer- 
age 
(years). 

Department  and  other  retail 
stores: 
Bad    food   and    housing 
conditions  

Bad  housing  conditions 
only 

1.2 

1.2 
2.4 

83.3 
11.9 

3.1 

5.4 
3.8 

74.6 
13.1 

$4.  13 
}o.31 

8.37 
10.13 

3.91 
J5.49 

6.97 
7.12 

$2.60 
4.33 

5.00 
5.88 

2.17 
2.44 

4.35 
4.90 

$1.53 

.98 

3.37 
4.25 

1.74 
3.05 

2.62 
2.22 

100.0 

$1.61 

1 

20.0 

1 

9.0 

Bad  food  only  
Good   or   fair   food   and 
housing  conditions  
Excellent  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions  

17.1 
20.0 

75.0 

2.01 
1.50 

2.12 

70 
10 

4 

29.4 
26.1 

27.8 

68 
9 

4 

8.3 
9.2 

6.5 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Bad    food   and    housing 
conditions  
Bad  housing  conditions 
only 

Bad  food  only  
Good   or   fair  food   and 
housing  conditions  
Excellent  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions  

16.5 
11.8 

2.15 
2.79 

97 
17 

29.4 
29.6 

93 

17 

7.9 
8.4 

Of  the  343  women  adrift,  complete  data  were  secured  from  214,  84 
of  whom  were  employed  in  stores.  The  average  age  of  the  84  store 
women  was  28.6  years  and  their  average  experience  7.3  years.  Of  the 
829  women  living  at  home,  complete  data  were  secured  from  732. 
The  average  age  of  the  home  women  employed  in  stores  was  24.1 
years,  and  their  average  experience  5.2  years.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  age  of  adrift  store  women  is  4£  years  more  than  that 
of  the  home  store  women,  and  they  average  about  2  years  more 
experience. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  adrift  store  women  is  $8.42 — 
$1.71  more  than  the  average  earnings  of  the  home  store  women — 
and  as  an  offset  to  the  $4.83  contributed  by  the  home  store  women, 
the  women  adrift  pay  weekly  an  average  of  $5.05  for  shelter,  food, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  store 
employees  living  at  home  is  $6.71,  and  56  per  cent  are  receiving  this 
average  or  under.  The  average  weekly  amount  paid  as  board  or 
contribution  to  the  family  fund  is  $4.83,  and  55.6  per  cent  are  turn- 
ing in  their  entire  earnings. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  women  employed  in  factories  and 
miscellaneous  establishments  were  adrift.  Their  age  averaged  29.1 
years  and  their  experience  8.5  years.  The  average  age  of  the  home 
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women  employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  establishments  is 
22.6  years  and  their  average  experience  5.1  years.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  working  life  in  factories  begins  slightly  earlier  than  in 
stores.  There  might  be  two  reasons  for  this.  Children  who  work  in 
factories  usually  belong  to  families  in  humble  circumstances  and  are 
forced  to  earn  something  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Then,  there 
are  probably  more  positions,  as  helpers,  etc.,  that  children  can  fill  in 
factories  than  there  are  in  stores,  where  the  requirements  are  more 
exacting.  The  factory  women  adrift  average  3.4  years  more  expe- 
rience than  the  home  factory  women,  and  their  average  age  is  6^ 
years  greater. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  adrift  factory  women  is  $6.76 — 
but  29  cents  more  than  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  home 
factory  women — and  the  factory  women  adrift  must  pay  a  weekly 
average  of  $4.18  for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  It  would 
appear  from  these  averages  that  the  weekly  earnings  in  stores  are 
higher  than  those  in  factories,  and  that  the  stores  have  more  high- 
paid  positions  as  a  reward  for  long  service  and  experience.  Also,  that 
the  factory  women  adrift  must  find  some  way  to  reduce  below  the 
average  possible  to  adrift  store  employees,  their  weekly  expenditure 
for  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  The  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  factory  employees  living  at  home  is  $6.47,  and  56  per  cent 
are  receiving  this  average  or  under.  The  average  weekly  contribu- 
tion is  $5.16,  and  61.7  per  cent  are  turning  in  their  entire  earnings. 
Here  again,  in  the  slightly  larger  weekly  contribution,  and  the  larger 
per  cent  contributing  all,  is  an  indication  of  the  greater  need  in  such 
families  and  a  confirmation  of  the  younger  age  of  the  contributing 
members.  Of  the  732  women  living  at  home  but  22  were  keeping 
their  entire  earnings,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  common 
belief  that  large  numbers  of  women  work  merely  for  pin  money. 

Most  of  those  turning  in  the  entire  earnings  lived  with  one  or  both 
parents,  and  customarily  handed  over  their  pay  envelopes  unopened 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Some  of  these  did  not  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  the  family  was  of  more  help  to  them  than  they 
were  to  the  family.  A  few  married  women  were  working  to  supple- 
ment their  husbands'  earnings,  sometimes  even  for  luxuries  or 
advantages,  such  as  music  lessons.  But  most  of  the  girls,  by  their 
contributions,  were  helping  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  not  a  few 
had  heavy  responsibilities.  Two  sisters,  one  16,  and  earning  $5  per 
week,  and  the  other  22  years  of  age,  earning  $12  per  week,  were  sup- 
porting the  parents,  who  were  too  old  to  work.  A  girl  of  22,  earning 
$15  weekly,  practically  supported  her  parents  and  four  of  their 
younger  children.  A  woman  38,  earning  $5,  was  temporarily  support- 
ing her  family,  her  husband  being  ill  and  able  to  earn  very  little.  A 
woman  of  40,  earning  $9,  supported  her  old  mother.  A  woman  of  25, 
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earning  $7,  paid  $3  in  board  to  her  sister-in-law  and  spent  most  of 
the  remaining  $4  on  her  father,  who  was  ill  and  needed  medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

The  average  weekly  wage  for  women  adrift  was  computed  for  the 
year  preceding  the  investigation,  on  the  basis  of  the  firm's  schedule 
wage,  after  deducting  for  any  losses  through  absence,  whether  for 
sickness,  voluntary  vacation,  or  enforced  lay-offs.  Any  commissions 
received  during  the  period  specified  were  included  in  the  average 
weekly  earnings.  For  the  store  employees,  the  firm's  schedule  wage 
gave  a  weekly  average  of  $8.97.  Thus  the  weekly  average  loss,  due 
to  lost  time  is  55  cents,  or  $28.60  in  a  year.  This  average  is  somewhat 
misleading  and  lower  than  the  actual,  for  while  commissions  were 
included  in  the  average  weekly  earnings,  they  were  not  taken  into 
account  in  a  firm's  schedule  wage,  but  only  the  amount  guaranteed 
by  the  store. 

In  most  stores  which  give  commissions,  a  certain  percentage  is 
given  on  Christmas  sales  for  a  period  of  from  5  to  21  days.  The  rate 
is  one-half  to  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  cases  reported  ranged  from  $3  to 
$8  per  year.  In  one  store  commissions  are  paid  the  year  round,  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  all  sales  amounting  to  more  than  a  specified 
sum,  graduated  according  to  wage.  This  store  has  also  another  form 
of  commission  known  as  extra  premiums — a  certain  per  cent  allowed 
on  the  sale  of  goods  which  are  either  old  or  damaged  or  for  some  other 
reason  are  undesirable  to  keep  in  stock.  These  latter  forms  of  com- 
mission in  some  departments  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  A  sales- 
woman in  the  fur  department  had  averaged  $18  per  week  on  com- 
missions for  4  weeks.  Another  in  the  suit  department  estimated  that 
her  commissions  averaged  $5  per  week  for  the  year.  A  third  realized 
$75  from  extra  premiums  during  the  year. 

In  the  stores  which  give  no  Christmas  commissions  the  women 
sometimes  receive  a  Christmas  present,  either  of  money  or  an  order 
for  a  certain  amount  to  be  "  traded  out "  in  the  store.  These  presents 
varied  from  a  50-cent  handkerchief  to  one  order  for  $15,  which  the 
recipient  exchanged  for  a  silver  chain  purse.  The  gifts  of  money 
were  from  $2  to  $15,  according  to  experience  and  position.  Neither 
the  presents  (being  regarded  as  optional  on  the  part  of  the  store  and 
somewhat  uncertain)  nor  pay  for  overtime  was  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Pay  for  overtime,  where  it  was  given  at  all,  was  in  sums  of  from  45 
to  50  cents,  and  was  known  as  "supper  money,"  because  it  was  given 
on  nights  when  the  women  worked  after  the  regular  hours.  Of  the 
53  women  reporting  overtime,  27,  or  53  per  cent,  had  received  some 
pay.  The  total  amount  paid  during  the  year  to  the  27  women  was 
$122.40,  an  average  of  $4.53  a  year  for  the  27  women  affected. 
Twenty  of  these  women  received  less  than  the  average,  which  was 
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brought  up  by  3  women  whose  overtime  extended  through  the  year, 
1  receiving  $18.20;  another  $19.20,  and  the  third  $25.  The  average 
earnings  for  the  4  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  was 
$9.42,  or  45  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  the  firm's  schedule 
wage.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  wage  was 
taken  the  one  store  paying  commissions  was  having  special  sales 
and  all  the  women  were  getting  the  benefit  of  their  Christmas  corn- 
missions. 

There  is  not  usually  much  lost  time  among  store  employees  through 
enforced  lay  offs  (as  compared  with  factory  employees),  except  among 
the  milliners,  who  are  out  of  work  about  3  months  during  the  year. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  women  received  a  vacation  of  from  1  week  to  2 
weeks  with  pay,  8  of  these  women  and  15  others  took  some  voluntary 
vacation  with  loss  of  pay.  Excluding  2,  who  took  exceptional  vaca- 
tions— one  15  and  the  other  13  weeks — the  20  women  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  45  weeks,  or  an  average  of  2J  weeks  each.  For  the  factory 
employees  the  firms'  schedule  wage  gave  a  weekly  average  of  $7.92. 
These  women  lost  through  "lay  off"  a  weekly  average  of  $1.88.  In 
the  case  of  the  factory  women  most  of  this  loss  was  due  to  dull  seasons, 
and  was  greater  during  1907-8  than  normal,  owing  to  the  general 
business  depression.  These  women  do  not  take  voluntary  vacations; 
the  time  they  are  laid  off  more  than  answers  the  purpose. 

Some  of  the  women  find  work  in  other  lines  during  the  dull  season. 
Money  paid  to  factory  employees  for  overtime  was  not  included  in 
the  average  wage  nor  in  the  average  weekly  earnings.  Of  43  women 
reporting  overtime,  21  received  some  pay  for  it.  The  total  amount 
paid  during  the  year  was  $193.49,  an  average  of  $9.21  a  year  for  the 
21  women  involved.  Thirteen  women  received  less  than  this  average. 
Those  receiving  the  most  for  overtime  were  a  mailer  in  a  bindery, 
who  was  paid  $54.60,  and  2  tailoresses  who  were  paid  $31.25  and 
$20  respectively. 

The  summary  table  already  given  (p.  86)  presents  a  comparison  of 
the  personal  data  obtained  from  adrift  women  employed  in  stores, 
and  adrift  women  employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments. The  average  age  of  both  classes  is  approximately  29 
years,  a  higher  average  than  in  any  other  city  studied  except  Phila- 
delphia. As  was  previously  stated,  the  number  of  women  in  Boston 
is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men  and  consequently  we  should  expect 
to  find  many  mature  women  in  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting. 
The  average  schooling,  8  years,  reflects  the  efficiency  of  the  compul- 
sory school-attendance  law  providing  that  "  every  child  between  7 
and  14  years  of  age,  and  every  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school." 
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The  average  weekly  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry 
for  the  store  employees  is  $5.05,  leaving  them  out  of  their  earnings  of 
$8.42  an  average  balance  of  $3.37  a  week  for  all  other  expenses,  such 
as  clothes,  sickness,  needs  of  dependent  relatives,  car  fare,  and  amuse- 
ments. The  factory  employees  have  an  average  balance  of  $2.58  for 
such  demands.  Of  the  store  employees  17.9  per  cent  are  contributing 
to  dependent  relatives  an  average  of  $1.92  per  week.  Two-thirds  of 
those  contributing  are  giving  less  than  this  average,  but  some  give 
much  more,  1  woman  contributing  $8  per  week.  Of  the  factory 
employees,  21.5  per  cent  are  contributing  an  average  of  $2.44  per 
week  to  needy  relatives.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  are  contributing 
more  than  this  average. 

This  great  demand  on  the  factory  women  is  explained  by  the  num- 
ber of  woman  in  this  class  who  are  mothers  of  families  trying,  by 
their  earnings,  to  keep  together  a  home  falling  into  a  state  of  dissolu- 
tion. Of  the  store  employees,  52.4  per  cent  pay  an  average  of  50 
cents  a  week  in  car  fare.  Of  the  factory  employees,  31.5  per  cent  pay 
an  average  of  52  cents.  This  average  is  brought  down  from  the 
normal  60  cents  per  week  by  those  women  who  ride  only  one  way 
daily,  or  only  in  stormy  weather.  Many  factory  women  live  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  factories  where  they  work,  though  a  few 
walk  from  one-half  to  1  mile  each  way,  and  walking  is  a  pleasant 
change  after  sitting  at  their  work.  Though  70  per  cent  of  the  store 
women  live  in  the  districts  nearest  the  large  stores,  many  are  doubtless 
too  tired  to  walk  after  being  on  their  feet  all  day.  Only  2  women 
are  spending  for  study.  Both  of  these  are  saleswomen  who  are 
taking  vocal  lessons;  1  spends  29  cents,  the  other  $1  per  week.  Two 
are  going  to  evening  high  school. 

Of  the  adrift  women  employed  in  the  stores,  59.5  per  cent  spend 
an  average  of  36  cents  per  week  on  amusements.  Of  the  adrift 
women  employed  in  the  factories,  45.4  per  cent  spend  an  average  of 
29  cents.  Individual  women  reported  spending  an  average  of  from 
5  cents  to  $1.50  weekly,  while  the  nature  of  the  amusement  varied 
from  that  of  the  girl  who  "just  couldn't  live  without  dancing"  to  the 
woman  who  attended  only  church  entertainments.  The  theater  was 
the  most  popular.  Those  who  could  afford  the  expense  went  to  see 
good  plays,  the  others  went  to  5  and  10  cent  shows.  Next  in  popu- 
larity came  dancing  and  visits  to  the  beaches  in  summer. 

The  total  number  of  adrift  women  who  reported  on  the  method  of 
living  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  tabulation  of  depart- 
ment and  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately  for  this  item. 
Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on  page  52.  Although 
the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  the  selection  was  such  as  to 
make  them  fairly  representative,  and  an  examination  of  them  some- 
what in  detail,  therefore,  becomes  of  value. 
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Of  the  84  adrift  women  employed  in  the  stores,  who  reported  on  this 
item,  60.7  per  cent  were  in  the  lodging  and  boarding  houses.  The 
next  largest  number,  21.4  per  cent,  were  in  organized  houses,  10.7  per 
cent  were  in  private  families,  and  7.2  per  cent  were  keeping  house. 
Of  the  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments, 45.4  per  cent  of  the  130  reporting  were  in  lodging  and 
boarding  houses,  24.6  per  cent  were  in  private  families,  19.2  per 
cent  were  keeping  house,  and  10.8  per  cent  were  in  organized  board- 
ing houses. 

In  a  closer  analysis  of  these  different  modes  of  housing,  we  find  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  lower  weekly  average  for  shelter,  food,  heat, 
lights,  and  laundry  spent  by  the  factory  employees.  The  boarding 
and  lodging  house  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  methods.  Next  in 
order  of  expense  are  the  organized  boarding  houses,  boarding  in 
private  families,  and — least  expensive — the  keeping-house  method. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  are  living  under  the 
most  expensive  conditions,  and  44  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees 
under  the  two  least  expensive.  Some  of  the  women  in  the  boarding 
and  lodging  houses  reduce  their  expenses  by  preparing  one  or  more 
of  their  meals  in  their  rooms;  13  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  are  getting  two  or  three  meals. 
Another  explanation  of  the  difference  of  weekly  outgo  was  found  in 
the  sections  of  the  city  in  which  these  women  live,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  in  these  sections, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  COST  OF  SHELTER  FOOD,  HEAT  LIGHT,  AND  LAUNDRY  FOR 
STORE  AND  FOR  FACTORY  WOMEN  IN  SPECIFIED  DISTRICTS  OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 
AND  PER  CENT  LIVING  IN  EACH  DISTRICT. 


Locality. 

Store  employees. 

Locality. 

Factory  employees. 

Average 
cost  of  shel- 
ter, food, 
heat,  light, 
and 
laundry. 

Per 
cent 
living 
in  each 
section. 

Average 
cost  of  shel- 
ter, food, 
heat,  light, 
and 
laundry. 

Per 
cent 
living 
in  each 
section. 

South  End,  West  End,  and 
Back  Bay 

$6.31 
4.06 

3.80 
3.02 

76 
12 

11 
ol 

South  End,  West  End,  and 
Back  Bay 

$4.81 
3.63 

3.64 

3.83 
3.66 

50 
25 

19 
5 
ol 

Roxbury  

Roxburv                

South  Boston,  East  Boston, 
and  Charlestown  

South  Boston,  East  Boston, 
and  Charlestown  

Jamaica  Plains 

Dorchester  and  Jamaica  Plains. 
North  End 

The  city 

5.05 

100 

The  city 

4.18 

100 

a  One  woman  only. 


While  76  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  live  in  the  sections  of  the 
city  where  the  average  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry 
is  most  expensive,  only  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  live  in 
the  same  section.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  former  live  in  a  more 
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expensive  manner  and  in  the  high-priced  districts.  The  factory 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  live  under  the  less  expensive  conditions 
and  in  the  lower-priced  districts.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  store 
employees  in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  paying  the  weekly  average  of 
$5.05  or  less  for  their  living.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  store  employees 
are  earning  the  weekly  average  of  $8.42  or  less.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  factory  employees  are  paying  the  average  of  $4.18  or  less,  and 
51  per  cent  are  earning  the  weekly  average  of  $6.76  or  less. 

Among  both  the  store  and  factory  employees  adrift  the  largest 
number  were  native  born.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  store  employees 
were  American,  12  per  cent  Irish,  13  per  cent  Canadian,  and  the 
remaining — 11  per  cent — included  English,  French,  Scotch,  Hebrew, 
and  German.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  were 
American,  22  per  cent  Irish,  14  per  cent  Canadian,  and  the  remaining 
17  per  cent  were  Scotch,  Swedish,  Hebrew,  Polish,  English,  and  Rus- 
sian. The  drift  of  the  native  born  is  toward  the  stores. 

Though  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  women  make  their  homes 
in  the  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
these  lack  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  home,  a  pleas- 
ant room  in  which  to  entertain  friends.  Consequently  these  women 
entertain  both  their  women  and  men  friends  in  their  own  rooms. 
Often  the  rooms  are  furnished  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  parlors, 
with  couches  or  folding  beds,  but  many  times  they  are  not.  This 
custom  is  regarded  as  unobjectionable  by  the  women  who  follow  it. 
They  said  they  would  not  use  a  parlor  if  there  was  one,  both  because 
of  the  publicity  and  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  undesirable  fellow- 
lodgers.  In  houses  that  had  a  parlor,  87.5  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  in  stores  made  more  or  less  use  of  it,  but  only  55.6  per  cent 
of  the  women  employed  in  factories  reported  such  use. 

Some  of  the  older  women  interviewed  thought  the  lodging  houses 
were  bad  places  for  young  girls,  and  that  these  girls  ought  to  be 
living  in  organized  boarding  houses  where  there  was  someone  to  look 
after  them.  Many  of  the  women  in  the  lodging  houses  are  very 
young,  far  away  from  their  friends,  and  earning  very  low  wages. 
The  situation  is  made  more  dangerous  by  the  undesirable  people, 
both  men  and  women,  found  in  many  of  these  houses.  Not  only 
are  there  good  and  bad  houses  in  the  same  block,  but  there  are  often 
good  and  bad  people  in  the  same  house.  While  visits  from  men  liv- 
ing outside  of  the  house  might  lead  to  objectionable  freedom,  visit- 
ing from  room  to  room  between  men  and  women  living  in  the  same 
house  is  much  more  likely  to  be  objectionable.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  the  agents  saw  not  a  few  indications  that  this  freedom 
between  the  sexes  could  but  result  in  lowering  the  standards  of 
many,  and  in  the  case  of  the  weak  or  vicious  might  easily  lead  to 
something  worse. 
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The  general  conditions  existing  in  the  lodging  houses  were  felt  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  warrant  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  commission  by  the  mayor  in  1908  to  investi- 
gate "the  alleged  evils"  (i.  e.,  " injuries  to  morals  and  injuries  to 
health").(a)  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  commission  found,  "that 
although  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  majority  of  the  lodging  houses 
is  good,  that  of  a  considerable  minority  leaves  much  to  be  desired. " 
In  regard  to  the  moral  evils,  the  report  continues:  "The  commission 
is  convinced  that  in  this  matter  serious  evils  do  exist  and  that  the 
absence  of  a  parlor  is  one  of  the  causes  of  them."  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediately  requiring  a  room  to  be  set 
apart  to  be  used  as  a  parlor,  by  law,  the  commission  recommended 
that  action  on  this  should  be  postponed.  As  a  lodging  house  is  now 
conducted  the  landlady's  net  profits  are  free  rent  of  her  own  room 
and  $150  per  year.  Any  law  requiring  a  parlor  would  make  neces- 
sary a  readjustment  of  rents,  either  of  houses  or  rooms  or  both.  The 
commission  also  recommended  "that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  health  to  examine  into  the  existence  of  the  social  evil  in  the 
lodging  houses,  and  to  take  such  measures  toward  its  suppression  as 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  may  require.  Second,  that  a 
law  be  passed,  placing  a  penalty  upon  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  case 
of  certain  moral  offenses  in  tenement  houses  or  in  lodging  houses 
where  decent  people  live." 

Of  the  Boston  women  without  homes  and  reporting  as  to  living 
conditions  only  4  of  the  store  employees  (4.8  per  cent)  fall  in  the  divis- 
ion with  housing  or  food  rated  "bad."  One  store  employee  has  hous- 
ing alone  rated  "bad;"  two  have  food  alone  so  rated;  and  one  had 
a  rating  of  "bad"  for  both  housing  and  food.  The  first  three  are 
earning  an  average  of  $5.31  weekly,  and  spending  for  shelter,  food, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry,  $4.33,  leaving  less  than  $1  a  week  for  all 
other  expenses.  The  fourth  earns  $4.13  per  week  and  spends  $2.60. 
She  is  20  years  old  and  has  had  9  years'  schooling.  Her  entire  bal- 
ance and  more,  according  to  her  story,  goes  for  the  support  of  needy 
relatives  (page  87).  The  woman  whose  housing  alone  is  rated  "bad" 
is  living  in  a  private  family  in  a  dilapidated  tenement,  where  she 
gets  fair  food,  but  occupies  an  inside  room,  insanitary  because  of 
lack  of  light  and  air.  The  two  women  whose  food  alone  is  rated 
"bad"  are  living  in  West  End  lodging  houses  and  getting  some  of  their 
own  meals.  One  was  sick  for  12  weeks,  which  brought  down  her 
earnings,  and  she  was  living  beyond  her  apparent  income,  probably 
in  debt,  or  was  spending  even  less  for  food  than  the  amount  reported. 
The  fourth  girl  is  living  with  her  mother  and  a  young  brother.  They 

°  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  investigate  lodging-house 
conditions  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
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are  very  poor  and  are  doing  light  housekeeping  in  two  rooms.  The 
mother  goes  out  for  the  day  and  earns  what  she  can.  At  the  time 
of  the  investigation  she  was  earning  $2  per  week.  Annie,  the  girl, 
had  been  out  of  work  for  9  weeks  but  was  then  earning  $5.  They 
were  paying  $3  per  week  rent  for  the  rooms,  which  were  very  small, 
cold,  and  poorly  furnished  and  in  an  old,  dirty  house.  The  mother 
said  they  never  had  enough  for  a  good  living  or  even  a  poor  one,  but 
lived  on  what  they  had.  They  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  rent 
paid  for  a  long  time. 

Twelve  factory  women  whose  food  or  housing  was  rated  bad  were 
earning  an  average  of  $5.49  and  spending  $2.44.  This  average  cost 
of  living  is  brought  down  lower  than  the  normal  by  5  women  who  are 
keeping  house  and  paying  an  average  of  $1.45  for  shelter,  food,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry,  and  contributing  their  margin  to  dependent  rela- 
tives. These  5  women  have  13  people  dependent  or  partly  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support.  Four,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  factory  women 
have  both  food  and  housing  rated  bad.  Their  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  $3.91,  and  their  weekly  outgo  for  food  and  housing  $2.17. 
Their  average  age  is  27.8  years,  average  schooling  6.5  years.  Three 
were  contributing  to  dependent  relatives  an  average  of  $2.12  a  week. 
One  woman  was  contributing  $3.50.  The  fourth  woman  was  not 
contributing  because  her  earnings  had  been  cut  down  by  a  two  months' 
lay-off  and  she  was  being  partially  supported  by  the  family.  These 
4  people  had  7  people  dependent  or  partially  dependent  upon  them. 
The  woman  contributing  $3.50  was  earning  an  average  of  but  $3.45 
and  going  in  debt  to  this  extent  for  her  living  expenses.  Two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  was  what  she  paid  to  her  landlady  for  the  board  and 
care  of  her  two  small  children — that  is,  she  paid  this  when  she  had  it. 

Of  the  store  employees,  83.3  per  cent  were  living  under  "good" 
or  "fair"  conditions.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.37. 
Their  average  weekly  expenditure  for  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  was  $5.  Their  average  age  was  29.4  years,  average  school- 
ing 8.3  years.  These  figures  were  nearly  the  averages  for  all  store 
women  in  the  city.  Of  these  employees,  17.1  per  cent  were  contrib- 
uting an  average  of  $2.01  weekly  to  needy  relatives.  One  woman 
contributed  $8.  Of  the  factory  employees,  74.6  per  cent  were  living 
under  "good"  or  "fair"  conditions.  Their  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $6.97  and  average  weekly  expenditures  $4.35.  Their  average 
age  was  29.4  years,  their  average  schooling,  7.9  years.  From  these 
averages  it  seems  that  to  live  under  "good"  and  "fair"  conditions  it 
was  costing  store  employees  $5  per  week  and  factory  employees  $4.35. 
These  averages  show  less  difference  than  the  general  average  for  the 
city,  $5.05  for  store  and  $4.18  for  factory  employees,  which  was 
brought  down  for  the  latter  by  the  larger  per  cent  living  under  bad 
conditions. 
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The  store  women  whose  living  conditions  were  rated  as  "good" 
or  "fair"  have  an  average  balance  of  S3. 37  weekly;  the  factory 
women  with  the  same  rating  have  a  balance  of  $2.62  with  which  to 
meet  all  other  expenses.  This  difference  is,  however,  equalized  by  the 
greater  demands  on  the  store  employees  in  the  way  of  dress.  Old 
clothes  may  be  and  are  worn  in  the  factory,  but  in  the  store  a  woman 
must  be  well  and  neatly  dressed  and  not  far  out  of  the  prevailing 
mode  to  hold  her  position.  All  except  the  small  stores  require  a 
stipulated  dress — black,  or  black  skirts  and  white  waists.  Nearly 
all  stores  make  an  effort  to  help  the  girls  in  this  matter  by  allowing 
them  a  discount  on  all  articles  purchased  in  the  store.  In  Boston 
this  discount  ranges  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  In  one  store  a  20  per 
cent  discount  is  allowed  on  all  black  wearing  apparel  purchased  to 
be  worn  in  the  store.  All  nationalities  represented  by  the  investi- 
gation, except  Italian,  are  found  in  the  class  ranked  as  "fair"  and 
"good." 

Those  rated  "excellent"  as  to  housing  or  food  or  both,  were  11.9 
per  cent  of  the  store,  and  13.1  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees. 
These  per  cents  would  have  been  nearly  double  but  for  the  common 
practice  of  providing  no  parlor  in  the  Boston  boarding  and  lodging 
houses.  Housing  otherwise  excellent,  but  providing  no  proper  place 
for  the  entertainment  of  callers,  was  rated  only  good.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  the  store  employees  whose  housing  or  food  was  rated 
"  excellent,"  averaged  $10.13,  the  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light, 
and  laundry,  $5.88.  The  average  age  was  26.1  years,  the  average 
schooling  9.2  years.  Twenty  per  cent  were  contributing  an  average 
of  $1.50  weekly  to  needy  relatives.  The  factory  employees  with  the 
same  rating,  earn  a  weekly  average  of  $7.12  and  expend  weekly  $4.90 
for  food,  housing,  and  laundry.  Their  average  age  is  29.6  years  and 
average  schooling,  8.4  years.  Contributions  to  needy  relatives  were 
made  by  11.8  per  cent.  One  woman  contributed  $3.50,  another  $2.08 
weekly.  All  of  the  store  women  whose  living  conditions  are  classed 
as  "excellent,"  were  American,  while  of  the  factory  women  50  per 
cent  were  Americans  and  41  per  cent  were  Irish. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  store  and  factory  employees  in  the  three 
classes,  we  notice  that  the  range  of  earnings  among  the  store  em- 
ployees is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  among  factory  employees.  The 
store  averages  range  from  $4.13  under  "bad"  conditions,  to  $10.13 
for  "excellent"  conditions,  a  difference  of  $6.  The  factory  earnings 
range  from  $3.91  for  the  employees  whose  living  conditions  were 
"bad,"  to  $7.12  for  those  who  were  living  under  conditions  classed 
as  "excellent,"  a  difference  of  $3.21.  This  confirms  what  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  possible  rewards  of  store  life  are  greater 
than  those  in  the  factory.  The  store  employees  having  the  highest 
earnings  are  three  years  younger  than  the  general  average  for  store 
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employees,  and  have  had  one  year  more  of  schooling,  while  factory 
employees  are  one  year  older  than  the  general  average.  In  store 
life  intelligence  and  natural  aptitude  count  for  more  than  mere 
length  of  experience. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  store  women  whose  living  conditions  are 
rated  as  "good"  and  "fair,"  and  60  per  cent  of  those  rated  as  "excel- 
lent," were  earning  less  than  the  general  average  for  their  respective 
ratings.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  whose  living  con- 
ditions were  rated  as  "good"  and  "fair,"  and  30  per  cent  rated  as 
"excellent,"  were  earning  less  than  the  average  for  their  ratings. 
The  methods  by  which  these  women  earning  below  the  average  still 
maintained  an  average  standard  of  living  were  as  varied  as  human 
nature  itself.  Some  had  supplemental  earnings,  some  were  partially 
supported,  some  were  in  debt,  others  "managed."  One  saleswoman, 
earning  $6.86  per  week,  was  living  under  "excellent"  conditions  in  a 
private  family  in  Roxbury,  where  she  paid  but  $3  per  week.  Another, 
earning  $7,  lived  in  a  South  End  lodging  house.  She  got  one  meal 
in  her  room,  but  even  so  spent  $5  per  week.  She  received  about  $5 
per  month  from  home.  A  woman  whose  average  earnings  amounted 
to  only  $4.81  was  spending  $8  weekly.  She  was  a  machine  operator 
in  a  straw  hat  factory.  Her  schedule  wage  was  $10  a  week,  but  was 
brought  down  to'  $4.81  by  lost  time.  During  this  enforced  leisure 
she  went  to  her  home  where  she  was  under  no  expense.  Her  housing 
was  rated  "excellent,"  her  food  "good."  She  was  living  in  a  lodging 
house  and  getting  her  meals  at  restaurants.  A  drapery  maker  who 
formerly  had  a  position  paying  $9  a  week,  lost  this  and  for  three 
months  had  been  working  for  $7,  which  through  lost  time  averaged 
but  $5.92.  Her  weekly  expenditure  was  $5.45.  She  told  the  agent 
she  did  not  know  how  she  was  going  to  live  on  so  little.  A  woman 
55  years  old  had  worked  for  16  years  in  a  bookbindery.  Her  schedule 
wage  is  $7  per  week,  but  through  lay-offs  she  has  averaged  but  $4.58, 
for,  by  reason  of  her  age,  she  is  the  first  to  be  dismissed.  Formerly 
she  used  to  do  housework  during  these  dull  periods,  but  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  even  this,  because  people  tell  her  she  does  not  look 
strong  enough.  Her  weekly  expenses  were  $4.50.  She  had  no  one 
to  help  her. 

A  machine  operator  in  elastic  goods  was  earning  $6.20  and  spend- 
ing $4.  Her  housing  was  rated  "good,"  her  food  "excellent."  She, 
with  four  others,  kept  house  in  Charlestown.  Three  of  these  were 
working  also,  the  fourth  stayed  at  home  and  cared  for  the  house. 
There  were  also  several  living  in  evident  comfort  without  visibly 
adequate  income. 

The  influence  of  store  life  in  general,  including  welfare  work,  is 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  "Social  environment  of  self-support- 
ing women,"  but  one  store  in  Boston  should  be  mentioned  here, 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 7 
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because  by  a  unique  method  of  organization  it  strives  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  its  employees  and  to  enhance  their  social  and  busi- 
ness opportunities.  All  employees  are  members  of  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. This  has  a  president,  council,  and  other  officers  elected  by 
the  members.  There  is  a  board  of  arbitration  to  which  the  employees 
are  encouraged  to  appeal  for  adjustment  of  any  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  their  store  work,  such  as  questions  concerning  their  wages, 
promotions,  dismissals,  missing  sales  slips,  and  the  like.  Through 
this  association  the  employees  obtain  special  prices  from  physicians, 
dentists,  and  oculists.  Among  its  activities  it  conducts  a  library, 
charging  the  modest  fee  of  $1  a  year;  a  deposit  and  loan  bureau, 
an  insurance  fund,  and  a  lunch  room.  There  are  clubrooms  where 
lectures,  dances,  and  various  entertainments  are  frequently  given. 
The  association  has  a  real  effect  on  the  policies  of  the  store.  It  has 
the  power  to  make  and  change  the  store  rules.  On  every  rule  book 
is  printed:  " Ignorance  of  the  rules  is  no  excuse.  Know  the  rules  and 
live  up  to  them.  You  have  the  power  to  change  these  rules  at  any 
time  if  you  can  get  a  majority  of  your  fellow-employees  to  vote  with 
you  at  a  meeting  of  the  cooperative  association.7'  In  1908  Christmas 
Day  fell  on  Friday  and  a  mass  meeting  was  called  by  the  employees 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  closing  the  store  from  Thursday  night 
until  the  following  Monday  morning.  At  this  meeting  both  the  ad- 
vantages— longer  rest — and  the  disadvantages — the  possible  loss  of 
trade — were  presented.  Later  a  secret  ballot  was  taken  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  majority  vote  the  store  remained  closed  for  three  days. 
In  addition  to  their  wages  the  employees  receive  a  commission  of  2 
per  cent  on  all  sales  over  a  certain  amount. 

The  form  of  cooperation  exemplified  in  this  association  is  claimed 
to  be  sound  business  policy.  The  employees  realize  that  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  store  are  one.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  business.  Three  mornings  a  week  classes  are  held  in  this  store 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  work,  such  as  business  methods  and 
the  psychology  of  salesmanship. 

For  the  past  four  years  a  class  in  salesmanship  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Two  courses  of 
three  months  each  are  offered  yearly.  Each  is  attended  by  about 
30  young  women  from  17  to  23  years  of  age  who  receive  instruction 
designed  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  develop  their  individu- 
alities. They  are  instructed,  also,  in  such  subjects  as  English, 
arithmetic,  hygiene,  history  of  manufactured  goo'ds,  art  of  polite- 
ness, and  store  diplomacy.  Five  stores,  from  which  most  of  these 
young  women  come,  pay  annually  from  $250  to  $500  toward  the 
maintenance  of  these  classes.  Throughout  the  course  young  women 
spend  the  mornings  in  study  and  the  afternoons  at  work  in  the  stores. 
During  this  time  they  are  paid  $6  per  week. 
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Five  women,  4  buyers  and  1  assistant  buyer,  from  whom  personal 
data  were  secured,  were  not  included  in  the  general  report  on  store 
employees.  The  age  of  these  women  ranged  from  29  to  42  years — 
averaging  32.8  years;  their  experience  from  9  to  16 — averaging  13 
years;  their  weekly  earnings  from  $10.29  (assistant  buyer)  to  $40 — 
averaging  $21.91;  their  weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry,  $7.20  to  $17 — averaging  $10.29.  All  of  these  women  lived 
in  lodging  houses,  four  in  the  South  End  and  one  in  the  Back  Bay 
under  good  or  excellent  conditions.  In  the  11  stores  in  Boston  which 
furnished  figures,  45  women  buyers  and  35  assistant  buyers  were  em- 
ployed. The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  buyers  were  $31.18,  of 
the  assistant  buyers,  $21.27.  One  of  these  stores  was  employing  12 
buyers  and  15  assistant  buyers.  A  woman  buyer  from  this  store, 
who  was  interviewed,  had  gone  to  work  in  a  department  store  10 
years  before  at  $3.50  a  week.  She  is  now  getting  $40  a  week.  She 
thought  that  the  opportunities  for  advancement  for  women  in  the 
stores  were  rapidly  increasing;  that  women's  clothes  and  furnishings 
were  coming  more  and  more  into  the  domain  of  women  buyers,  and 
that  for  a  woman  of  pluck,  perseverance,  and  business  sense  the 
department  store  offered  an  opening  to  a  successful  career. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIVING   CONDITIONS    OF   WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  investigation  into  the  living  conditions  of  self-supporting 
women  in  Chicago  who  are  practically  without  homes  covered  a  period 
of  nine  months,  the  main  investigation  continuing  from  January  20 
to  October  3,  1908.  A  brief  supplementary  investigation  for  data 
from  women  with  homes  was  made  during  the  period  from  March  24 
to  April  15,  1909. 

Working  lists  for  the  investigation  were  secured  at  first  from 
employers'  pay  rolls  and  by  an  individual  canvass  and  were  selected 
with  special  reference  to  women  " adrift"  (i.  e.,  entirely  dependent 
upon  themselves  for  support  and  practically  without  homes  in  the 
city),(°)  the  living  conditions  surrounding  such  women,  and  the  chief 
industrial  factors  entering  into  these  conditions.  For  the  supple- 
mental work  a  list  of  almost  700  women  employed  in  the  same  or 
similar  industries  was  secured  from  a  canvassing  company,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  data  from  the  other  lists  but 
also  to  determine  what  proportion  of  women  of  this  industrial  group 
were  without  homes  and  how  nearly  the  level  of  earnings  and  expend- 
itures for  the  women  with  homes  approached  the  level  of  those  adrift. 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  percentages  of  home  and  of  adrift  women 
appearing  in  the  table  on  page  15  are  determined  only  from  the 
canvassing  company's  list.  The  figures  on  industrial  and  living 
conditions,  however,  are  based  upon  data  derived  from  all  the  lists. 
The  chief  industrial  and  economic  factors  entering  into  the  living 
conditions  of  each  woman  appear  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

The  state  factory  inspector's  report  of  Illinois,  1906,  shows  a  total  of 
108,078  women  employed  in  stores  and  in  manufacturing  and  similar 
industries  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  Of  these,  approximately 
70,000  were  employed  in  the  industries  represented  in  this  investiga- 
tion, distributed  among  the  industries  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Employees  in  department  stores  and  other  retail  establish- 
ments are  treated  separately  from  those  in  factories  and  similar  es- 
tablishments. Waitresses  make  a  third  group  and  are  treated  alone 

«For  full  explanation  of  word  "adrift"  as  used  in  this  report,  see  page  10. 
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in  the  general  report  for  all  the  cities.  These  separations  are  made 
because  of  the  wide  divergence  in  the  industrial  situations  of  the  three 
groups. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  FACTORY  INSPEC- 
TORS OF  ILLINOIS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Industry. 

Number 
included 
in  the 
investi- 
gation. 

Total 

number 
in  Chicago 
and  Cook 
County, 
1906.  (a) 

Department  and  other  retail  stores  

339 

24,585 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments: 
Laun  dry  

77 

2,646 

Men's  clothing 

155 

610  494 

Millinery  (wholesale)  

81 

1,559 

Soap,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  (manufacturing) 

7 

793- 

Telephone  exchange 

10 

590 

Women's  clothing  

18 

62,872 

Miscellaneous  c 

151 

23  478 

Total  factories,  etc  

499 

42  362 

Packing  houses 

89 

3  672 

a  From  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  Illinois:  year  ending  Dec.  15, 1906. 
bFrom  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II. 
cSee  page  112  for  industries  represented. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  data  for  the  Chicago  wage- 
earning  women  included  in  the  investigation,  showing  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  age,  experience,  earnings,  and  cost  of  living.  For 
women  " adrift"  only,  certain  other  details  are  given  relating  mainly 
to  expenditures.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women 
interviewed  data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  table.  Hence  the 
numbers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

195 
144 

185 
136 

22.8 
29.2 

192 
85 

5.4 
5.6 

185 
127 

$8.05 
8.17 

Women  adrift  

Total 

339 

276 
223 

321 

274 
219 

25.5 

21.9 

23.6 

277 

272 
105 

5.5 

5.1 
4.1 

312 

192 
116 

8.  ID 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home  

7.26 
7.23 

Women  adrift         .... 

Total  

499 

493 

22.7 

377 

4.8 

308 

7.25 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION   CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED— Concluded. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "AD  RIFT  "-Concluded. 


Place  of  employment  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,    and 
laundry. 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
weekly. 

Per 
cent 
giving 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
contrib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

188 

$6.49 

078.7 

Women  adrift  

142 

$4.77 

110 

23.6 

$2.77 

Total 

188 

6.49 
5.71 

«78.7 

142 

4.77 

110 

-     -     • 

23.6 

2.77 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home 

197 

681.3 

Women  adrift  

220 

3.40 

179 

15.1 

1.33 

Total 

197 

5.71 

bSl«3 

220 

3.40 

179 

15.1 

1.33 

WO3IEN  "ADRIFT.' 


Place  of  employment. 

Womer 
for 
whom 
infor- 
mation 
was 
secured 

!        Carfare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Per       Aver- 

.p^I* 

Per       Aver- 
cent        age 
attend-  weekly 
ing.        cost. 

Per 

cent 
report- 
ing cost. 

Aver- 

wefkly 
cost. 

Department  and  other  retail  store. 

j  

118 
173 

80.5       $0.59 
43.4           .56 

2.0      $0.62 

34.0 
17.0 

$0.28 
.37 

Total 

291 

58.6           .58 

2.0          .62 

23.7 

Place  of  employment  and  food 
and  housing  conditions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 

week- 

fr  I 

cost 
of  liv- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
margin 
for 
clothes, 
3arfare, 
recrea- 
tion, 
and 
emer- 
gencies. 

Contribu- 
tions to 
needy 
relatives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Per 

cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
am't. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Department    and    other    retail 
stores: 
Bad  food  and  housing  con- 
ditions 

0.8 
0.9 
0.9 

50.4 
47.0 

6.8 
14.7 
7.5 

56.7 
13.4 

$4.00 
\7.82 

8.01 
8.32 

6.94 
}5.44 

7.12 
7.78 

$2.50 
3.88 

4.17 
5.23 

2.36 
2.71 

3.14 
4.42 

$1.50 
3.94 

3.84 
3.09 

4.58 
2.73 

3.98 
3.36 

1 

17.0 

(c) 

(') 

Bad  housing  conditions  only  . 

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  housing 
conditions  

28.6 
19.2 

7.7 

$2.82 
2.39 

$1.00 

58 
54 

13 

28.3 
29.3 

19.3 

52 
45 

13 

8.4 
8.9 

2.8 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
conditions 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Bad  food  and  housing  condi- 
tions   

Bad  housing  conditions  only 

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  housing 
conditions 

15.3 
18.2 

1 

2(i 

ro 

106 
25 

23.5 
25.9 

95 
22 

5.1 
8.0 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
conditions  

o  Based  on  178,  number  reported. 

J>  Based  on  191  and  an  additional  77  reported  as  having  given  "all"  earned, 

e  Not  reported. 
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In  department  stores  various  systems  of  payment  prevail,  the  most 
common  being  a  regular  weekly  rate  unvarying  throughout  the  year. 
When  this  method  is  used  a  girl  must  make  a  certain  weekly  average 
amount  of  sales  in  order  to  hold  her  position  at  the  wage  she  is 
receiving.  Her  sales  may  run  above  this  average,  but  they  must  not 
fall  below  it.  In  some  stores  a  regular  wage  is  paid,  with  an  addi- 
tional percentage  on  certain  goods  which  are  difficult  to  sell.  This 
percentage  is  called  "P.  M.,"  meaning  pin  money.  The  third  method 
is  that  of  a  small,  flat  wage  of  $2  or  $3,  upon  which  the  girl  can 
always  depend,  in  addition  to  which  she  receives  a  percentage  on  all 
sales  made.  When  this  method  is  used  the  real  earnings  vary  greatly 
in  the  various  departments,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
goods  and  the  trade  seasons.  The  first  and  second  methods  are 
frequently  found  in  the  same  store.  Where  the  commission  system 
is  used,  however,  it  generally  prevails  throughout  the  establishment. 

Of  the  Chicago  department  store  women  interviewed,  20.3  per  cent 
were  adrift  and  their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.17.  Of  the 
79.7  per  cent  living  at  home,  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.05, 
this  earning  power  representing  an  experience  in  department  store 
work  of  5.4  years.  The  average  age  for  the  women  at  home  was  22.8 
years,  and  78.7  per  cent  of  these  women  pay  their  entire  earnings  to 
parents,  who  provide  for  them  in  return  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  average  amount  given  to  the  family  fund  was  $6.49  a  week. 

The  custom  of  turning  over  to  the  parents  the  weekly  envelope 
with  its  entire  contents  seems  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  asked,  "What  does  Mary  do  with  her  wages?"  the  mothers 
would  shrug  their  shoulders,  look  half  reproachful,  and  answer:  "  Sure, 
she  gives  it  all  to  me.  We  have  a  big  family  to  keep."  Not  infre- 
quently the  answer  was:  "The  girls  support  the  family.  Their  father 
is  dead,  and  I  can  not  work."  Where  there  is  a  percentage  on  sales 
in  addition  to  a  flat  weekly  wage,  the  girls  sometimes  give  their 
mother  the  regular  wage,  retaining  for  themselves  the  commission. 
In  the  case  of  one  little  Irish  girl  who  was  supposed  to  be  giving  both 
the  flat  wage  and  the  commission  to  her  mother,  the  natural  longing 
for  a  fund  of  her  own  proved  too  strong  for  filial  devotion.  When 
asked  in  her  mother's  presence  how  much  she  received  in  commissions 
in  addition  to  her  flat  wage,  she  answered  readily:  "  Oh,  about  $1.50." 
The  mother,  in  surprise,  exclaimed:  "Why,  Nellie,  you  don't  do  any 
such  thing."  "Yes,  I  do,"  said  Nellie,  "but  I  never  told  you." 

However  they  may  feel  about  the  necessity  of  turning  over  their 
entire  earnings  (and  one  rarely  hears  them  complain),  the  fact  that 
78.7  per  cent  of  the  women  do  it  seems  not  in  accord  with  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Chicago  wage-earning  women 
living  at  home  are  working  in  stores  merely  to  earn  spending  money. 

Of  the  20.3  per  cent  of  women  in  department  stores  who  are  adrift, 
the  reports  show  average  earnings  of  $8.17,  the  general  average  for 
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both  women  at  home  and  women  adrift  being  $8.10.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  the  analysis  of  earnings  of  women  at  home  could  not 
be  made  so  intensive  as  that  of  women  who  furnished  full  detailed 
information  as  to  earnings  and  expenditures.  The  figures  relating  to 
store  women,  both  at  home  and  adrift,  show  that  of  the  312  women 
reporting  average  earnings,  134,  or  42. 9  per  cent,  get  $6  and  under  $8 
a  week;  37,  or  11.9  per  cent,  get  under  $6  a  week;  and  141,  or  45.2 
per  cent,  get  $8  and  over  a  week. 

Of  the  127  adrift  store  women  reporting  average  earnings,  84,  or 
66.1  per  cent,  are  earning  less  than  the  general  average  of  $8.17. 
The  average  earnings  for  all  these  women  getting  less  than  $8.17  is 
$6.70,  leaving  the  other  33.9  per  cent  to  enjoy  an  average  of  $11.04. 

Eight  of  the  leading  department  stores  furnished  pay-roll  data,  show- 
ing rate  of  pay  and  number  getting  each  rate.  Excluding  restaurant 
helpers  and  half-time  workers,  there  were  13,160  women  involved. 
The  average  weekly  rate  of  pay  for  these  women,  exclusive  of  buyers 
and  assistant  buyers,  according  to  the  pay-roll  data,  is  $8.32,  which 
is  22  cents  higher  than  the  average  earnings  shown  by  the  present 
investigation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  average  earnings  take 
into  account  lost  time,  which  is  rarely  offset  by  the  commissions 
earned  at  certain  seasons  (an  item  not  included  in  pay-roll  data), 
the  difference  is  not  unreasonable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women 
employed  in  8  Chicago  department  stores  earning  specified  weekly 
rates  of  pay,  the  data  being  taken  from  the  store  payrolls.  The 
employees  are  classified  into  four  groups  by  occupations: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  8  DEPART- 
MENT  STORES  IN  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY. 

[This  table  does  not  include  restaurant  helpers  and  half-time  workers.] 


Classified  weekly 
rates  of  pay. 

Cash  girls, 
messengers, 
inspectors,  bun- 
dle wrappers, 
and  packers. 

Saleswomen. 

Office  em- 
ployees. 

Other  employ- 
ees (including 
buyers  and 
assistant 
buyers). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $3 

185 
399 
376 
275 
142 
64 
46 
14 
5 

12.3 

26.5 
24.9 
18.2 
9.4 
4.3 
3.1 
.9 
.3 

2 
103 
338 
370 
413 
373 
273 
117 
88 
35 
53 
34 
20 
7 
9 
8 

0.1 
4.6 
15.1 
16.5 
18.4 
16.6 
12.2 
5.2 
3.9 
1.6 
2.4 
1.5 
.9 
.3 
.4 
.3 

23 
101 
214 
209 
278 
332 
371 
414 
358 
90 
181 
128 
181 
37 
69 
111 

0.7 
3.3 
6.9 
6.8 
9.0 
10.7 
12.0 
13.4 
11.6 
2.9 
5.8 
4.1 
5.8 
1.2 
2.2 
3.6 

210 
604 
980 
1,275 
2,172 
1,792 
1,588 
1,190 
1,011 
304 
571 
392 
551 
156 
172 
192 

1.6 
4.6 
7.4 
9.7 
16.5 
13.6 
12.1 
9.0 
7.7 
2.3 
4.3 
3.0 
4.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 

S3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4  99     

1 

52 
421 
1,339 
1,023 
898 
645 
560 
179 
335 
230 
350 
112 
94 
73 

w.8 

6.7 
21.2 
16.2 
14.2 
10.2 
8.9 
2.8 
5.3 
3.6 
5.6 
1.8 
1.5 
1.2 

So  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99          

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

2 

.1 

$13  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24  99 

$25  and  over  

Total 

1,508 

100.0 

6,312 

100.0 

2,243 

100.0 

3,097 

100.0 

13,160 

100.0 

a  Leas  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Of  all  the  employees  23.3  per  cent  were  earning  under  $6  a  week, 
30.1  per  cent  were  earning  $6  and  under  $8,  74.5  per  cent  under  $103 
and  15.5  per  cent  $12  and  over.  Of  the  saleswomen  7.5  per  cent 
received  under  $6,  37.4  per  cent  $6  and  under  $8,  and  19.0  per  cent 
$12  and  over.  The  average  for  all  employees,  exclusive  of  buyers 
and  assistant  buyers,  was  $8.32;  for  all  saleswomen,  $9.16. 

The  following  copy  of  an  application  blank,  which  a  girl  must  fill 
in  and  sign  when  she  accepts  employment  in  a  department  store, 
is  interesting  at  this  point  as  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  command  these  earnings.  These  qualifications 
are  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  living  conditions  and  the 
"  tenure  of  office." 

APPLICATION    OP    EMPLOYMENT. 

No. . 

I  hereby  make  application  for  employment  and  declare  that  my  answers  to  the 
following  questions  are  true: 

Chicago, ,  190—. 

Name  in  full, .     Address, .     In  care  of .     Telephone  No.  —    — . 

Age,  —    — .     Married  or  single, .     Nationality,  —     — .     For  what  position  do 


you  apply? 


Salary  expected, 


With  whom  do  you  live:  Parents, 


relatives,  boarding  or  housekeeping, 


[Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  by  whom  you  have  previously  been  employed.] 


Firm's 
name  where 
formerly 
employed. 

Addresses 
of 
employer. 

Under 
whom. 

In  what  de- 
partment 
employed. 

How  long. 

When  did 
you  leave. 

Why  did 
you  leave. 

Name  of  last  em- 
ployer. 

Next  previous 
place  of  employ- 
ment. 

Previous  employ- 
ment. 

Previous  employ- 
ment. 

Previous  employ- 
ment. 

Previous  employ- 
ment. 

[Give  in  space  below  names  and  addresses  (not  relatives)  of  people  who  know  you  to  be  honest  and  worthy.] 


Name. 

City. 

Street  address. 

What  is  his  or  her  occupation. 

If  employed,  I  agree  to  conform  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  your  store,  and  I  under- 
stand that  I  may  leave  your  employ  at  any  time,  or  that  I  may  be  discharged  by  you 
at  any  time,  and  that  I  will  only  be  entitled  to  payment  for  such  time  that  my  card 
is  punched  for,  less  all  charges  and  claims  entered  against  me  because  of  error  or  losses 
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incurred  through  my  fault,  and  I  hereby  expressly  authorize  you  to  deduct  and  retain 
the  amount  of  such  charges  and  claims  from  any  salary  which  may  be  due  to  me. 

(Signed) . 

INQUIRIES. 

Are  you  in  good  health? .    When  were  you  vaccinated?  —     — .     By  whom? 

.    Are  you  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicant  liquors?  —     — .     Who  are  depend- 
ent on  you  for  support?  —     — .    Would  you  report  to  the  superintendent  any  act  or 
conduct  of  your  fellow  employee  which  you  consider  against  the  interests  of  the  house? 
— .     Have  you  had  State  street  department  store  experience?  —     — .     Have  you 

ever  been  in  the  employ  of  —     — ?  — . 

(By  whom  engaged)  — . 

Office  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  store  woman  must  be  neatly  dressed,  usually  in  a  black  suit 
or  a  black  skirt  with  white  waist.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  girls  as  to  whether  this  stipulated  dress  entails  extra 
expense.  Some  girls  say:  "As  long  as  I  must  wear  something,  black 
costs  no  more  than  colored  materials."  Others  say  that  black,  to 
look  well,  must  be  of  better  quality,  consequently  of  more  expensive 
material,  than  colored  cloth.  One  very  intelligent  young  woman 
said:  "If  I  do  not  wear  black  for  dress  occasions,  I  can  not  use  my 
best  clothes  for  store  wear  the  second  year  unless  I  have  them  dyed ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  want  to  wear  black  all  the  time.  Consequently,  the 
stipulated  dress  does  entail  extra  expense. "  In  any  case  the  cost 
of  clothes  for  one  who  must  always  appear  trim  and  well  dressed  is 
higher  than  when  one  can  wear  old  clothes  of  whatever  make  or  color. 
Women  in  department  stores  are  given  a  discount  on  personal 
purchases,  which  reduces  this  extra  expense,  the  discount  varying 
from  the  usual  7  per  cent  on  regular  stock  to  20  per  cent  on  certain 
high-priced  goods.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  given  on  "special-sale  goods." 
While  many  said  there  was  an  advantage  gained  by  using  the  dis- 
count, as  many  others  said  they  could  do  better  by  buying  at  "special 
sales"  in  their  own  or  other  stores.  Another  drawback  to  the  use 
of  the  discount  arises  from  the  fact  that  employees  frequently  dislike 
to  sell  to  one  another  at  a  discount  because  such  sales  show  no  profit 
on  their  books,  thus  adding  nothing  to  their  daily  record.  For  this 
reason,  some  women  prefer  to  buy  at  other  stores  or  to  let  the  discount 
pass. 

The  Illinois  statutes  contain  a  law  requiring  employers  to  provide 
seats  for  women  employees.  Many  of  the  department  store  em- 
ployers obey  this  law  to  the  letter.  They  provide  seats.  But  the 
seat  does  not  help  a  woman  much  unless  she  is  allowed  to  use  it. 
Most  of  the  women  say  that  they  are  closely  watched,  and  are  repri- 
manded by  the  floor  man  of  their  section  if  they  sit  down,  even  though 
they  are  not  busy.  Occasionally  one  hears  of  a  floor  man  who  proves 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  certain  sections,  however,  such  as 
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high-class  millinery  or  suits  and  cloaks,  where  seats  are  abundantly 
provided  for  patrons,  one  frequently  sees  the  saleswoman  seated  when 
not  occupied  with  a  customer.  One  girl  in  the  drug  department  of  a 
certain  store  said  to  the  agent:  "In  our  section  there  is  one  seat 
for  five  girls.  A  girl  may  sit  on  it — if  she  can  get  it  away  from  the 
head  of  the  section,  who  uses  it  most  of  the  time  when  there  is  no 
rush."  In  one  of  the  leading  stores  a  certain  section  was  provided 
with  seats,  in  compliance  with  the  Illinois  statute.  The  head  of  the 
section  is  a  very  young  man.  He  solved  the  problem  by  circulating 
among  the  women  a  paper  upon  which  they  were  asked  to  sign  a 
statement  that  they  would  not  use  the  seats.  The  majority,  fearing 
the  loss  of  their  positions,  signed  the  circular. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  of  work  nearly  all  women  are 
required  to  do  "overtime  work"  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  Christmas, 
before  special  sales  in  their  departments,  and  when  inventory  is 
taken.  A  woman  in  charge  of  the  section  may  have  to  remain  fre- 
quently after  the  store  is  closed.  The  average  amount  of  "  overtime" 
is  24  hours,  exacted  within  a  period  averaging  21  ^  weeks.  In  60 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  however,  the  "overtime"  work  is  done  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  3  weeks  before  Christmas.  Some  of  the  stores 
are  open  every  night  (except  Sunday  night)  from  10  days  to  2  weeks 
before  the  holidays.  In  these  stores  the  girls  generally  work  at  night 
for  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  rush.  In  cases  where  the  girls  remain 
until  10.30  p.  m.,  11  p.  m.,  or  midnight,  an  effort  is  sometimes  made 
to  relieve  the  strain  by  allowing  them  to  report  from  one-half  hour 
to  one  and  a  half  hours  late  the  next  day.  This  does  not  always 
happen,  however.  Even  in  the  stores  that  are  closed  to  patrons 
after  5.30  p.  m.  the  girls  do  overtime  work  at  this  season.  The 
chief  hardship  of  this  extra  work  arises  from  the  necessity  of  standing 
throughout  such  a  long  day — 11  or  12  hours,  and  in  extreme  cases 
even  14  hours.  More  than  one  woman  reported  spending  all  of 
Christmas  Day  in  bed  as  a  result.  Supper,  or  supper  money,  ranging 
from  25  to  50  cents,  if  she  is  a  saleswoman,  is  the  usual  compensation 
for  overtime  work.  In  the  alteration  and  millinery  departments, 
where  overtime  work  is  required  for  from  4  to  6  weeks  in  busy  seasons, 
a  regular  rate  per  hour,  sometimes  higher  than  the  schedule  rate,  is 
paid.  In  one  store  a  "gift"  of  $5  is  given  at  Christmas  to  all  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  in  the  establishment  a  year  or  longer. 
If,  however,  a  girl  loses  1  day  of  the  week  preceding  Christmas  this 
"gift"  is  not  forthcoming. 

After  a  woman  has  been  employed  a  year  or  more  she  generally 
receives  a  vacation  of  1  week  "with  pay."  In  some  of  the  stores 
she  receives  2  weeks  "with  pay"  after  the  second  year.  In  others, 
she  never  receives  over  1  week,  and  that  on  condition  that  she  takes 
another  week  "without  pay." 
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In  case  of  illness  a  few  firms  pay  the  entire  wage,  or  part  of  it, 
for  a  limited  period,  the  longest  being  6  weeks.  In  some  stores 
a  benefit  association,  supported  by  dues  contributed  by  the  employ- 
ees, pays  a  stipulated  amount  during  illness,  this  being  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  wage.  Membership  in  these  associations  is  generally 
compulsory. 

Most  of  the  stores  provide  separate  lunch  rooms  and  toilet  rooms 
for  women  employees.  Rest  rooms  are  provided  by  some,  these 
being  comfortable  and  attractive  to  a  tired  girl.  Many  of  the 
stores  also  have  a  sick  room  with  a  bed  and  medical  supplies  which 
a  girl  may  use  if  ill.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  nurse  or  physician 
in  attendance.  This  is  not  usual,  however. 

The  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  (°)  for 
women  adrift  is  $4.77.  As  already  explained  it  was  considered  best 
to  find  the  cost  of  clothes  indirectly  after  eliminating  other  expenses. 
This  policy  was  adopted  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
accurate  statements  in  regard  to  this  element  of  expense.  In  order 
not  to  frustrate  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  investigation  by  too 
greatly  taxing  the  patience  of  those  upon  whom  it  depended  for 
accurate  information,  the  cost  of  clothes  was  ascertained  by  process 
of  elimination.  The  average  earnings  being  $8.17,  the  cost  of  food, 
shelter,  etc.,  $4.77,  the  amount  left  for  clothes,  car  fare,  recreation, 
illness,  or  other  emergencies  and  all  incidental  expenses  is  $3.40. 
For  car  fare  to  and  from  their  work  80.5  per  cent  of  the  women 
spend  an  average  amount  of  59  cents  per  week.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  these  girls  to  find  respectable  living  conditions  within  walking 
distance  of  stores,  and  this  added  expense  cuts  down  the  amount, 
for  four-fifths  of  them,  to  $2.81  for  clothes,  recreation,  possible  ill- 
ness, or  other  emergencies,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Only  23.6  per  cent  of  all  the  adrift  women  contribute  an  average 
of  $2.77  a  week  to  needy  relatives.  This  average  is  somewhat  dis- 
torted by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  women  included  are  supporting 
five  dependent  persons,  their  average  contribution  being  $8.80. 
Eliminating  their  contribution,  the  average  falls  to  $2.29.  A  number 
of  those  who  contribute  are  widows  with  children  dependent  upon 
them.  Three  sisters  are  sending  a  young  brother  through  college. 
One  young  girl,  whose  health  is  constantly  threatening  to  give  way, 
is  spending  only  2  or  3  cents  daily  for  her  luncheon;  and  her  com- 
panions do  not  know  that  it  is  because  her  $6  wage  is  helping  to 
support  her  mother  and  a  younger  sister  who  live  in  the  country  at 
home. 

°  In  7  per  cent  of  the  cases  laundry  expense  was  not  stated. 
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A  very  small  proportion — only  two  girls — are  spending  money  for 
night  school. 

Of  department-store  women  adrift,  34  per  cent  are  spending  an 
average  amount  of  28  cents  for  amusement.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  remaining  66  per  cent  have  no  recreation.  Many  are 
entertained  in  various  ways  by  friends.  "I  have  a  gentleman 
friend  who  takes  me"  is  a  frequent  answer.  The  theater  furnishes 
the  chief  form  of  recreation.  Amusement  parks,  dances,  and  5-cent 
theaters  are  likewise  attractive  to  the  young  women.  The  less 
popular  forms  are  concerts,  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  trips 
to  the  country,  and  trolley  rides.  Sometimes  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  recreation  a  girl  answers:  "I  never  go  anywhere 
except  to  church.  It  costs  me  10  cents  for  collection."  No  flip- 
pancy is  involved  in  this  answer.  In  her  church  attendance  she  is 
satisfying  both  her  social  and  religious  instincts. 

Finally,  the  table  (p.  52)  shows  the  per  cent  of  both  store  and 
factory  women  adrift  who  were  boarding  in  private  families,  the 
per  cent  keeping  house,  and  the  per  cent  in  regular  boarding  and 
lodging  houses  and  in  organized  boarding  homes. 

Women  in  factories,  mills,  etc.,  the  second  group  shown  on  the 
table,  are  employed  chiefly  in  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  and  women's  clothing.  There  is  such  a  multiplicity 
of  industries  in  Chicago,  each  industry  employing  several  hundred 
women  and  all  industries  demanding  from  their  employees  similar 
mental  and  physical  equipment,  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  grouped  under  the  term  " Miscellaneous."  They  manufacture 
or  pack  such  things  as  bakery  goods,  groceries,  candies,  teas,  coffees, 
tobacco,  cigars,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  medical,  electrical,  and  jewelers' 
supplies,  paper  boxes,  hardware,  and  articles  of  personal  adornment 
not  included  under  " men's  clothing"  or  "women's  clothing." 

The  "piece-rate"  method  of  compensation  prevails  in  a  very 
large  number  of  manufacturing  industries,  particularly  in  the  gar- 
ment trades. 

If  the  season  is  good  and  the  demand  for  the  factory's  product 
is  great,  a  woman  doing  piecework  will  be  allowed  to  work  at  full 
speed  throughout  the  day.  If,  however,  there  is  little  demand  for 
the  product,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  "turn  out"  more  work  than 
is  needed.  Her  earnings  will  then  fall.  "Piece  workers"  rarely 
maintain  their  maximum  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  the  women  of  the  factory 
group  visited,  both  at  home  and  adrift,  are  shown  to  be  $7.25.  Of  the 
308  reporting  average  earnings,  91,  or  29.5  per  cent,  are  getting  under 
$6  a  week;  95,  or  30.7  per  cent,  are  getting  $6  but  under  $8,  and  122, 
or  39. 6  per  cent,  are  getting  $8  and  over,  with  an  average  of  $10.10  a 
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week.  Approximately  one-half  of  these  women  are  earning  less  than 
the  group  of  women  who  were  managing  to  live  under  "fair"  or 
"good"  conditions. 

Overtime  work  is  required  in  busy  seasons.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
panic,  some  establishments  were  not  able  to  "run"  even  full  sched- 
ule time  (54  to  60  hours)  at  any  period  in  the  year  of  the  investi- 
gation. Few,  if  any,  of  them  required  as  much  overtime  as  in 
other  years.  The  average  overtime,  as  represented  by  the  girls' 
schedules,  was  46.5  hours  in  an  average  period  of  15  weeks.  Of 
the  girls  having  this  average,  50  per  cent  did  the  overtime  work 
within  a  period  of  3  months,  averaging  43  hours  each.  Overtime 
work  in  factories  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  piece  rate  for  pieceworkers, 
or  frequently  at  "rate  and  a  half."  The  average  amount  paid  was 
55  cents  a  week  for  15  weeks. 

Of  the  women  working  in  factories  and  similar  establishments, 
16.4  per  cent  are  adrift.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  the 
women  at  home  is  $7.26,  which  is  79  cents  under  the  earnings  of 
the  department-store  women  living  at  home.  The  difference  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  while  the  rate  of  payment  in 
factories  is  frequently  higher  than  in  the  stores  the  greater  irregularity 
of  the  working  season  in  manufacturing  industries  reduces  the 
actual  earnings  to  the  lower  level.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
the  recent  business  depression  has  exaggerated  this  irregularity  in 
factory  work.  To  be  sure,  both  factories  and  department  stores  have 
had  to  curtail  expenses  by  reducing  the  working  force,  but  department 
stores  must  carry  on  their  business  through  6  days  of  the  week, 
while  factories  can  lose  1  or  more  days,  if  necessary. 

Of  the  factory  workers  at  home,  81.3  per  cent  give  their  entire 
earnings  to  the  family  fund.  The  average  amount  paid  is  $5.71. 
Of  the  different  nationalities  represented  in  both  groups,  the  largest 
proportion  retaining  part  of  the  wages  is  among  the  Swedish,  i.  e., 
44  per  cent.  They  are  followed  by  42  per  cent  of  the  English,  34 
per  cent  of  Irish,  26  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  Germans. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  factory  workers  adrift  are 
$7.23.  As  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  table,  these  figures  do 
not  include  the  earnings  of  women  employed  in  packing  houses. 
It  has  seemed  best  to  treat  these  women  separately — first,  be- 
cause no  data  were  obtained  for  packing  employees  living  at  home ; 
second,  because  while  their  rate  of  pay  approximated  that  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  factories,  the  greater  irregularity  of  work  reduces 
their  actual  earnings  to  such  a  degree  as  to  distort  the  general  aver- 
age representing  all  the  other  industries,  and,  third,  because  the 
cost  of  living  and  living  conditions  in  "Packingtown"  are  so  unique 
as  to  demand  a  separate  treatment. 

49450°— g.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 8 
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The  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  and  light  for  the  workers 
in  factories  is  $3.40,  i.  e.,  $1.37  under  the  cost  for  adrift  store  women. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  53  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers 
live  in  the  least  desirable  sections  of  the  city,  while  only  34  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  stores  live  in  these  sections.  An.  additional  cause 
lies  in  the  fact  that  laundry  expenses  for  store  women  are  higher 
as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  necessity  for  white  waists.  Again,  the 
factory  women  being  largely  foreign,  as  the  tables  indicate,  are 
living  with  foreign  families,  who  maintain  themselves  at  a  lower 
cost  of  living  than  the  American  families  with  whom  many  of  the 
department-store  workers  live.  As  a  result  the  factory  workers 
have  a  margin  for  clothes  and  other  expenses  of  $3.83,  as  compared 
with  $3.40  for  the  store  workers.  Of  factory  workers,  15.1  per  cent 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  relatives,  an  average  of  $1.33  a 
week.  The  average  amount  contributed  by  store  women  is  $2.77. 

Of  the  factory  workers,  43.4  per  cent  spend  money  for  car  fare  to 
and  from  work,  showing  that  a  majority  are  living  within  walking 
distance  of  their  work. 

No  factory  woman  visited  was  spending  money  for  night  school; 
three  were  attending  the  free  night  schools. 

Only  17  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  are  spending  money  for 
amusements,  the  average  cost  being  37  cents.  The  theater  again 
leads  in  popularity,  dances  being  next  in  order,  some  of  the  dances 
being  held-  in  saloon  halls.  Amusement  parks,  5-cent  theaters,  club 
meetings,  trolley  rides,  and  entertainments  of  various  descriptions 
appear  on  the  list. 

The  total  number  of  women  adrift  who  reported  on  the  method  of 
living  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  separate  tabulation  of 
department  and  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately  for 
this  item.  Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on  page 
52.  Although  the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
so  selected  as  to  be  fairly  typical. 

Of  the  116  department-store  women  adrift,  who  reported,  50  or  43 
per  cent  live  in  boarding  or  rooming  houses.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  all  living  in  what  may  be  termed  typical  boarding  houses,  i.e., 
with  1 0  to  1 5  boarders.  Very  few  girls  were  found  in  such  houses.  Four 
per  cent  of  the  women  are  in  the  organized  boarding  homes.  In  order 
to  differentiate  between  private  houses  and  boarding  houses,  the  latter 
term  is  used  in  all  cases  where  there  are  4  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers 
in  addition  to  the  family  keeping  the  house.  Many  of  the  houses 
included  under  this  head  had  only  4  or  5  boarders.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  in  such  a  house  than  in  an  establish- 
ment devoted  entirely  to  the  business  of  lodging  and  feeding  a  large 
number  of  strangers.  Of  the  women  in  these  houses,  approximately 
90  per  cent  have  the  use  of  ,the  house  sitting  room  or  parlor  for 
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receiving  guests.  Of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  some  have  their  bed- 
rooms furnished  like  an  ordinary  sitting  room — a  couch  covered  with 
cushions  or  a  folding  bed  being  used  at  night  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Of  the  department-store  women,  58,  or  50  per  cent,  are  living  in 
private  families  having  from  one  to  three  boarders,  in  many  cases  the 
girl  being  the  only  boarder.  This  is  the  typical  situation  for  both 
department-store  and  factory  employees.  The  girl  in  a  private 
family  is  situated  more  nearly  like  the  girl  in  her  own  home  than  in 
any  other  case.  Especially  is  this  true  when  a  girl  is  the  only  boarder. 
She  is  often  treated  like  a  member  of  the  family,  to  whom  her  welfare 
becomes  a  vital  interest. 

Of  the  workers  in  department  stores,  8,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  116  who 
reported  are  keeping  house.  Some  of  these  are  widows  who  have 
been  left  with  a  home  of  their  own.  In  other  cases  two  or  more 
girls,  perhaps  sisters,  make  an  attractive  abiding  place  of  two  or  more 
rooms,  in  the  furnishings  of  which  they  take  great  pride.  Perhaps  a 
mother  and  daughter,  both  working,  keep  as  much  of  the  home  atmos- 
phere as  they  can  by  living  in  this  way.  Or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
necessity,  as  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  more  easily  by  keep- 
ing house  than  by  boarding. 

The  table  on  page  105  deals  with  the  range  of  living  conditions 
with  reference  to  housing  and  food.  In  defining  the  grades  the  fol- 
lowing terms  are  used: 

Housing: 

Bad:  Insanitary. 

Fair:  Just  sanitary. 

Good:  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  in  space,  furnishings,  etc. 

Excellent:  Sanitary,  with  attractive  surroundings,  and  with  the  use  of  house 

parlor. 
Food: 

Bad:  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked. 

Fair:  Sufficient  and  sustaining. 

Good:  Sufficient,  sustaining,  and  palatable. 

Excellent:  Sufficient,  sustaining,  and  palatable,  with  attractive  service. 

Among  the  adrift  workers  in  department  stores  one  woman  only 
was  found  whose  housing  condition  was  rated  "bad."  She  was  living 
in  an  attractive  neighborhood  in  a  pleasant  looking  rooming  house. 
The  fault  in  this  case  "was  due  to  defective  sewerage,  which  had 
vitiated  the  air  throughout  the  house.  While  this  condition  had 
continued  longer  than  was  excusable,  it  was  not  necessarily  per- 
manent. There  was  no  house  sitting  room,  the  woman's  bedroom 
being  arranged  as  nearly  like  one  as  possible.  The  schedule  shows  a 
wage  of  $9  a  week  with  supplementary  earnings  of  $4  a  week.  There 
was  one  child  dependent  upon  the  woman  for  entire  support. 
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One  American  woman  (colored)  was  found  having  food  rated 
"bad."  She  was  earning  $6.64  a  week,  her  cost  of  living  being  $2.51 
($1.02  for  food).  The  trouble  in  this  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  denying  herself  food  in  order  to  indulge  a  pretty  daughter's 
love  for  finery.  The  girl  was  otherwise  supported  by  a  near  relative 
with  whom  she  lived. 

One  girl  was  found  whose  housing  and  food  were  both  rated  "bad. " 
This  was  a  difficult  case.  An  American  girl  of  17  years,  earning  $4 
a  week  as  an  inspector,  was  trying  to  live  without  help  from  anyone. 
Her  mother  was  dead  and  her  father  was  "worthless."  She  rented 
a  poor,  ill- ventilated  room  for  $1.25  a  week  until  the  kind-hearted 
landlady,  seeing  her  need,  reduced  the  price  to  $1.  She  usually  ate 
no  breakfast,  because  she  could  afford  none.  The  landlady  some- 
times offered  her  a  cup  of  coffee  before  she  went  to  work,  but  she 
refused  it  because  of  pride.  At  night  she  made  her  own  clothes  from 
material  bought  on  a  charge  account,  often  falling  asleep  over  the 
sewing  machine. 

Nearly  51  per  cent  of  the  schedules  of  department-store  workers 
show  a  grading  of  "fair"  or  "good"  in  housing  and  in  food.  The 
average  cost  of  living  for  the  group  is  $4.17,  the  average  earnings, 
$8.01.  This  group  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  type.  It  contains  the  largest  number  having  a  similar  grading 
of  living  conditions.  The  majority  of  its  members  live  in  private 
families.  Finally,  more  than  half  (55  per  cent)  of  its  members  are 
American,  the  prevailing  nationality  among  department-store  girls. 

The  grading  of  the  next  largest  group  is  "excellent"  in  one  or  both 
of  the  conditions,  neither  falling  below  "fair."  Forty-seven  per  cent 
have  this  grading,  at  an  average  cost  of  living  of  $5.23  on  an  average 
wage  of  $8.32.  Both  of  these  averages  are  above  the  averages  for 
the  entire  number  of  workers.  Americans  again  lead  in  nationality, 
followed,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  by  the  Irish.  The  girls  in  these 
two  groups  are  scattered  all  over  the  city.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
push  as  close  as  possible  to  the  boulevard  environments. 

Of  factory  workers,  49  of  the  187  who  reported  on  manner  of  liv- 
ing, or  26.2  per  cent,  are  in  boarding  houses,  68.6  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber having  the  use  of  the  house  sitting  room,  as  compared  with  91.4 
per  cent  of  department-store  workers;  6.9  per  cent  are  in  organ- 
ized boarding  homes.  The  proportion  living  in  private  families, 
127  or  67.9  per  cent,  is  17.9  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  depart- 
ment-store girls.  The  factory  girls  are  especially  likely  to  be  very 
much  "at  home"  with  the  families  in  which  they  live,  partly  because 
the  standard  of  living  frequently  precludes  much  privacy  and  partly 
because  those  who  have  recently  come  to  this  country,  not  speaking 
its  language,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  family  (usually  of  their 
own  nationality)  for  companionship. 
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Of  factory  workers,  14.7  per  cent  have  housing  conditions  rated 
"bad,"  and  7.5  per  cent  have  food  rated  "bad."  One  frequently 
finds  a  Polish  girl  reporting  "bread  and  coffee"  for  breakfast,  "bread" 
at  noon,  and  "bread  and  soup  or  meat"  for  supper.  As  peasants, 
working  in  the  open  fields  of  the  "old  country,"  they  grew  strong 
and  healthy  on  a  meager  diet.  How  long  they  can  retain  their  vigor 
under  the  new  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  a  city,  time  alone  can 
tell.  The  average  cost  of  living  of  the  girls  having  one  or  both  con- 
ditions "bad"  is  $2.71;  their  earnings,  $5.44. 

Of  the  factory  workers,  6.8  per  cent  have  both  conditions  rated 
"bad,"  their  average  cost  of  living  being  $2.36  and  their  average 
earnings  $6.94.  The  workers  found  living  in  these  conditions  are 
usually  immigrant  girls  living  with  immigrant  families  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  city. 

As  in  the  case  of  store  employees,  the  typical  conditions  prove  to 
be  "fair"  and  "good,"  representing  56.7  per  cent  of  the  schedules. 
The  average  cost  of  living  for  this  grade  is  $3.14,  as  compared  with 
$4: 17  for  department-store  workers,  the  average  earnings  being  $7.12, 
as  compared  with  $8.01.  A  smaller  proportion  of  factory  workers 
than  store  employees  contribute  to  relatives.  Their  average  contri- 
bution, $1.26,  is  also  $1.56  lower. 

Only  13.4  per  cent  of  factory  workers  have  a  grading  of  "excel- 
lent," as  compared  with  47  per  cent  of  department-store  workers. 
Their  average  cost  of  living  is  $4.42;  their  average  earnings,  $7.78. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  living  rises  as  the  grade  of  condi- 
tions improves,  this  being  true  for  both  groups  of  workers. 

A  study  of  living  conditions  of  self-supporting  women  in  Chicago 
is  not  complete  without  a  word  in  regard  to  the  various  homes  for 
self-supporting  women.  There  are  15  or  more  of  these,  the  number 
of  girls  accommodated  in  each  being  from  25  to  75.  Among  those 
having  no  affiliation  with  religious  or  charitable  institutions  are  the 
Eleanor  clubs.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  there  were  3  of 
these  clubs  in  different  sections  of  the  south  side,  all  under  the 
auspices  of  an  association  of  men  and  women  (generally  in  business  or 
professional  life  themselves),  who  stand  ready  to  open  similar  houses 
in  other  sections  of  the  city  whenever  the  demand  justifies  such  a 
step.  In  these  homes  a  girl  can  live  under  good  conditions  and  in 
pleasant  associations,  at  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4.25  a  week.  If  she 
is  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work  and  unable  to  pay  her  board,  she  is 
not  "turned  out,"  but  is  given  a  chance  to  reestablish  herself  indus- 
trially and  to  meet  her  debt  to  the  club  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  do  so. 

The  women  employed  in  the  packing  houses,  as  already  noted, 
represent  a  special  industrial  group,  because  of  the  relative  irregu- 
larity of  employment.  Hence,  their  wages  and  living  conditions  are 
here  considered  separately  from  those  of  the  other  women  workers 
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of  the  city.  Of  the  89  women  employed  in  the  meat  packing  indus- 
tries, 84  reported  on  wages,  the  entire  group  falling  into  the  classifica- 
tion of  women  adrift.  The  average  earnings  of  these  women  was 
$4.55  per  week.  Of  the  entire  number,  however,  43,  or  51.2  per  cent, 
received  less  than  this  average  wage.  Of  the  41  receiving  more  than 
the  average,  33  earned  less  than  $6,  5  earned  exactly  $6,  and  but  3 
of  the  entire  84  earned  more  than  $6  per  week.  While  most  of  these 
girls  are  paid  at  a  rate  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day,  their  work  is  so 
irregular  as  to  reduce  their  earnings  to  this  low  level,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  age  of  the  89  scheduled  women  was  20.7  years. 

Clearly,  such  a  wage  level  is  certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  living  conditions  of  the  workers.  The  average  cost  of 
living  is  $1.96  per  week,  leaving  a  margin  of  $2.59  for  clothes,  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  emergencies.  An  examination  of  the  individual 
tabulations  discloses  at  once  that  nearly  72  per  cent  of  these  workers 
are  living  under  conditions  which  fall  below  the  grading  of  "fair"  in 
either  housing  or  food,  or  both. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  grading  of  living  conditions  (a) 
shows  an  apparently  anomalous  situation.  The  girls  having  the  worst 
conditions  are  receiving  the  highest  average  earnings,  $4.81,  while 
those  having  the  best  conditions  (i.  e.,  "fair"  or  "good")  are  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  average  earnings,  $4.30.  The  girls  having  the  highest 
average  wage  ($4.81)  have  the  lowest  average  cost  of  living  ($1.60), 
while  the  girls  having  the  lowest  average  wage  ($4.30)  have  the 
highest  average  cost  of  living  ($2.53).  For  the  very  small  per- 
centage in  both  groups  contributing  to  relatives,  the  higher  con- 
tribution ($2)  is  on  the  side  of  the  group  having  good  conditions, 
while  those  having  bad  conditions  contribute  only  51  cents.  The 
girl  receiving  the  highest  wage  in  the  whole  group  of  workers  ($9)  is 
living  under  conditions,  both  "bad/'  at  a  cost  of  $1.31,  and  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  relatives. 

However,  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  group  of  72 
per  cent  whose  living  conditions  are  rated  "bad,"  and  of  the  remain- 
der whose  living  conditions  are  rated  "good"  and  "fair"  is  only  51 
cents  per  week.  This,  considered  in  connection  with  the  abnormally 
low  earnings  of  the  entire  group  of  women  under  consideration,  as 
noted  above,  at  once  explains  the  apparent  anomaly.  The  real  situa- 
tion is  that  the  earning  power  of  the  greater  number  of  these  women 
is  not  sufficient  to  secure  good  living  conditions  except  under  unusual 
conditions,  such  as  opportunity  to  live  cheaply  with  friends,  or  other 
fortuitous  circumstances.  Hence,  whether  an  individual  lives  under 
good  or  bad  conditions  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  her  desire,  as 

<*  For  explanation  of  gradinga,  see  notes  to  Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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upon  conditions  over  which  she  has  no  control,  and  the  result  is  that 
absolutely  no  relation  appears  to  exist  between  earning  power  and 
manner  of  life.  None  of  these  workers  has  a  grading  of  " excellent." 

Looking  first  at  the  races  represented,  we  find  Galicians,  Russians 
(the  various  Slavic  people  who  are  subject  to  the  Czar),  Poles,  Aus- 
trians,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians,  with  1  German  and  1  American. 

The  typical  situation  is  this:  The  people  of  "Packingtown"  live 
in  houses  having  from  3  to  12  rooms,  each  house  containing  from  2 
to  4  families.  Each  family  takes,  in  addition,  from  1  to  7  lodgers. 
These  people  do  not  crowd  for  the  mere  love  of  crowding.  The 
heads  of  the  families  (like  the  women  lodgers,  in  whom  we  are  inter- 
ested) suffer  from  the  irregularity  of  work  in  the  packing  industry, 
and  in  order  to  meet  their  own  cost  of  living  take  as  many  lodgers  as 
possible.  Also  the  owner  of  the  cottage  (frequently  a  worker  in  "  the 
yards")  may  be  paying  for  the  home  in  monthly  installments.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  debt  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  also  takes  lodgers. 
In  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  overcrowding  8  persons — men  and 
women — were  sleeping  in  a  room  approximately  10  by  15  feet.  In 
another  case,  where  3  small  rooms  and  a  back  veranda  furnished  all 
the  space  afforded  by  the  dwelling,  a  night  visit  found  2  families 
(with  a  father,  mother,  and  1  child  in  each)  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor 
at  one  end  of  the  veranda,  while  2  of  the  men  lodgers  slept  between 
the  wall  and  the  staircase  at  the  other  end.  Three  other  men  slept 
in  1  room,  while  the  2  girl  lodgers  occupied  the  other  bedroom. 
Sometimes  a  girl  lodger  occupies  the  same  bedroom  with  the  man 
and  wife  of  the  family.  Frequently  she  has  a  bed  in  the  kitchen, 
which  also  serves  as  a  sitting  room  for  the  family  and  lodgers.  In 
not  a  single  case  among  these  workers  was  there  a  regular  sitting 
room.  One  girl,  who  occupied  the  kitchen  as  a  bedroom,  sat  up  until 
10  o'clock  at  night  "reading  'good  books'"  until  the  men  lodgers 
had  retired  and  she  could  go  to  bed.  Conditions  outside  the  house 
are  also  frequently  insanitary.  One  outside  closet,  with  sewer  con- 
nections of  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness,  often  serves  for  all  of  the 
families  and  lodgers  in  a  cottage.  Garbage  and  offal  are  sometimes 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  streets,  frequently  unpaved,  have 
great  hollows  in  which  pools  of  stagnant  water  stand  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

The  report  of  food  is  little  more  encouraging,  schedule  after  sched- 
ule showing  " bread  and  coffee"  for  breakfast,  "bread  or  cake"  at 
noon,  and  "bread  and  soup"  (generally  containing  boiled  meat)  for 
supper.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  can  buy  scraps  of  fairly 
good  meat  from  the  butchers  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  A  girl  usually 
pays  fo*  her  room  by  the  month,  either  buying  her  own  food,  which 
is  cooked  with  that  of  the  family,  or  else  paying  the  landlord  for  it 
by  the  week. 
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The  report  on  amusements  is  more  hopeful.  Chicago  is  developing 
a  remarkable  system  of  small  parks,  several  of  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  of  these  being  located  in  the  stock-yard  sections.  Here 
there  are  bathing  and  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  and  reading 
rooms.  There  are  moving  pictures  and  other  entertainments  in  the 
park  houses  and  band  concerts  in  the  open  air.  Of  60  per  cent  of 
the  girls  reporting  on  amusements,  all  but  11  per  cent  report  "visits  to 
the  parks,"  "band  concerts  in  the  parks,"  or  "moving  pictures  at 
the  parks."  In  these  centers  of  recreation  Chicago  is  surely  realiz- 
ing one  of  her  best  dreams  of  democracy.  Ten  girls  report  "saloon 
dances"  as  their  source  of  amusement.  In  the  close  whisky-laden 
air  of  a  small  room  opening  into  the  main  saloon  by  a  large  open 
doorway,  as  many  couples  as  can  be  accommodated  dance  to  the 
music  of  several  rasping  violins  and  perhaps  a  bass  viol. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  adrift  women 
employees  of  the  packing  houses  live,  while  distinctly  "  below  grade," 
are  such  as  naturally  result  from  the  congestion  of  population  and 
other  conditions  which  distinguish  this  section  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LIVING   CONDITIONS    OF   WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN  MINNE- 
APOLIS AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  had  in  1905,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Minnesota  bureau  of  labor,  14,539  (a)  women  engaged  in  the 
classes  of  employment  covered  by  this  investigation.  In  depart- 
ment and  other  retail  stores  3,201  of  this  number  were  employed. 
The  other  industrial  division,  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments, include  the  remaining  11,338. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  women  ''adrift"  (6)  in  each  of 
these  classifications,  information  on  this  subject  was  collected  from 
446  wage-earning  women  in  the  two  cities. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  store  employees,  of  whom  162, 
or  72.3  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  living  at  home,  and  62,  or  27.7  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  adrift,  i.  e.,  practically  without  homes  in  the 
cities  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  If  this 
percentage  is  representative,  there  are  2,314  wage-earning  women  in 
the  stores  in  the  two  cities  who  are  living  at  home  and  887  who  are 
adrift. 

Of  222  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  etc.,  181,  or  81.5  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  living  at  home,  and  41,  or  18.5  per  cent,  were 
adrift.  Basing  a  computation  upon  these  percentages,  9,240  of  the 
11,338  so  employed  are  living  at  home,  and  2,098  are  adrift.  There- 
fore, the  whole  number  of  wage-earning  women  in  stores,  factories, 
mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments  who  are  living  at  home  or 
with  relatives  is  approximately  11,554,  while  2,985,  or  approximately 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  are  adrift.  (c) 

From  a  large  proportion  of  the  446  women  who  were  visited  to 
determine  the  number  adrift,  complete  industrial  data  were  secured. 

<»  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota,  1905  and  1906.  In 
various  establishments,  this  number  is  inclusive  of  the  Clerical  force,  whereas  this 
investigation  excludes  such  occupations. 

&  Practically  without  homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support. 
For  detailed  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  "adrift"  in  this  report,  see  page  10. 

c  Minneapolis:  Total  number  of  women  in  department  and  other  retail  stores, 
2,013;  number  adrift  (approximately),  558.  Total  number  of  women  in  factories, 
mills,  etc.,  6,172;  number  adrift  (approximately),  1,142.  Total  number  adrift  (approx- 
imately), 1,700.  St.  Paul:  Total  number  in  department  and  other  retail  stores, 
1,188;  number  adrift  (approximately),  329.  Total  number  in  factories,  mills,  etc., 
5,166;  number  adrift,  956.  Total  number  adrift,  1,285.  Grand  total  of  those  adrift 
in  the  two  cities,  2,985. 
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In  addition  125  more  adrift  women  of  the  same  industrial  group 
were  visited,  in  order  to  furnish  a  body  of  information  sufficiently 
large  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  The  tables  are 
based  on  partial  or  full  information  concerning  485  women,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  investigation.  These  figures  exclude  waitresses,  who 
are  treated  separately. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  country, 
with  its  usual  quota  of  numerous  small  towns.  Many  girls  from  the 
farms  and  towns  come  to  the  cities  to  work.  When  they  are  laid  off 
at  the  close  of  the  busy  season  they  return  to  their  homes.  These 
are  not  the  sort  of  adrift  women  covered  by  this  investigation,  as 
they  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves.  However,  the 
time  of  the  collection  of  the  data  was  toward  the  end  of  the  dull  and 
before  the  rush  of  the  busy  season,  and  the  abnormalities  which 
might  be  due  to  this  cause  were  not  encountered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  visited  for  the 
purposes  of  this  investigation  employed  in  each  industry  and  the 
number  in  the  same  industries  in  the  two  cities. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  MINNESOTA 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 


Industry. 

Number 
included 
in  the 
Investi- 
gation. 

Number 
in  Minne- 
apolis 
and  St. 
Paul,1905. 
(°) 

Department  and  other  retail  stores 

228 

3  201 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments: 
Boots  and  shoes 

14 

681 

Bags  (cloth)  

10 

266 

Boxes  (paper) 

6 

248 

Clothing    

15 

2,680 

Fur  goods 

35 

705 

Knit  goods 

40 

658 

Laundries  .           .. 

g 

1  341 

Millinery 

g 

586 

Printing  and  publishing 

42 

1  047 

Telephone 

17 

618 

Miscellaneous  

62 

2,508 

Total  factories  etc 

257 

11  338 

a  Compiled  from  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota,  1905  and  1906. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  clothing  industry  (°) ,  in  which  the 
greatest  number  is  shown,  gave  work  to  some  300  more  women  in  Min- 
neapolis than  in  St.  Paul.  The  laundries,  likewise,  employ  250  more 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  city.  But  printing  and  publishing 
furnishes  employment  to  twice  as  many  women  in  St.  Paul  as  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  in  its  employ  much  the 
larger  number  in  St.  Paul,  but  the  telephone  business  has  a  similar 
excess  in  the  number  of  its  women  employees  in  Minneapolis.  The 

<*  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1906. 
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manufacture  of  fiber  goods  is  wholly,  and  of  fur  goods  practically, 
limited  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  woolen  goods, 
knit  goods,  and  cloth  bags  is  confined  to  Minneapolis.  The  paper- 
box  industry  furnishes  work  to  about  an  equal  number  of  women  in 
both  cities. 

Unlike  the  other  cities  included  in  the  investigation,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  have  comparatively  few  women  from  the  southeastern 
European  countries  engaged  in  the  industries  here  reported,  and 
these  are  employed  chiefly  in  fur  goods  and  in  clothing  manufacture. 
In  St.  Paul  the  Irish  lead  in  the  factory  employments,  while  in 
Minneapolis  the  Swedes  conspicuously  predominate.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  greater  range  in  nationalities  among  the  factory 
employees  than  among  those  who  work  in  stores.  The  Americans 
are  most  numerous  among  the  latter.  Next  come  the  Swedes,  Ger- 
mans, and  Irish,  in  numerical  strength  in  the  order  named. 

Personal  information  in  much  detail  was  secured  from  371  women 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  summaries  of  the  more  essential 
facts  are  presented  below.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of 
the  women  visited  data  for  all  the  items  included  in  the  table. 
Hence  the  numbers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table. 
The  table  gives  the  age,  experience,  earnings,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  for 
the  store  and  factory  women,  classified  as  "at  home"  and  "adrift." 
For  women  "adrift"  only  certain  other  details  are  given  relating 
mainly  to  expenditures. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  FOR  WHOM  INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 
WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home.  .                    

96 
66 

96 
66 

22.6 
23.7 

96 
25 

4.3 
4.9 

96 
65 

f.      . 
6.97 

Women  adrift 

Total 

162 

162 

23.0 

121 

4.4 

161 

6.95 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home  .         

133 
76 

133 
76 

20.5 
21.7 

133 
9 

3.1 
4.0 

133 
76 

6.41 
7.17 

Women  adrift 

Total                            

209 

209 

20.9 

142 

3.2 

209 

6.69 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  FOR  WHOM  INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED— Conc'd. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT "-Concluded. 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and 
laundry. 

/ 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly  . 

Per 
cent 
giving 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly  . 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
contrib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
weekly  . 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
*•  Women  at  home  

94 

$4.33 

47.9 

Women  adrift 

66 

$3.45 

66 

18.2 

$1.88 

Total               

94 

4.33 
4.49 

47.9 
53.5 

66 

3.45 

— 

66        18.2 

1.88 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home 

129 

Women  adrift  

76 

3.06 

72 

18.1 

.59 

Total  

129 

4.49 

53.5 

76  1      3.06 

72 

18.1 

.59 

WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment. 

Women 
for 
whom 
infor- 
mation 
was 
secured. 

Car  fare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Per 
cent 
paying. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per       Aver- 
cent        age 
attend-  weekly 
ing.        cost. 

Per 

cent  re- 
porting 
cost. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Department  and  other  retail  stoi 

~es..  . 

66 
76 

12.1 
a  26.  6 

$0.46 
.60 

1.5      $0.21 

60.6 
81.6 

$0.20 
.28 

Total 

142 

619.2 

.56 

1.5          .21 

.24 

Place  of  employment  and  food 
and  housing  conditions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 

earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
cost 
of  liv- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
margin 
for 
clothes, 
car  fare, 
recrea- 
tion, 
and 
emer- 
gencies. 

Contributions 
to  needy  rela- 
tives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
amount. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

(years). 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Department  and  other  retail 
stores: 
Bad  food  and  housing  con- 
ditions. .  . 

9.1 

6.0\ 
c9.2/ 

c46.2 
c29.2 

10.5 

15.  8\ 
5.3/ 

30.3 
38.1 

$5.53 
5.54 

7.12 
7.86 

6.18 
7.09 

7.53 
7.20 

12.33 
2.56 

3.82 
3.66 

2.61 
3.01 

3.15 
3.29 

$3.20 
2.98 

3.30 
4.20 

3.57 
4.08 

4.38 
3.91 

6 

20.7 

2 

6.0 

Bad    housing    conditions 
only  

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions... 

13.3 
5.3 

25.0 

$2 
2 

.88 
.00 

.28 

30 
19 

8 

24.2 
24.8 

22.5 

30 
19 

8 

7.5 

8.3 

7.0 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
conditions  

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Bad  food  and  housing  con- 
ditions             

Bad    housing    conditions 
only  

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions.  ... 

14.3 
11.1 

.28 
.88 

23 
29 

22.3 
21.3 

23 
29 

7.3 
7.2 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
conditions  ... 

«  Based  on  64,  number  reported.      b  Based  on  130,  number  reported.       e  Based  on  number  reported. 
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The  average  experience  for  the  store  employee  adrift  is  4.9  years, 
the  home  girl  having  an  average  of  4.3  years.  The  average  age  of 
the  store  employee  adrift  is  23.7  years.  The  average  age  for  the 
home  woman  is  22.6  years. 

The  average  time  at  school  for  the  adrift  store  employee  in  the 
two  cities  was  7.7  years.  An  occasional  instance  of  professional 
training  or  of  a  year  and  over  in  the  high  school  occurred,  but  they 
were  rare.  One  saleswoman  had  had  a  normal  training,  but  had  not 
liked  teaching  in  a  country  school,  so  did  not  strive  further  in  the 
profession. 

The  level  of  wages  for  all  the  store  employees  included  in  the 
investigation  in  the  two  cities  is  $6.95  a  week.  This  average  may 
be  a  little  high,  because  there  are  6  head  saleswomen  on  the  com- 
plete list  of  161.  This  number  is  perhaps  relatively  too  great  and 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  average  wage.  The  level  for  the  adrift  girl 
is  $6.97,  as  determined  by  this  investigation. 

The  hours  worked  for  this  wage  by  the  average  girl  are  54  per 
week.  The  customary  length  of  the  working  day  in  the  retail 
stores  is  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  is 
from  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Some  of  the  girls  in  the  stores  are  under 
16  years  of  age  and  according  to  the  law  must  not  work  over  10 
hours  a  day.  It  did  not  appear  that  Saturday  was  a  shorter  day  for 
them  than  for  any  other  employees. 

While  the  average  hours  per  week  are  but  54,  the  day  of  13  J  hours 
(actual  work  11£  hours)  on  Saturday  is  not  only  excessive  but  works 
considerable  hardship.  Saleswomen  are  not  allowed  to  make  prep- 
aration for  departure  before  the  signal  sounds  at  10  p.  m.  The 
final  summing  up  of  the  day's  sales,  covering  up  the  stock,  and  leav- 
ing it  in  proper  order,  take  additional  time.  Usually  it  is  well  toward 
11  o'clock  before  the  girls  get  home  Saturday  night,  especially  if 
they  do  not  live  within  walking  distance. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation,  but  two  of  the  leading  stores  in 
Minneapolis  and  two  in  St.  Paul  closed  Saturday  night  before  10 
o'clock.  One  closed  at  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday*  during  the  summer 
months  and  at  6  p.  m.  during  the  other  months.  One  merely  closed 
at  5  p.  m.  during  2  summer  months.  One  opens  at  8  a.  m.  and 
closes  at  6  p.  m.  the  year  round. 

Additional  overtime  for  10  days  or  2  weeks  preceding  Christmas 
holidays  is  the  rule.(a)  Information  was  collected  on  this  point  for 
28  saleswomen.  Their  average  overtime  at  this  period  was  25  hours. 
One  store  paid  its  employees  $3  for  the  overtime  work.  Another 
gave  "supper  checks."  Still  another,  at  holiday  time  and  at  stock- 
taking season,  allows  its  employees  10  minutes  between  6  and  7  p.  m., 

a  Department  and  other  retail  stores  in  St.  Paul  closed  Christmas  eve.  1909,  at  7  p.  m. 
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when  they  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  three  doughnuts  from  the  soda 
fountain  at  the  firm's  expense. 

Stock  taking  makes  overtime  practically  continuous  from  the 
beginning  of  the  10  days  before  Christmas  through  the  first  3  weeks 
of  January.  Those  familiar  with  the  stock  are  required  to  work 
until  10  p.  m.  Most  of  the  stores  rush  the  work,  but  one  shows 
the  greatest  consideration  for  its  employees.  Payment  for  this 
overtime  work  is  not  customary. 

One  store  allows  its  employees  6  per  cent  instead  of  the  customary 
10  per  cent  on  personal  purchases.  An  employee  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  value  equal  to  the  wage  then  due.  This  rule  is  waived 
in  individual  cases. 

The  benefit  association  exists  in  a  few  of  the  larger  stores.  The 
employees  pay  dues  of  25  or  40  cents  a  month,  the  amount  varying 
in  different  stores.  The  period  of  illness  during  which  a  benefit  may 
be  paid  is  usually  from  12  to  15  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  is 
$5  a  week.  In  case  of  death  the  payment  of  a  sum  varying  from 
$50  to  $100  is  made.  If  the  sum  in  the  treasury  is  not  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  an  assessment  is  ordered,  but  this  is  rare. 
Membership  in  the  associations  here  is  not  usually  compulsory,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  other  cities.  In  one  store  it  is  limited  to  those 
employees  receiving  over  $4  a  week.  Those  who  belong  here  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  semiinsuring,  semiphilanthropic  arrangement,  for 
many,  when  it  was  mentioned,  would  remark  that  though  they  per- 
sonally had  derived  no  benefit  from  it  they  willingly  paid  their  dues 
since  it  helped  others.  One  adrift  girl  had  recently  drawn  $20  from 
the  association  during  an  illness  of  5  weeks.  Another  had  not  kept 
up  her  dues  during  a  lay  off  and  so  forfeited  quite  a  sum.  Two  girls 
had  been  in  the  city  hospital,  when  membership  in  the  association 
would  surely  have  kept  one,  and  perhaps  the  other,  out  of  it. 

One  store  pays  half  wages  to  its  employees  during  illness.  It  has 
no  benefit  association. 

The  stores  have  different  methods  of  dealing  with  tardiness.  Some 
impose  fines,  and  others  require  the  delinquents  to  write  out  a  report 
to  some  superior,  the  third  offense  being  followed  by  dismissal,  but 
the  fine  system  seems  to  be  more  general.  In  the  case  of  16  sales- 
women who  were  in  stores  where  fines  were  imposed,  the  average 
loss  monthly  from  this  source  was  21  cents.  The  fines  ranged  up 
to  80  cents  per  month. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation  commissions  on  sales  as  a  regular 
thing  were  not  given  the  saleswomen  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  in  some  departments,  commissions  may 
be  offered  for  the  sale  of  a  special  line  of  goods  or  for  a  limited  time. 
For  instance,  one  firm  desired  to  attract  a  better  class  of  patronage 
to  its  suit  department,  so  offered  the  saleswomen,  during  one  season, 
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a  commission  on  only  the  high-grade  suits.  One  employer  said  that 
he  never  offered  a  commission,  as  he  found  it  extremely  demoralizing. 
The  saleswomen  pushed  off  certain  goods  instead  of  trying  to  please 
customers.  From  the  information  gathered  commission  on  sales  is 
too  irregular  and  infrequent  to  have  any  effect  on  the  wage  question. 

Requirements  in  dress  do  not  assume  the  importance  here  that 
they  do  in  some  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  investigation.  In 
most  of  the  leading  stores  the  saleswomen  are  required  to  wear  black 
and  white.  But  if,  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  day,  one  appears  in 
a  different  garb  it  is  not  a  vital  matter. 

Where  black  and  white  is  the  requirement,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  it  is  no  more  expensive,  and  many  believe  it  to  be  less  so  than 
any  other  style  of  dress.  Those  who  think  it  more  expensive  base 
their  contention  on  Sunday  clothing,  for  which,  unless  it  is  of  the 
regulation  color,  there  can  be  no  further  use.  Some  complain  about 
this  requirement  because  it  forces  them  to  wear  black  or  white  at  all 
times,  since  they  are  unable  to  afford  Sunday  clothing  which  may 
not  eventually  serve  as  an  every-day  garb. 

The  girl  or  woman  who  works  in  a  store  must  make  as  good  an 
appearance  as  she  can.  Daintiness,  attention  to  details  in  dress, 
and  well-fitting  clothes  enhance  her  value  to  her  employers  and  are 
regarded  by  her  as  so  much  stock  in  trade.  To  secure  these  things 
costs  her  money  or  labor,  or  both,  where  her  sister  in  the  factory  does 
not  need  to  make  like  expenditures.  She  is  often  forced  to  practice 
economies  which  are  unwise  in  order  to  reach  or  maintain  the  stand- 
ard in  dress. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  women  adrift,  as  shown  in  the  table 
preceding,  are  58  cents  lower  than  the  flat  wage.  The  difference  is 
due  to  time  lost  in  three  ways:  Voluntary  vacation,  involuntary 
vacation  or  lay  off,  and  illness.  Among  the  rank  and  file  employees 
in  the  two  cities  the  voluntary  vacations  are  rarely  taken  unless  the 
individual's  health  or  some  other  emergency  demands  it.  The  aver- 
age of  the  voluntary  vacation  in  a  year  for  the  28  saleswomen  is  1.3 
weeks.  If  the  13  weeks  that  one  girl  spent  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
relative  in  a  neighboring  State  is  omitted,  the  average  is  less  than  0.9 
of  a  week. 

The  character  of  the  employment  precludes  any  very  great  loss 
from  involuntary  vacations.  The  force  taken  on  at  the  holiday 
season  is  usually  laid  off  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  this  extra  force 
is  not  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  workers  as  a  rule.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  keep  a  smaller  force  during  the  summer  months.  A 
few  of  the  high-grade  stores  allow  their  employees  1  week's  vacation 
with  pay,  but  usually  no  compensation  is  received  during  a  vaca- 
tion period. 
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The  average  time  lost  through  illness  was  1.2  weeks.  This  does 
not  include  illness  where  a  benefit  from  the  association  was  received 
or  where  the  wage  was  continued  during  the  period  of  illness. 

For  the  adrift  factory  women  the  average  time  at  school  was  7.2 
years.  The  tendency  to  gloss  the  truth  was  probably  as  marked  in 
the  answers  to  this  as  to  any  other  question  in  the  investigation. 
While  many  different  nationalities  are  represented  among  the  women 
in  this  class,  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  were  native-born  and 
received  their  education  in  the  parochial  and  common  schools. 
While  the  average  may  seem  high,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  far  wrong. 

The  average  age  of  the  adrift  factory  employee  is  21.7  years,  2 
years  younger  than  her  sister  in  the  store.  The  same  difference 
exists  between  the  home  girls  of  the  two  industries. 

The  printing  and  publishing  employees  average  54  hours  a  week, 
or  9  hours  a  day.  The  wage-earner  in  the  wholesale  millinery  busi- 
ness works  the  same  hours.  This  is  a  business  that  presents  marked 
seasonal  variations.  From  about  May  15  to  July  5  and  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  January  1  it  offers  no  employment  to  the  mass  of  wage- 
earners  it  keeps  busy  at  other  times.  There  is  a  rush  season  for 
about  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  and  six  in  the  fall,  when  overtime  is 
demanded  one,  two,  or  three  evenings  a  week  until  9  p.  m.  An  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  supper,  which  is  sometimes  the  only  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  extra  work.  In  the  spring  season,  when  over- 
time continues  through  a  longer  period,  the  piece  rate  prevails  and 
the  earnings  are  proportionate  to  the  work  done.  The  retail  milli- 
nery stores  in  the  small  towns  send  to  the  wholesale  houses  for  milli- 
ners. These  positions  pay  from  $5  to  $15  a  week,  including  board 
and  lodging,  and  the  prevailing  period  of  employment  is  about  12 
weeks.  The  hours,  however,  are  very  long — from  8  a.  m.  to  8,  9, 
10  p.  m.,  or  even  later.  Such  positions  about  bridge  over  the  chasm 
of  idleness  in  the  wholesale  business,  and  are  therefore  much  desired. 

In  the  clothing,  boot  and  shoe,  and  woolen  goods  industries  the 
hours  reported  were  57  a  week,  or  an  average  of  9£  a  day.  One  firm 
in  the  woolen-goods  manufacture  had  no  overtime  work  for  three  years 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  investigation,  though  formerly  it  worked 
until  9  o'clock  three  evenings  a  week  during  the  fall.  There  was  found 
to  be  a  distinct  gain  in  output  the  first  week,  a  slight  gain  the  second 
week,  but  after  that  none,  owing  to  the  decreased  speed  of  the  workers. 
The  firm  has  no  evening  work  now  because  it  does  not  pay.  In  the 
three  industries  the  rate  of  pay  is  based  upon  piecework. 

The  hours  of  labor  as  reported  in  laundries,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  bags,  food  products,  knit  goods,  and  fur  goods  are  60  per  week. 
While  payment  in  the  laundries  is  customarily  made  on  an  hour 
basis,  the  work  is  very  irregular.  Overtime  is  a  frequent  occurrence, 
but  the  weekly  schedule  hours  are  not  often  exceeded. 
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In  the  bag  manufacture  overtime  work  is  customary  three  nights 
a  week  for  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the  knit-goods 
industry  there  is  an  overtime  season  of  three  nights  a  week  during 
spring  and  fall.  In  both  industries  the  pieceworkers  receive  their 
usual  rates  and  time  workers  are  paid  time  and  a  half.  The  fur 
goods  had  decided  busy  and  slack  seasons,  but  definite  information 
relating  to  overtime  periods  was  not  obtained.  Both  sexes  are  paid 
the  same  piece  rate,  but  the  men  make  much  more  than  the  women. 
They  commence  work  before  the  opening  hour,  continue  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  noon  hour,  and  frequently  work  after  closing 
time  in  order  to  make  the  better  wage. 

A  full  hour  for  the  noon  meal  is  customary  in  the  two  cities.  A 
few  of  the  large  factories  allow  but  a  half  hour.  The  working  day 
of  the  factory  girl  begins  anywhere  between  7  and  8  a.  m.  and  usually 
closes  at  6  p.  m. — sometimes  at  5.30.  The  wage  for  the  pieceworker 
depends  upon  her  speed.  During  the  busy  season  she  is  kept  hard 
at  work  every  moment  of  the  time.  When  the  dull  season  approaches, 
she  puts  in  the  same  hours,  but  much  of  the  time  she  is  waiting  for 
work.  In  some  factories  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  is  so  great 
that  she  works  as  fast  as  she  can  so  as  to  be  ready  if  more  work 
should  come  in,  though  sho  may  remain  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
In  others  the  work  is  portioned  out  among  the  girls  so  that  all  may 
have  a  share  and  none  be  laid  off.  The  prospect  of  the  returning 
busy  season,  the  difficulties  of  getting  other  work  in  which  she  is 
skilled,  and  the  giving  up  of  a  meager  certainty  for  an  uncertainty 
keep  many  in  factories,  when  the  wages  of  their  week's  work  do 
not  buy  their  food.  In  the  busy  time  the  factory  girl  must  make 
some  provision  against  the  coming  of  the  dull  season. 

Among  the  factories,  mills,  etc.,  the  benefit  association  is  rare.  In 
one  establishment  the  dues,  assessments,  and  benefits  were  based  on 
a  weekly  wage  of  $6.  If  under  that  sum,  the  dues  were  15  cents  a 
month;  the  benefit,  $3  a  week;  assessment,  50  cents;  and  payment 
at  death,  $50.  If  the  earnings  were  $6  and  over,  dues  were  25  cents 
a  month;  the  benefit,  $5  a  week;  the  assessment,  $1;  and  the  death 
payment,  $100.  The  benefit  was  payable  for  10  weeks  in  a  year. 
Membership  ceased  when  the  wage-earner  was  no  longer  employed 
by  the  establishment. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  store  employees  is  $6.95,  while  the 
level  for  women  wage-earners  in  the  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneous employments  is  $6.69.  The  average  time  lost  on  account 
of  illness  ran  higher  for  the  factory  woman — 2  weeks  against  the 
store  woman's  1.2  weeks.  The  greatest  difference  was  in  the  lay- 
offs, which  averaged  3.7  weeks  for  the  factory  women.  The  range 
may  be  from  no  lay  off  in  some  of  them  to  3  months  in  others; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  " involuntary  vacation"  or 
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"lay  off"  being  largely  responsible  for  the  lower  average  earnings 
of  the  factory  girl. 

The  factory  girl  and  the  mill  girl  escape  the  expense  due  a  sales- 
woman's dress  requirements,  but  receive  no  discount  on  purchases 
at  the  store. 

Among  the  factory  and  the  mill  women  the  Americans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Germans,  and  Irish  have  the  largest  representation. 
The  amalgamation  has  proceeded  so  far  that  a  fairly  uniform  stand- 
ard of  living  prevails  among  the  wage-earning  women  in  these  two 
cities. 

,  While  the  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  the  home 
and  the  adrift  saleswoman  is  insignificant,  between  the  home  and 
the  adrift  factory  girl  the  difference  is  quite  appreciable — 76  cents 
in  the  latter' s  favor.  The  fact  that  the  home  girl  is  younger  may 
have  some  bearing  on  this  fact.  The  average  weekly  sum — $4.33  for 
the  store  women  and  $4.49  for  the  factory  girl — paid  into  the  home 
is  greater  in  each  instance  than  the  adrift  woman  pays  for  her  food, 
shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  As  the  home  girl  receives  in  addi- 
tion car  fare,  clothes,  and  money  for  emergencies,  the  difference  loses 
its  importance.  The  adrift  store  woman  after  paying  $3.45  for  her 
housing  and  food  has  a  margin  of  $3.52  with  which  to  supply  car 
fare,  clothes,  and  other  necessities.  The  adrift  factory  girl  spends 
for  her  housing  and  food  $3.06,  leaving  a  margin  of  $4.11  for  car 
fare,  etc.  The  latter  is  apparently  slightly  better  off  than  the  adrift 
store  woman,  since  her  margin  is  greater  by  59  cents;  but  the  quality 
of  her  accommodations  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Right  here  is  found  one  of  the  curious  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  factory  and  the  store  girls  adrift.  In  one  of  the  two  cities  a  big 
majority  of  the  store  girls  room  in  lodging  houses  and  take  their  meals 
at  restaurants,  or  change  from  one  boarding  house  to  another.  They 
get  tickets,  21  meals  for  $3,  and  use  them  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing meals.  Frequently  they  sleep  late  and  omit  the  morning  meal 
entirely.  They  usually  get  their  lunches  at  the  employees'  lunch 
clubs  or  other  philanthropic  places.  In  the  other  city  this  man- 
ner of  living  is  fairly  popular  also,  but  there  are  more  in  the  boarding 
houses  and  private  families. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  are  keeping  house.  This  classi- 
fication is  based  on  the  possession  of  a  separate  or  private  house 
entrance — a  purely  social  feature.  The  majority  of  those  doing 
light  housekeeping  are  thus  included  among  those  living  in  board- 
ing and  lodging  houses,  though  slightly  over  half  of  those  so  classed 
are  doing  light  housekeeping.  Of  the  142  girls  and  women  adrift 
31.7  per  cent  are  really  preparing  their  own  meals. 

The  factory  girls  tend  toward  light  housekeeping  in  groups,  and 
they  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  their  living  by  so  doing.  Food 
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costs  less,  for  they  pay  nothing  for  its  preparation  and  service;  shel- 
ter costs  less,  because  of  the  grouping;  and  they  do  not  demand  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  location  as  the  store  women.  The  latter  make 
an  effort  to  live  in  or  near  the  more  desirable  residential  sections. 
The  factory  girl  is  content  to  get  what  will  suit  her  purpose  where  she 
will  not  have  to  pay  car  fare.  She  does  her  own  laundry  work,  the 
expense  of  which  is  a  large  item  to  the  store  employee. 

Among  the  142  adrift  women  from  whom  information  was  secured 
only  1  was  found  who  was  at  any  expense  for  study.  She  was  a  store 
girl  and  had  obtained  a  free  scholarship  in  a  business  college. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  definite  information  as  to  the  cost 
and  the  character  of  the  amusements  and  of  the  recreation  of  women 
adrift.  Out  of  142,  13  had  absolutely  no  expense  for  this  purpose. 
This  means  that  calls  on  a  friend  were  prohibited  if  they  cost  car  fare; 
that  no  amusement  could  be  indulged  in,  however  small  the  cost. 
Twenty-seven  others  spent  nothing,  but  did  not  lack  for  amusements, 
as  some  one  else  bore  the  expense,  and  60.6  per  cent  spent  an  average 
of  20  cents  a  week  for  their  pleasure.  There  is  a  very  natural  crav- 
ing for  relaxation  and  amusement  from  the  day's  work,  but  those 
doing  light  housekeeping  have  little  time  or  strength  to  indulge  to 
any  great  extent,  0  even  if  the  question  of  money  was  not  always 
present. 

To  illustrate:  Two  sisters  kept  house  and  took  as  a  boarder  another 
girl.  One  was  due  at  7.30  a.  m.  at  the  factory,  2  miles  away.  She 
could  not  afford  car  fare,  so  walked  both  night  and  morning.  The 
factory  closed  at  6  p.  m.  The  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  other  household  duties  were  disposed  of  after  a  10-hour  day  of 
exhausting  toil  and  a  walk  of  4  miles. 

The  older  women,  from  about  28  years  and  over,  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  go  about  in  the  evening,  as  the  day's  work  calls  for  all  their 
strength  and  vitality.  The  younger  women,  however,  go  to  the  dances, 
the  10,  20,  and  30  cent  vaudeville,  the  skating  rinks,  the  nickelodeons, 
and  to  the  parks  and  the  lakes  in  summer.  Any  expense  incurred  in 
a  vacation  period  for  car  fare,  etc.,  has  been  carefully  reckoned. 

One  store  in  St.  Paul  provides  a  complete  lunch  room  for  its 
employees.  Saturday  evening,  when  the  store  is  kept  open  until  10 
o'clock,  the  lunch  room  is  open;  otherwise  only  noon  lunches  are 
served.  The  employees  generally  avail  themselves  of  this  welfare 
feature.  The  average  spent  for  lunches  is  8J  cents. 

Two  of  the  Minneapolis  stores  provide  lunch  rooms  for  their 
employees,  and  one  has  a  popular-price  lunch  room,  which  the  public 
patronizes,  but  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  classified  as  welfare 
work. 

Several  of  the  larger  firms  among  the  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneous industries  in  the  two  cities  provide  lunch  rooms  and  luncheon 
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equipment  for  their  employees.  Two  firms  provide  complete  lunch 
rooms,  which  are  adequately  equipped  and  the  food  so  priced  as  to 
bring  it  within  reach  of  all  the  girls  there  employed.  One  of  the  firms 
hires  a  woman,  not  to  act  as  matron  alone  but  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  girls,  to  see  that  they  are  protected  from  any  undue 
preference  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  foremen,  and  to  have  a  gen- 
eral eye  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  women  employees. 
This  feature  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  living  conditions  of  the  girls 
either  adrift  or  at  home. 

Two  other  firms,  one  in  St.  Paul  and  one  in  Minneapolis,  have  a 
.complete  kitchen  equipment  for  their  employees'  use.  In  this  kitchen 
they  have  a  woman  care  taker.  The  girls  carry  their  lunches  or  fre- 
quently go  in  groups,  each  providing  certain  articles  agreed  upon, 
thus  lessening  the  expense  and  increasing  the  pleasure.  They  can 
always  prepare  coffee  and  tea  in  the  lunch  room.  One  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  lunch  room  is  very  popular.  In  the  other  only  about  100  out  of 
200  girls  carrying  lunches  avail  themselves  of  the  lunch-room 
privilege. 

One  establishment  has  borne  the  initial  expense  of  equipment  for 
reading  and  rest  rooms  and  a  large  ballroom.  They  gave  the  room 
as  well.  The  ballroom  may  be  rented  for  $2  an  evening  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  which  is  organized  among  the  employees.  It  contains 
a  fine  piano  and  piano  player,  bought  by  the  club.  Not  more  than 
25  or  30  of  the  400  girls  make  use  of  any  of  the  club  rooms.  Very 
few  of  the  women  employed  here  are  adrift,  so  it  happens  that  this 
advanced  welfare  work  is  open  to  few  women  without  home  ties. 

The  housing  conditions  of  15.8  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  miscel- 
laneous employees  are  rated  as  "bad,"(°)  while  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
store  women  had  housing  of  like  grade  (p.  126).  There  are  only  5.3 
per  cent  of  the  factory  girls  whose  food  is  rated  "bad,"  to  9.2  per 
cent  of  store  women  so  rated.  The  percentage  of  those  whose  food 
and  lodgings  are  both  rated  "bad"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
equal  for  the  two  classes.  The  factory  girl  has  slightly  the  greater 
percentage — 10.5  to  9.1  per  cent. 

Where  a  choice  was  made  between  bad  housing  and  bad  food,  this 
shows  clearly  that  the  store  woman  economized  on  food.  The  fac- 
tory girl  does  not  deprive  herself  of  food,  but  seeks  a  locality  where 
rents  are  less.  Comparing  the  average  earnings  in  each  case,  it  is 
evident  that  the  store  woman  was  forced  to  make  a  choice.  In  the 
instances  from  which  this  average  was  derived  for  the  factory  girl, 
contributions  to  dependent  relatives,  street-car  fares,  and  an  origi- 
nally low  wage  make  a  choice  apparently  a  necessity  for  all  except 

«  For  explanation  of  gradings,  see  notes  to  Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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four.  Three  might  possibly  reach  the  "fair"  or  "good"  conditions. 
One  undeniably  has  the  means  to  live  under  excellent  condition*. 
but  does  not  choose  to  do  so. 

That  the  store  women  economize  on  food  and  the  factory  women 
on  housing  is  borne  out  by  the  observation  of  localities  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  these  two  classes  were  found.  In  Minneapolis 
the  store  woman  sought  the  neighborhood  of  the  comfortable  apart- 
ment houses  and  the  fringe  or  outskirts  of  the  best  residential  sec- 
tions. In  St.  Paul  they  tend  toward  the  Hill  district.  The  factory 
girls  were  more  numerous  in  both  cities  in  the  boarding  or  lodging 
house  section  where  cheap  rents  prevail. 

Where  the  housing  and  food  of  both  classes  are  rated  "bad,"  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  average  earnings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
necessity  was  the  cause.  The  nationalities,  schooling,  ages,  and  con- 
tributions to  others,  throw  little  further  light  upon  the  subject. 

Passing  to  the  next  grading — "fair"  or  "good"  housing  and  food— 
the  percentage  of  store  women  enjoying  such  a  measure  of  comfort 
is  46.2,  while  the  percentage  of  factory  women  is  30.3.  The  average 
earnings  are  $7.12  for  store  women  and  $7.53  for  the  factory  workers. 

The  store  women  so  rated  spends  slightly  more  for  food  and  hous- 
ing ($3.82)  than  the  factory  girl  ($3.15).  The  housekeeping  econo- 
mies of  the  latter  probably  account  for  this.  The  percentage  of 
each  contributing  to  needy  relatives  is  practically  the  same. 

There  is  a  reversal  of  the  percentage  relation  between  the  two 
classes  when  the  "excellent"  rating  for  housing  and  food  is  reached. 
While  the  store  women  were  greater  in  numbers  in  the  "fair"  and 
'  'good  "  group  than  the  factory  women,  the  latter  were  more  numerous 
by  9  per  cent  than  the  store  women  in  the  "excellent"  group.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  where  the  possession  of  money  was  sufficient 
one  class  attained  to  a  comfortable  living  as  much  as  the  other.  A 
glance  at  their  average  earnings  discloses  the  fact  that  the  store 
women  receive  74  cents  more  than  do  those  whose  living  conditions 
are  rated  "fair"  and  "good,"  while  the  factory  women  receive  33 
cents  less.  The  cost  of  food  and  shelter  in  each  case  is  less  than  it  is 
for  the  corresponding  class  who  have  "fair"  and  "good"  rating. 

This  explanation  is  offered.  All  the  various  homes  or  associations 
housing  self-supporting  women  were  visited.  A  surprisingly  small 
number  (not  over  8  per  cent)  of  their  occupants  belonged  to  the  class 
covered  by  the  investigation,  but  this  number,  since  such  homes 
usually  came  within  the  requirements  for  an  "excellent"  rating,  had 
a  decided  effect  on  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table. 

The  average  price  of  the  essentials  of  living,  as  stated  in  the  table, 
does  not  mean  that  every  girl  can  secure  food,  shelter,  heat,  light, 
and  laundry  for  this  sum.  The  cost  of  living  is  reduced  in  many 
ways.  It  is  reduced  when  the  rent  is  lessened  by  grouping  in  twos, 
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threes,  and  fours;  when  they  do  light  housekeeping,  so  paying  noth- 
ing for  service  or  preparation  of  food;  when  they  wash  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  clothing  in  their  rooms;  when  they  omit  break- 
fasts; or  when  they  have  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishing  food 
at  meals. 

Those  boarding  in  private  families  do  not  always  pay  full  value 
for  what  they  are  getting.  One  girl  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  living 
with  a  family  of  two  where  the  husband's  business  kept  him  from 
home  much  of  the  time,  her  company  being  very  desirable.  She 
had  a  good  home,  food,  lodging,  and  good  moral  and  social  surround- 
ings at  a  living  expense  of  $2.50  a  week.  For  the  sake  of  an  old 
friendship  with  her  parents,  another  girl  received  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  a  similar  price. 

These  things  explain  why  department  and  other  retail-store  girls 
Nos.  9  and  65  (pp.  260-263)  secure  no  better  service  for  $5.50  than  No.  2 
does  for  $2.50,  while  the  accommodations  of  No.  31,  paying  the  same 
as  No.  2,  receives  the  lowest  rating.  No.  27,  both  in  housing  and 
food,  is  rated  "excellent"  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  week,  while  6  girls  paying 
twice  as  much  and  over  do  not  receive  as  good  a  rating.  This  is  an 
instance  where  the  excellent  rating  is  due  to  residence  in  one  of  the 
several  homes  for  women. 

Almost  half,  or  47.9  per  cent,  of  the  store  women  living  at  home 
pay  their  entire  earnings  into  the  family  fund.  Slightly  more  than 
half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  home  factory  girls  do  likewise.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  half  the  home  girls  in  the  two  cities  contribute 
all  they  make  to  the  household  fund.  As  a  comparison  with  the 
drain  on  the  earnings  of  the  adrift  girl,  the  following  analysis  of  the 
responsibilities  of  101  store  women  living  at  home  was  made.  The 
101  were  living  with  relatives,  as  follows:  With  marrieVl  brother,  1; 
with  sisters-in-law,  2;  with  father,  2;  with  aunts,  2;  with  widowed 
sister,  10;  with  widowed  mother,  34;  and  with  their  parents,  50. 

The  one  living  with  her  brother  pays  her  own  board  and  clothes 
her  mother.  One  of  those  with  a  sister-in-law  pays  board  for  herself 
and  mother,  also  buys  the  latter's  clothes.  One  girl,  living  with  her 
father,  is  not  only  the  home  maker  but  chief  breadwinner  for  the 
two  as  well,  for  he  is  a  semiinvalid. 

The  nominal  board  paid  by  the  2  girls  living  with  their  aunts  is 
needed  hi  the  family  budget.  In  both  cases  the  support  of  the 
family  is  wholly  borne  by  women.  Two  of  the  women  who  live  with 
widowed  sister  clothe  and  educate  her  5  children  and  also  con- 
tribute to  the  household  expenses. 

Of  those  living  with  widowed  mothers,  58.8  per  cent  are  the  bread- 
winners for  the  family.  Two  sisters  support  their  mother — a  family 
of  3.  One  girl  wholly  supports  herself  and  widowed  mother. 
Two  daughters  and  a  sister  of  the  mother  are  the  breadwinners  in  a 
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family  of  6.  However,  there  was  no  rent  to  pay  in  this  instance. 
Two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  a  widow  with  a  child  5  years  old,  sup- 
port their  widowed  mother.  Two  young  girls  support  their  mother 
and  themselves. 

Of  those  who  live  with  their  parents,  8  are  not  obliged  to  work. 
The  earnings  of  the  42  remaining  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  normal  standard  of  living.  This  means  sufficient  food,  plain  cloth- 
ing, fair  housing,  and  enough  besides,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  avoid  charity  when  dark  days  come.  Several  of  the  42  do  not 
nearly  approach  this  standard,  and  the  girls'  earnings  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  family  support.  One  such  instance  is  a  consumptive 
22  years  of  age,  who,  with  a  brother  of  17  years,  supports  the  family 
of  5,  the  father  being  an  invalid.  Four  young  girls,  sisters,  are 
the  actual  breadwinners  in  a  family  of  11.  The  father  is  a  day 
laborer,  old,  and  much  of  the  time  unable,  to  do  the  little  work  that 
offers.  In  another  home,  2  daughters  are  more  depended  upon 
than  the  father  for  the  support  of  the  7  in  family.  The  father 
is  addicted  to  drink.  One  woman  has  a  dissolute  husband,  who  can 
not  be  depended  upon  at  all.  Her  mother,  aged  72  years,  looks 
after  the  4  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  years,  while 
their  mother  works  in  the  effort  to  support  them  all.  Charity  some- 
times enters  here. 

Of  the  8  who  gave  nothing  to  their  parents,  2  were  saving 
for  their  wedding  clothes  and  for  a  home  of  their  own.  One  girl's* 
entire  wage  did  not  pay  for  her  lunches  and  for  her  necessary  car 
fare  to  and  from  work.  Three  earning  small  wages  were  expected 
to  supply  their  clothing  and  pay  their  own  expenses  outside  of  the 
home. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  the  problems  of  wage-earning 
women  with  homes  are  as  difficult  as  those  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  wage-earning  women  adrift. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LIVING    CONDITIONS     OF    WAGE-EARNING    WOMEN    IN    NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

The  investigation  in  New  York  included  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx.  Of  the  2,329  women  workers  from  whom 
data  were  obtained,  over  76  per  cent  were  living  in  Manhattan,  17  per 
cent  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Bronx.  These  three 
groups  are  treated  together  in  tables  and  text  since  conditions  of 
wage  and  living  among  them  were  not  sufficiently  varied  to  warrant 
separate  discussion. 

Although  the  amount  of  data  for  Brooklyn  workers  seems  dis- 
proportionately small  it  represents  conditions  reported  from  over 
two-thirds  of  the  wards.  The  ward  divisions  were  used  in  gathering 
material,  because  the  boundaries  were  well  known  and  very  easily 
defined.  Information  from  the  Bronx  covers  ten  districts,  extending 
from  the  Harlem  River  to  One  hundred  and  ninetieth  street  and  West 
Farms  road,  although  the  districts  are  not  contiguous  because  of  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  that  section.  Every  ward  in  Man- 
hattan furnished  its  quota  of  material,  except  wards  2  and  3,  which 
are  nearly  coincident  with  the  congested  office  section  of  the  city. 

Of  the  2,329  wage-earning  women  visited  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purposes  of  this  investigation,  391  were  employed  in  department  or 
other  retail  stores,  and  1,938  were  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and 
miscellaneous  employments.  The  number  of  wage-earning  women 
visited  employed  in  specified  industries,  as  well  as  the  total  number 
in  the  city  engaged  in  such  industries  at  the  census  of  1905,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Number 

Included 

Number 

Industry. 

in  the 
investi- 

in entire 
city.  1905. 

gation. 

>) 

391 

b  60,000 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments: 

78 

2,777 

57 

4,921 

15 

2.00S 

18 

47U 

Candv  ...             

47 

3,24, 

«  Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II. 

*  Estimated  from  figures  furnished  by  the  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  1909. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  NEW  YORK  CITY— Concluded. 


Industry. 

Numl>er 
included 
in  (he 
investi- 
gation. 

Number 
in  entire 
city,  1905. 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments—  Concluded. 
Clothing  (men's) 

88 
382 
69 
19 
44 
48 
15 
34 
106 
41 
45 
48 
48 
33 
51 
27 
553 
72 

12,509 
36,255 
12,104 
1,870 
15,085 
13,486 
4,597 
2,301 
7,662 
3,518 
2,190 

Clothing  (women's)  

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Hats  and  caps  

Laundry 

Millinerv  and  lace  

i      Men's  furnishings 

Paper  goods  

Printing  and  publishing      

Telephone  and  telegraph  

Jute 

Ruchings  and  neckwear 

i 

(c 
14,713 

Braids,  embroideries,  and  trimmings  .         

White  goods 

Children's  clothing  .        ....                  

Miscellaneous 

No  corresponding  figures  

Total,  factories,  etc  

d  1,938 

139,712 

« Included  in  men's  furnishings  and  women's  clothing, 
b  Included  in  silk  and  women's  clothing, 
c  Included  in  clothing. 

d  1,762  furnished  partial  or  complete  wage  data  and  personal  information  beyond  mere  fact  that  they  were 
either  living  at  home  or  with  relatives;  or  were  without  homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves. 

New  York,  though  the  largest  city,  has  the  smallest  proportion  of 
wage-earning  women  adrift.  (°)  Of  a  total  of  2,329  women  visited, 
283,  or  12.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  adrift.  The  Twelfth  Census  of 
the  United  States  showed  that  in  1900,  19.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
workers  in  New  York  were  boarding.  But  eliminating  from  these 
figures  the  actresses,  musicians,  artists,  teachers,  stenographers,  and 
clerical  (office)  workers,  thus  limiting  the  figures  to  the  class  of 
workers  who  were  included  in  this  investigation,  the  proportion  of 
women  adrift,  as  given  by  the  Federal  census,  proves  to  be  approxi- 
mately 14  per  cent.  If  the  waitresses,  who  are  treated  separately  in 
this  investigation,  are  also  excluded  from  the  census  figures,  the 
discrepancy  is  further  reduced.  It  should  be  remembered  that  such 
a  percentage,  while  accurate  so  far  as  the  actual  number  of  women 
visited  is  concerned,  can  only  be  approximately  correct  when  ap- 
plied to  the  group  of  wage-earning  women  as  a  whole.  A  high 
percentage  of  women  adrift  in  one  employment  may  after  all  rep- 
resent a  comparatively  small  number  of  women,  since  the  occupa- 
tion may  not  afford  room  for  more.  If,  however,  the  lists  are 
chosen,  as  these  were,  with  due  reference  to  the  dominant  industries,  so 
far  as  the  employment  of  women  is  concerned,  the  gains  and  losses  in 
the  various  classes  of  employment  will  go  far  toward  offsetting  each 
other. 


a  For  explanation  of  the  term  "  adrift,"  as  used  in  this  report,  see  p.  10. 
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It  is  significant  that  7.9  per  cent  of  the  department  and  retail  store 
employees  visited  were  found  by  this  investigation  to  be  adrift,  while 
the  census  investigation,  9  years  previous,  shows  something  over  13 
per  cent  to  be  adrift.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  number  of 
wage-earning  women  in  such  establishments,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves,  should  have  decreased  to  the  extent 
indicated,  because  of  the  preference  on  the  part  of  department  store 
employers  for  girls  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 

Of  the  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  female  workers  investigated, 
13  per  cent  were  found  to  be  adrift.  For  some  of  the  factory  indus- 
tries represented  in  this  investigation  no  corresponding  figures  were 
found  in  the  census  report,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  under 
what  industrial  classifications  they  were  included.  In  any  case,  the  fig- 
ures 139,712,  representing  the  total  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
industries  included  in  this  investigation,  would  be  somewhat  larger  at 
the  present  time.  However,  using  these  figures  and  applying  the  per- 
centages derived  from  actual  calls  upon  2,329  women,  there  would 
seem  to  be  in  Greater  New  York  about  4,700  department  and  other 
retail  store  women  wage-earners  and  over  18,000  miscellaneous 
women  workers  adrift;  that  is,  dependent  upon  themselves  for  sup- 
port and  practically  without  homes. 

To  set  forth  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lives  of  these  women 
who  are  depending  entirely  upon  their  earnings  for  a  livelihood  is  the 
chief  aim  of  this  report. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  age, 
experience,  earnings,  and  expenditures  for  the  wage-earning  women 
included  in  this  investigation  in  New  York  City.  For  women 
"  adrift"  only,  certain  other  details  are  given  relating  mainly  to  living 
expenditures.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women 
interviewed  data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  table.  Hence  the 
numbers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND   WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
infor- 
mation 
was  se- 
cured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 

(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
welfkly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

348 
27 

347 
23 

19.7 
24.1 

346 
23 

3.1 
4.3 

343 
24 

If..  00 
7.13 

Women  adrift 

Total                       *     

375 

370 

22.7 

369 

3.2 

367 

6.07 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home      

1,550 
212 

1,550 

210 

20.0 
25.0 

1,542 
208 

3.3 
4.8 

1,540 
209 

6.09 
6.34 

Women  adrift                    

Total             

1,762 

1,760 

20.6 

1,750 

3.5 

1,749 

6.12 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED— Concluded. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT"— Concluded. 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and 
laundry. 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Per 
cent 
giving 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly  . 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home  

347 

o$5.29 

684.3 

Women  adrift  

27 

$3.53 

24 

20.8 

$2.66 

Total 

347 

•     ~ 

1,538 

05.29 
5.64 

684.3 
C88.1 

27 

3.53 

24 

20.8 

2.66 

•-? 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home  

Women  adrift    .     . 

212 

3.30 

209 

C38.3 

1.97 

Total  

1,538 

5.64 

c88.1 

212 

3.30 

209 

c38.3 

1.97 

«  Not  including  2,  amount  not  reported. 
»  Based  on  344,  number  reported. 


Based  on  1,532,  number  reported. 


WOMEN  "ADRIFT/ 


Place  of  employment. 

Women 
for 
whom 
infor- 
mation 
was  se- 
cured. 

Car  fare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Per 
cent 
paying. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent  at- 
tend- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent  re- 
porting 
cost. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores 

27 
212 

40.7 
53.8 

$0.55 
.53 

o40.9 
t>29.8 

$0.32 
.33 

Factories,  mills,  etc  

2.3 

$0.76 

Total 

239 

52.3 

.532 

2.3 

.76 

c30.9 

.33 

Based  on  22,  number  reported.      &  Based  on  208,  number  reported.      c  Based  on  230,  number  reported. 


Contribu- 

Place of  employment  and  food 
and  housing  conditions. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Aver- 

w*i!y 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
w'kly 
cost 
of 
liv- 

Average 
weekly 
margin  for 
clothes, 
car  fare, 
recreation, 
and  emer- 

tions to 
needy 
relatives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Per 
cent 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber 

Aver- 

Ing. 

gencies. 

con- 
trib- 

w'kly 

re- 
port- 

age 

(years). 

re- 
port- 

age 
(years). 

uting. 

ing. 

ing. 

Department  and  other  retail 

stores: 

Bad  food  and  housing  
Bad  housing  only 

14.8 

$7.39 

$2.97 

$4.42 

25.0 

$2.78 

4 

26.8 

4 

6.0 

Bad  food  only  . 

3.7 

7.69 

2.00 

5.69 

Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 

ing 

48  2 

7  40 

4  20 

3  20 

30  8 

2  63 

13 

25  8 

11 

7  8 

Excellent  food  and  housing. 

33.3 

6.26 

3.00 

3.26 

5 

20.0 

2 

3.5 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Bad  food  and  housing  

5.2 

4.29 

1.86 

2.43 

54.5 

2.90 

u 

30.0 

9 

4.9 

Bad  housing  only  

8.1 

V.73 

2  55 

3  18 

Bad  food  only  

Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 

5.7 

/ 

ing 

66  3 

6  62 

3  50 

3  12 

42  4 

1  90 

140 

25  2 

121 

5  8 

Excellentfood  and  housing. 

14.7 

6.45 

3.62 

2.83 

3.4 

.34 

29 

19.9 

12 

5.6 
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These  summary  tables  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  department 
and  other  retail  store  women  adrift  (i.  e.,  without  homes)  are  higher 
than  the  earnings  of  those  at  home.  The  women  adrift  receive  $7.13 
a  week,  while  those  at  home  average  but  $6. 

While  there  were  nearly  400  department  and  other  retail  store 
women  on  the  lists — a  fair  number  in  view  of  the  total  in  this  division 
of  employment  in  the  city — yet  the  percentage  of  women  adrift  is  so 
small  as  to  make  generalizations  and  deductions  from  such  a  restricted 
field  of  information  entirely  unsafe.  The  figures  for  this  group, 
however,  may  serve  to  indicate  trends  in  the  conditions,  and  they 
gain  interest  and  strength  from  the  figures  for  the  factory  and  mill 
workers. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  the  department  and  retail  store 
women  visited,  taking  into  account  losses  through  sickness  and  "  lay- 
offs," as  well  as  increases  through  commissions,  were  found  to  be 
$6.07.  This  is  based  on  an  average  of  $6  for  the  women  living  at 
home,  constituting  92.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  $7.13  for 
the  women  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves,  constituting  7.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  retail  store  employees  visited.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  women  are  not  all  employed  in  the  large 
department  stores.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  small  retail  dry  goods 
stores,  some  are  in  the  novelty  stores,  and  still  others  are  in  book  and 
stationery  stores,  and  in  many  of  these  stores  the  rate  of  pay  is  below 
the  department-store  level.  The  largest  group — approximately  66 
per  cent — are  in  the  regular  department  stores. 

Twelve  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New  York  City  aided  this 
investigation  by  giving  complete  pay-roll  statistics  concerning  their 
women  wage-earners.  These  statistics  covered  the  rate  of  pay — not 
the  average  earnings — for  12,720  women  employees,  exclusive  of  res- 
taurant and  part-time  workers.  The  table  following  presents  the 
results  of  a  tabulation  of  the  pay-roll  data. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 10 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  12 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 
PAY. 

[This  table  does  not  include  restaurant  helpers  and  part-time  workers.] 


Classified  weekly 
rates  of  pay. 

Cash  girls,  mes- 
sengers, inspec- 
tors, bundle 
wrappers,  and 
packers. 

Saleswomen. 

Office  em- 
ployees. 

Other  employ- 
ees (including 
buyers  and  as- 
sistant buyers). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  $3       

29 
780 
594 
93 
25 
12 
8 
3 

1.9 
50.5 
38.5 
6.0 
1.6 
.8 
.5 
.2 

14 
124 
400 
251 
265 
214 
217 
223 
255 
101 
158 
154 
151 
67 
98 
217 

0.5 
4.2 
13.7 
8.6 
9.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.7 
8.8 
3.5 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
2.3 
3.4 
7.5 

43 
1,018 
1,349 
1,152 
1,928 
1,657 
1,278 
855 
869 
318 
607 
440 
506 
208 
202 
290 

0.3 
8.0 
10.6 
9.1 
15.2 
13.0 
10.0 
6.7 
6.8 
2.5 
4.8 
3.5 
4.0 
1.6 
1.6 
2.3 

$3  to  $3.99  

5 
96 
331 
1,155 
1,070 
845 
517 
504 
178 
391 
246 
315 
129 
94 
64 

.1 
1.6 
5.6 
19.4 
18.0 
14.2 
8.7 
8.5 
3.0 
6.6 
4.1 
5.3 
2.2 
1.6 
1.1 

109 
259 
477 
483 
3G1 
208 
112 
110 
39 
58 
40 
40 
12 
10 
9 

4.7 
11.1 
20.5 
20.8 
15.5 
9.0 
4.8 
4.7 
1.7 
2.5 
1.7 
1.7 
.5 
.4 
.4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99. 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $17  99 

$18  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24  99 

$25  and  over  

Total 

1,544 

100.0 

5,940 

100.0 

2,327 

100.0 

2,909 

100.0 

12,720 

100.0 

According  to  this  table  28  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  these 
stores  were  earning  under  $6  a  week,  28.2  per  cent  were  earning  $6 
and  under  $8,  72.9  per  cent  under  $10,  and  17.8  per  cent  $12  and 
over.  Of  the.  saleswomen,  7.3  per  cent  received  under  $6,  37.4  per 
cent  $6  and  under  $8,  67.6  per  cent  under  $10,  and  20.9  per  cent  $12 
and  over.  For  all  employees,  exclusive  of  buyers  and  assistant 
buyers,  the  average  weekly  rate  was  $7.93  and  for  saleswomen  $8.84. 

The  foregoing  table  refers  to  department  store  women  only.  In 
the  earlier  table  showing  the  average  earnings  of  the  wage-earning 
women  included  in  this  investigation,  while  about  two-thirds  are 
department  store  employees,  women  in  other  retail  stores  have  a  con- 
siderable representation.  The  smaller  retail  stores,  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores,  and  similar  stores  employ  many  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls  and  at  wage  rates  considerably  below  the  department  store  level, 
and  with  these  women  the  problem  of  living  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  for 
the  department  store  women.  It  will  be  obvious  that  figures  pur- 
porting to  fairly  reflect  conditions  prevailing  among  wage-earning 
women  in  New  York  City  department  and  other  retail  stores  must  of 
necessity  include  a  due  proportion  of  women  from  the  stores  with  the 
lower  wage  standards. 

In  any  attempt  at  comparison  between  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of 
department  store  women  as  shown  in  the  above  table  and  the  average 
earnings  of  store  women  as  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau, 
the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  groups  as  above  explained 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  for  the  one  rates  of 
pay  are  shown,  while  for  the  other  the  figures  represent  average 
earnings  for  the  year. 

To  obtain  this  weekly  wage  of  $7.13  these  department  and  other 
retail  store  women  adrift  have  spent  nearly  seven  years  of  their  lives 
in  school.  They  have  had  an  experience  of  between  four  and  five 
years  in  retail  store  work  (an  average  of  2.1  years  of  which  is  in  the 
present  place  of  employment),  and  they  are  now  over  24  years  of 


These  "adrift"  women,  in  common  with  the  women  living  at  home 
or  with  relatives,  work  57.9  hours  a  week,  a  little  over  9.6  hours  a  day, 
and  in  addition  give  their  services  for  ten  evenings  during  the  holi- 
day season,  for  which  they  receive  25  or  35  cents  an  evening  in 
money  or  in  restaurant  checks  to  pay  for  their  suppers. 

Accurate  data  concerning  fines  were  difficult  to  obtain,  the  girls 
admitting  that  fines  were  imposed,  but  each  one  being  loath  to  admit 
that  she  had  suffered  personally  thereby.  The  employers  report 
the  method  of  fines  to  be  unsatisfactory,  but  one  New  York  store, 
employing  800  women,  states  in  a  pamphlet  that  $225  is  collected 
monthly  in  fines,  amounting  to  $2,700  a  year. 

The  money  collected  for  fines  is  turned  over  to  the  benefit  associa- 
tion in  many  stores.  This  association  is  a  sort  of  mutual  insurance 
affair,  and  membership  is  compulsory  after  a  certain  term  of  employ- 
ment, usually  6  months.  It  necessitates  a  monthly  payment  of 
from  10  to  40  cents,  according  to  wage,  and  entitles  a  member  to 
half  pay  during  sickness.  None  of  the  department  or  -other  retail 
store  women  employees  visited  reported  any  cash  receipt  from  the 
benefit  associations.  Several  of  them  had  been  sick  for  a  few  days  or 
a  week,  but  had  been  advised  by  older  employees  not  to  "bother  with 
the  sick  benefit."  The  difficulty  arises  in  having  to  summon  a  phy- 
sician, since  a  certificate  is  necessary  in  order  to  draw  the  benefit. 
Where  the  illness  is  not  serious  and  a  doctor  not  necessary  the  cost  of 
calling  him  is  sometimes  more  than  the  amount  to  be  received. 

There  is  sometimes  considerable  loss  to  employees  because  of  vaca- 
tions essential  to  health.  In  many  cases  no  vacations  are  taken 
because  they  can  not  be  afforded.  Eight  of  the  27  department  and 
other  retail  store  employees  found  adrift  took  short  vacations.  Five  re- 
ceived no  pay  during  this  time,  2  were  paid  for  half  time,  and  1  received 
full  pay  during  the  week  of  vacation.  While  this  is  called  a  volun- 
tary vacation,  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  rest  was  a  physical 
necessity.  The  lost  time  for  the  8  represented  an  average  of  34  cents 
a  week  for  52  weeks.  All  such  losses,  however,  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  general  earning  average.  These  specific  figures 
are  given  only  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  women  adrift  took 
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" voluntary  vacations"  and  at  what  money  loss.  These  vacations 
are  of  course  a  more  difficult  problem  with  the  women  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves  than  with  those  who  have  homes,  even 
when  the  women  are  partial  supports  of  such  homes. 

Over  84  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  were  paying  their 
entire  earnings  to  their  families,  but  3.7  per  cent  were  neither  paying 
board  nor  making  contributions  to  the  family  fund.  While  many 
of  these  girls  are  the  sole  or  the  partial  support  of  their  families, 
others,  especially  foreigners,  pay  the  entire  earnings  into  the  family 
fund  from  a  sense  of  filial  duty.  It  would  never  occur  to  some  of  the 
daughters  of  foreign  parents  to  withhold  even  a  part  of  their  wages. 
To  the  question,  "How  much  does  your  daughter  pay  for  board?" 
there  frequently  came  as  answer:  "She  gives  me  all  of  her  money, 
of  course.  She  is  my  child.  When  she  wants  to  pay  board  she  can 
go  somewhere  else  to  live." 

The  average  amount  paid  as  board  or  contribution  by  all  the  girls 
living  at  home  was  $5.29  a  week.  Manifestly  those  paying  all  their 
earnings  must  receive  from  the  family  fund  not  only  food  and  shelter, 
but  clothes,  car  fare,  and  amusement  and  emergency  expenditures. 

According  to  the  tables,  the  store  woman  adrift  is  paying  $3.53  for 
food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3.60  for 
clothes,  car  fare,  and  emergencies.  Nearly  21  per  cent  of  the  women 
adrift  must  pay  from  this  margin  an  average  of  $2.66  for  needy 
relatives,  from  1  to  6  persons  being  wholly  or  partially  dependent 
upon  each  of  them. 

The  largely  successful  effort  of  the  department-store  employers  to 
secure  the  service  of  girls  living  at  home  probably  explains  the  lower 
age  average  of  New  York  City  women  wage-earners  of  this  class. 
The  age  of  the  home  girls  is  19.7  years,  against  24.1  years  for  the 
women  adrift,  making  a  general  average  of  a  little  over  20  years. 
The  information  from  the  12  large  department  stores,  before  quoted, 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  The  estimated  average  age  of  the 
group  of  the  employees  in  all  12  stores  receiving  $6  a  week  is  just  18 
years,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  this  group  being  saleswomen  or  women 
of  higher  rank  than  cash,  bundle,  or  messenger  girls.  The  group 
earning  $7  a  week,  75  per  cent  of  which  are  of  the  rank  of  saleswomen, 
show  an  average  age  of  19£  years.  While  these  were  but  managers' 
estimates,  they  serve  to  strengthen  faith  in  the  age  data  of  this  study. 

The  body  of  data  from  the  women  wage-earners  in  factories,  mills, 
and  miscellaneous  establishments  is  much  larger  than  that  represent- 
ing department  and  other  retail  store  employees.  A  larger  per- 
centage of  this  class  are  adrift,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  the  other  figures  for  the  two  groups  approximate  each  other. 

The  factory  employees  adrift  are  a  little  older  than  the  store 
employees  of  the  same  class,  the  average  age  being  just  25  years. 
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The  experience  is  also  more,  being  4.8  years.  This  includes  all  expe- 
rience in  the  same  line  of  work,  the  experience  in  present  place  of 
employment  averaging  1.6  years. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  average  cost  of  living 
throughout  the  year  than  the  average  earnings,  because  present 
rather  than  average  expenditures  are  likely  to  color  the  result. 
Many  girls  were  found  whose  income  was  more  than  sufficient  when 
the  work  was  normal,  but  when  the  season  was  over  their  savings, 
if  there  were  any,  went  quickly  for  current  necessaries.  Rebecca  C., 
a  Russian  Jewess,  said  that  during  the  dull  season  she  had  lived  many 
an  entire  day  on  a  penny's  worth  of  bread,  and  the  landlady  added 
that  she  had  known  the  girl  to  go  without  even  that  much  sustenance 
for  the  day. 

With  a  wage  of  $6.34  and  a  weekly  expenditure  for  food,  shelter, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry  of  $3.30,  with  clothes,  car  fare,  emergencies, 
and,  in  many  cases,  contributions  to  needy  relatives  coming  out  of 
this  balance  of  $3.04,  there  is  not  much  left  for  a  "rainy  day." 

Many  of  these  girls  live  with  families  who  are  willing  to  trust  for 
lodging  until  the  girls  can  get  work  again,  so  that  when  the  season 
reopens  there  is  a  debt  of  $40  or  $50.  The  seasonal  industries  gather 
the  women  in,  work  them,  at  full  speed,  and  then  turn  them  loose 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  managers  knowing  full  well  that 
the  following  season  will  find  the  same  girls  or  others  clamoring  for  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  report  overtime  work 
during  the  busy  seasons.  These  workers  average  4.1  hours  per  week 
extra  time  and  each  one  averages  50  hours  extra  during  the  jear. 
Some  firms  pay  the  same  as  day  rates;  others  pay  more  for  night  or 
Sunday  work.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  although  many 
firms  were  working  overtime,  the  total  reports  show  that  the  workers 
in  the  entire  city  were  running  a  little  under  the  full  number  of 
hours  ordinarily  exacted  in  these  industries.  The  average  number 
of  hours  per  week  for  the  factory  women  was  54,  making  a  nine-hour 
day. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  adrift  miscellaneous  workers  are  con- 
tributing to  needy  relatives.  In  some  cases  these  are  widows  taking 
care  of  children  or  a  daughter  supporting  a  mother,  but  more  often 
they  are  foreigners  who  send  money  to  the  parents  in  Europe.  One 
girl,  who  said  she  had  been  penniless  for  weeks  because  there  was  no 
work,  had,  during  the  busy  season,  managed  to  send  $75  to  her 
parents  in  Russia. 

The  foregoing  table  sets  forth  the  details  of  weekly  expenditures 
for  wage-earning  women  adrift.  There  is  a  balance  of  $3.60  a  week 
for  the  store  women  and  $3.04  for  the  factory  workers  after  paying 
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for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  From  this  must  come 
clothes,  amusements,  car  fare,  incidentals,  and  emergency  demands. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  the  store  women  pay  car  fare  to  and  from 
work,  averaging  55  cents  a  week.  Practically  the  same  number  are 
spending  an  average  of  32  cents  a  week  for  amusements. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  are  spending  money  for 
car  fare — almost  54  per  cent — and  2.3  per  cent  for  education.  Sev- 
eral are  attending  free  public  night  schools.  A  very  few  have  private 
lessons  several  nights  a  week,  and  one  is  studying  music.  A  margin 
of  $3.04  leaves  little  chance  for  instruction,  even  if  there  is  still 
energy  enough  for  it  after  the  long  day  in  the  factory. 

The  voluntary  vacation  is  not  so  vital  with  factory  women.  Most 
of  them  are  pieceworkers  and  during  the  dull  season  have  a  chance 
to  rest.  Only  26  of  the  212  scheduled  women  took  voluntary  vaca- 
tions, and  in  no  case  were  the  expenses  borne  by  the  firm. 

Nearly  39  per  cent  of  all  the  women  adrift  were  living  in  private 
families  and  about  41  per  cent  were  keeping  house.  (°)  The  other  20 
per  cent  were  either  in  regular  boarding  and  rooming  houses — 
described  as  such  if  they  held  more  than  three  boarders  or  lodgers — 
or  in  the  organized  boarding  homes.  The  prices  prevailing  in  these 
organized  homes  (most  of  them  subsidized)  have  exerted  an  undue 
influence  on  the  figures  representing  the  cost  of  food  and  shelter. 

The  employees  in  working  girls'  homes  were  found  in  the  course 
of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  number  of  such  homes  and  the  accommo- 
dations offered.  The  special  investigation  developed  the  fact  that 
altogether  such  institutions  could  accommodate  not  more  than  700 
store,  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  workers,  or  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  adrift.  It  was  important  to  know  just  how 
many  girls  of  the  group  investigated  were  affected  by  such  institu- 
tions, but  to  get  the  information  in  the  time  allotted  it  was  necessary 
to  digress  in  this  particular  from  the  general  plan  of  following  a  list 
of  addresses  without  preference  or  prejudice. 

Seventeen  of  the  working  girls'  boarding  homes — to  all  of  which 
store  or  factory  workers  were  eligible — were  visited.  In  10  of  these 
homes  there  was  a  total  of  300  girls  and  women  employed  in  tke 
occupations  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation.  In  the 
remaining  7  few  of  the  class  of  girls  included  in  this  investigation 
were  found.  Three  of  these  under  one  management  maintained 
prohibitive  prices,  3  were  designed  especially  for  servants,  not  included 
in  this  investigation,  and  1  was  a  Salvation  Army  home  and  main- 
tained primarily  for  women  in  training.  All  of  the  homes  are  sub- 
sidized to  some  extent,  none  being  entirely  self-supporting.  In  only 
1  is  a  girl  required  to  be  of  a  certain  religious  belief  in  order  to  enter. 

o  A  woman  was  said  to  be  housekeeping  when  she  was  getting  her  own  meals  and 
living  independently,  whether  in  one  room  or  in  five  rooms. 
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The  lowest  price  asked  for  board  and  room  is  $2  per  week.  For 
this  price  a  woman  has  to  share  a  room  with  six  roommates.  Six 
homes  offer  board  and  room  at  $3  or  less  a  week  on  condition  that  two 
girls,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  occupy  one  room.  To  obtain  a 
single  room  a  girl  must  pay  at  least  $4.50,  and  usually  $6,  a  week. 
Four  homes  have  no  rooms  at  less  than  $3.50  a  week,  each  room  to 
be  occupied  by  from  two  to  six  girls. 

The  wage  limit  varies  from  $7  to  $12  weekly.  In  six  homes  it  is 
$10  and  under,  so  that  the  patrons  are  practically  limited  to  the 
grade  of  occupations  considered  in  this  report. 

In  nearly  all  the  homes  the  age  limit  is  between  16  and  35  years, 
although  in  one  girls  as  young  as  15  are  admitted.  One  home  has 
no  age  limitations;  in  the  others  the  rule  in  regard  to  age  is  not 
strictly  observed. 

Five  of  these  homes  aim  to  give  the  girls  independence  and  free- 
dom and  are  managed  as  hotels.  In  these  there  is  no  daily  or  weekly 
religious  service.  The  others  are  more  or  less  denominational  and 
lay  stress  on  some  form  of  worship  every  evening  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Two  homes  which  formerly  held  these  regular  services 
have  discontinued  them. 

All  of  these  homes  have  strict  regulations  as  to  late  hours.  The 
usual  hour  of  closing  is  10  or  10.30,  although  some  of  the  matrons 
grant  special  permission  to  remain  out  later.  Three  furnish  keys  to 
girls  who  are  going  to  return  late  if  arrangements  are  made  before- 
hand. Two  give  permission  to  all  girls  to  remain  out  until  12  o'clock 
one  or  two  nights  a  week. 

In  no  case  was  the  housing  of  an  organized  boarding  home  rated 
"bad."  Three  were  rated  " excellent"  and  the  others  were  con- 
sidered "fair"  or  "good."  The  food  was  rated  "good"  for  all 
except  one,  which  was  rated  "excellent."  The  women  in  organized 
boarding  homes  and  those  in  boarding  and  rooming  houses  are  simi- 
larly environed  in  that  they  are  without  the  personal  or  family  ele- 
ment common  to  those  living  in  private  families  or  keeping  house. 

Living  in  a  private  family  in  New  York  on  an  average  income  of 
$6.34 — which  is  the  average  earnings  of  the  factory  and  mill  worker 
entirely  dependent  upon  herself — is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  how- 
ever. It  usually  means  sharing  a  room  in  a  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ment with  at  least  one  person.  The  entire  flat  often  has  but  three 
rooms  and  the  bedroom  rented  to  lodgers  is  generally  an  inside  room 
with  but  little  light  or  air.  The  food  that  goes  with  this  grade  of 
shelter  may  be  "sufficient  and  sustaining"  (which  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  has  been  called  "fair"),  but  it  is  rarely  stimu- 
lating to  the  appetite. 

Since  a  much  larger  percentage  of  women  visited  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  of  the  cities  investigated  are  keeping  house,  a 
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special  analysis  of  this  class  has  been  made.  They  represent  the 
large  class  of  widowed,  divorced,  and  deserted  women  who  are  left 
without  support  and  usually  have  to  earn  not  only  their  own  living 
but  also  that  of  their  children.  For  them  boarding  is  impossible. 
With  the  mother  earning  from  $5  to  $8  a  week  there  is  only  one  way 
to  live  and  keep  her  family  together,  and  that  is  to  rent  one  or  more 
rooms  and  reduce  her  food  cost  to  whatever  her  wage  affords,  be  it 
ever  so  little. 

In  all  but  nine  cases  these  housekeeping  schedules  show  a  struggle 
for  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  In  two  of  the  excepted  nine  cases 
the  women  had  just  failed  in  the  fight. 

The  schedules  show  that  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  very  greatly 
by  keeping  house,  the  average  weekly  expenditure  for  the  adrift 
women  keeping  house  being  21  cents  lower  than,  that  of  women  living 
in  organized  boarding  houses  and  46  and  68  cents  lower,  respec- 
tively, than  those  in  private  families  or  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses. 
The  number  of  rooms  rented  varies  from  two  to  six,  with  the  majority 
occupying  three-room  flats  in  tenements. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  " these  self-supporting  householders"  can 
be  found.  They  are  in  the  tenements  of  the  lower  east  side,  in  the 
Bronx,  on  the  lower  west  side,  south  of  Fourteenth  street,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  fact  wherever  a  few  rooms  can  be  secured  for  a  small  rental. 

In  three  cases  the  housekeeping  group  consists  of  two  women  who 
have  been  friends  for  years.  They  make  a  home  and  reduce  expenses 
by  this  method.  One  group  consists  of  an  elderly  brother  and  sister. 
There  are  four  single  women  and  two  widows  who  keep  house  alone 
with  no  one  dependent  upon  them.  All  the  remaining  groups  are 
broken  families — sisters  keeping  house  to  support  a  mother  and 
sometimes  her  younger  children;  widows  and  divorcees  with  one 
or  more  dependents. 

The  housing  in  no  case  is  rated  "  excellent/'  and  in  over  17  per  cent 
of  the  cases  it  is  rated  "bad."  These  are  cases  where  families  of  from 
five  to  ten  were  found  to  be  living  in  two  rooms.  The  food  in  nearly 
21  per  cent  of  the  housekeeping  cases  was  rated  "bad,"  79  per  cent 
ranging  from  "fair"  to  "good,"  but  rarely  to  "excellent." 

The  apparent  incongruity  between  the  expenditures  of  those  whose 
food  and  housing  are  rated  "fair  or  good"  and  of  those  whose  accom- 
modations were  rated  "excellent"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  the  latter  live  in  organized  boarding  homes  where  prices  are  low. 
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A  special  study  of  living  conditions  among  different  nationalities 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  New  York  City  investigation.  The 
tabulated  results  follow  and  are  worthy  of  close  scrutiny: 

PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  ADRIFT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  AVERAGE 
AMOUNT  PAID  BY  THEM  FOR  FOOD  AND  HOUSING,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF 
THE  WOMEN  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  LIVING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIONALITY. 


Nationality. 

Women  workers  "adrift." 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount 
paid 
weekly 
for  food 
and 
housing. 

Per  cent  whose  housing  or  food  was 
rated— 

Bad. 

Fair  or 
good. 

Excellent. 

Russian  Hebrew 

25.73 
•18.56 
14.34 
10.97 
5.07 
5.07 
4.22 
16.04 

$3.47 
3.41 
3.17 
3.31 
2.77 
3.35 
3.03 
3.50 

16.39 
11.37 
14.70 
11.54 
58.33 
8.33 
50.00 
21.05 

40.98 
75.00 
76.48 
80.76 
41.67 
91.  67 
50.00 
68.42 

42.63 
13.63 
8.82 
7.70 

American      

Irish 

German 

Austrian 

Italian 

All  others                      

10.53 

The  majority  of  American,  Irish,  German,  and  Austrian  are  living 
under  conditions  rated  "fair"  or  "good,"  the  range  of  which  has  been 
previously  explained.  Of  the  Russian  Hebrews,  the  42.63  per  cent 
living  under  excellent  conditions  are  without  exception  living  in 
organized  boarding  homes,  which  have  been  spoken  of  more  at 
length,  and  where  very  good  housing  and  food  are  offered  at  moder- 
ate rates.  The  lowest  cost  of  living  rated  by  nationality  is  that  of 
Bohemians,  58.33  per  cent  of  whom  are  living  under  "bad"  conditions 
of  housing  or  food. 

"All  others"  include  Scotch,  English,  Russian,  Spanish,  Rou- 
manian, Hungarian,  Swedish,  and  some  others,  who  were  present  hi 
such  small  numbers  as  not  to  warrant  separate  discussion. 

Dividing  the  entire  group  of  adrift  into  the  three  divisions  of 
"bad,"  "fair  or  good,"  and-  "excellent,"  it  developed  that  the 
Russian  Hebrews  furnished  22.7  per  cent — the  largest  group — of 
those  whose  conditions  were  rated  "bad."  Of  those  rated  "fair  or 
good,"  the  Americans  form  nearly  22  per  cent. 

Many  women  adrift  were  scattered  more  or  less  throughout  the 
city,  but  the  great  majority  are  massed  about  the  retail  districts  and 
along  the  rivers.  There  is  an  unbroken  district  from  Fourteenth 
street  north  to  Fortieth  street  on  the  West  Side  and  to  One  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  street  on  the  East  Side,  where  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  women  workers  found  were  adrift.  There  is  also  another  sec- 
tion— Ward  5,  bounded  by  Canal  and  Reade  streets,  Broadway,  and 
the  North  River — which  has  over  25  per  cent  of  women  workers 
adrift.  The  largest  per  cent  of  those  adrift  is  found  in  ward  9  on 
the  lower  West  Side  from  Fourteenth  street  south  to  Houston  street 
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and  from  Sixth  avenue  west  to  the  North  River,  one  of  the  most 
cheerless  sections  of  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  range  of  living  conditions 
in  different  sections  of  the  city,  taking  into  account  the  item  of  rent 
only.  Flats  of  three,  four,  or  five  rooms  in  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ments rent  from  $10  to  $18  per  month  according  to  number  of  rooms, 
elevation,  and  conveniences,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  faucet  in  the 
hall  on  each  floor,  used  by  four  to  eight  families,  and  a  closet,  usually 
in  bad  condition,  used  by  the  same  number  of  families.  Dingy  halls 
and  general  dreariness  characterize  these  buildings.  In  contrast  to 
these  are  the  new  tenements  being  built  hi  the  Bronx.  They  stand 
in  open  spaces  or  perhaps  in  a  row  on  a  wide,  clean,  paved  street. 
They  are  finished  well  inside,  are  provided  with  bells  and  speaking 
tubes  for  each  flat,  and  have  well-lighted  wide  halls.  The  rents  here 
also  vary  from  $10  to  $18  or  $20  per  month. 

Either  the  existence  of  better  housing  is  generally  unknown  to 
those  downtown  or  they  desire  to  be  near  the  places  of  employment 
or  else  they  are  loath  to  leave  the  odors  and  crowding.  At  any  rate, 
many  of  the  new  blocks  uptown  are-  empty,  while  the  tenements  in 
Rivington,  Houston,  and  other  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
are  teeming  with  huddled  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


LIVING  CONDITIONS    OF    WAGE-EARNING    WOMEN    IN   PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  report  on  women  workers,  in 
1900  Philadelphia  had  136,368  wage-earning  women  16  years  of  age 
and  over.  (a)  According  to  the  census  report  of  the  same  year  on  occu- 
pations the  department  and  other  retail  stores  employed  8,206.(6) 
The  lists  for  this  investigation,  which  were  secured  from  canvassing 
companies  and  directly  from  pay  rolls,  were  compiled  with  special 
reference  to  the  dominant  industries  and  employments.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  included  in  this  investigation  and  the 
number  in  the  industry  in  the  city  in  1905: 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Industry. 

Number 
included 
in  the 
investiga- 
tion. 

Number 
in  entire 
city,  1905. 
(°) 

419 

6  10,  14S 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments: 

69 
75 
135 
61 
80 
113 
21 
36 
50 
125 
278 

1,984 
4,970 
6,708 
3,767 
1,360 
8,935 
1,306 
1,439 
2,227 
7,307 
16,853 

Clothing             

Millinery                                                  

1,043 

56,856 

a  Compiled  from  Special  Reports  oi  Census  Office  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II. 
6  Number  employed  in  department  stores  in  1909,  according  to  submitted  pay  rolls.    Small  retail  stores 

not  included. 

In  the  investigation  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  data  were  secured 
from  419  of  the  department  and  other  retail  store  women,  showing 
that  22.2  per  cent,  or  93  women,  were  "adrift."(c)  Assuming  the 

"Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  146. 

6  Statistics  of  Occupations,  p.  461.  The  pay  rolls  of  six  large  department  stores  in 
the  early  part  of  1909  showed  an  employment  of  10,148  women. 

cThat  is,  practically  without  homes  in  the  city  and  entirely  dependent  upon 

themselves  for  support. 
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proportion  as  representative  and  applying  it  to  the  number  of  women 
in  department  stores,  the  total  number  of  "adrift"  women  in  Phila- 
delphia is  approximately  2,300.  From  67  (of  the  93  women  in  stores 
found  adrift)  a  detailed  report  was  obtained  concerning  occupation, 
earnings,  hours,  overtime,  lost  time,  and  other  vital  information 
bearing  on  their  industrial  life,  as  well  as  itemized  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  for  housing,  food,  light,  heat,  car  fare,  contributions 
to  needy  relatives,  and  amusements.  All  of  these  facts  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  tables.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from 
the  entire  number  of  women  interviewed  information  in  regard  to  all 
the  points  tabulated,  hence  the  number  reported  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  table.  For  women  " adrift"  only  certain  other 
details  are  given  relating  mainly  to  expenditures. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNINQ  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

273 
67 

183 
66 

26.5 
31.6 

166 
67 

7.7 
9.0 

269 
64 

$7.51 
8.19° 

Women  adrift 

Total 

340 

249 

27.9 

233 

8.1 

333 

7.64 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home  

760 
172 

413 
172 

23.5 
34.1 

81 
168 

5.7 
11.9 

752 
171 

6.72 
6.64 

Women  adrift         

Total            

932 

585 

26.6 

249 

9.9 

923 

6.71 

Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and  laun- 
dry. 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Per 

cent 
giving 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 

cent 
contrib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
weHV 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

264 

$5.63 

56.8 

Women  adrift 

67 

$4.65 

65 

24.6 

$2.  62- 

Total  .     ... 

264 

5.63 
5.41 

56.8 

67 

4.65 

65 

-^-^  —     • 

24.6 

1   ._       -~-  ".-'" 

2.62 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home     .            . 

740 

a  67.  9 

Women  adrift 

172 

3.67 

169 

26.6 

2.14 

Total 

740 

5.41 

a  67.  9 

172 

3.67 

169 

26.6 

2.14 

•  Based  on  732,  number  reported. 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING   ECONOMIC  AND   SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS   SECURED— Concluded. 

WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Women 
for 
whom 
Place  of  employment.                       infor- 
mation 
was  se- 
cured. 

Car  fare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Per 
cent 
paying. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per       Aver- 
cent        age 
attend-  weekly 
ing.        cost. 

Per 

cent 
report- 
ing cost. 

Aver- 
weekly 
cost. 

Women  adrift,  employed  in— 
Department  and  other  retail  stor 
Factories  mills,  etc 

es      . 

67 
72 

82.0 
53.4 

$0.47 
.47 

1.5       $0.50 
1.2          .68 

o37.3 
635.0 

$0.60 
.36 

1 

Total        

•) 

39 

61.5 

.47 

1.  3          .62 

C35.6 

.43 

Place  of  employment  and 
food  and  housing  conditions. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 

iy 

earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly cost 
of  liv- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
margin 
for 
clothes, 
car  fare, 
recre- 
ation, 
and 
emer- 
gencies. 

Contributions 
to  needy  rela- 
tives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Average 
weekly 
amount. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

(years). 

Department  and  other  retail 
stores: 
Bad   food   and   housing 
conditions 

1.5 

1.5 

$2.94 
2.50 

$1.21 
1.94 

$1.73 
.56 

100 

0 

$1 

29 

1 

15.0 

1 

7.0 

Bad  housing  conditions 
only  

Bad  food  only  

Good  or  fair  food  and 
housing  conditions  
Excellent  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions  

62.7 
34.3 

1.8 

2.3 
3.5 

70.9 
21.5 

«8.26 

6.86 
j-  5.00 

d6.67 
6.07 

4.61 
4.97 

2.90 

2.70 

3.71 
3.86 

<*3.80 
«3.29 

3.96 
2.30 

<*2.96 
3.11 

d31.7 
d9.1 

66.7 

2.84 
1.87 

3.25 

42 

22 

3 

32.0 
32.3 

41.3 

35 
18 

2 

7.5 
9.3 

7.0 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Bad    food   and   housing 
conditions  

Bad  housing  conditions 
only  

Bad  food  only  

Good   or   fair   food   and 
housing  conditions  
Excellent  food  and  hous- 
ing conditions. 

/25.2 
16.2 

2.11 

1.26 

122 
37 

32.8 
35.0 

113 
33 

6.6 
8.4 

a  Based  on  59,  number  reported. 
6  Based  on  160,  number  reported, 
c  Based  on  219,  number  reported. 


d  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  3  not  reported. 


According  to  the  foregoing  table,  while  the  average  wage  level  of 
all  store  employees  both  at  home  and  adrift(°)  was  shown  to  be  $7.64(6), 
the  women  adrift,  numbering  22.2  per  cent,  were  earning  an  average 
of  $8.19,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $7.51  for  the  women  at 
home,  who  constitute  the  other  77.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

The  pay  rolls  submitted  by  the  6  Philadelphia  department  stores- 
show  an  average  of  $7.13  for  all  their  women  wage-earners,  exclusive 
of  buyers  and  assistant  buyers.  This  discrepancy  of  51  cents  may 

<*That  is,  practically  without  homes  in  the  city  and  entirely  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support. 
&  The  average  obtained  from  rank  and  file  employees  only. 
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be  partially  accounted  for  in  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cash-girl  group 
than  is  found  in  the  Bureau's  lists.  Nearly  all  these  girls  are  14  or  15 
years  old.  They  are  a  difficult  class  to  get  in  due  proportion  in  a 
district  canvass  because  of  a  reluctance  to  report  them  at  work. 
The  accompanying  table  for  six  department  stores  shows  that  81.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  women  employees  are  getting  under  $10  a  week. 
The  average  for  this  group  was  $6.04. 

Furthermore,  unlike  some  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation, 
Philadelphia  does  not  abound  in  the  small,  cheap  retail  stores,  but 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  high  grade  specialty  stores, 
whose  proper  representation  on  the  tables  would  tend  to  lift  the  earn- 
ing average  for  all  women  above  the  department-store  level. 

Six  of  the  leading  department  stores  in  Philadelphia  furnished 
pay-roll  data  showing  rates  of  wages  in  detail  for  all  women  employees, 
numbering  10,148.  In  the  following  table  these  data  are  presented 
showing  for  the  employees  as  a  whole  and  as  classified  into  the 
groups  cash  girls,  saleswomen,  office  employees,  and  other  employees, 
the  number  and  per  cent  receiving  each  specified  rate  of  pay. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  SIX  DE- 
PARTMENT STORES  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 

PAY. 

[This  table  does  not  include  restaurant  and  part-time  workers.] 


Classified  weekly 
rate  of  pay. 

Cash  girls,  mes- 
sengers, inspec- 
tors, bundle- 
wrappers,  and 
packers. 

Saleswomen. 

Office. 

Other  employ- 
ees (including 
buyers  and  as- 
sistant buyers). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $3  00 

431 
445 
406 
129 
151 
60 
19 
3 
1 

26.2 
27.0 
24.7 
7.8 
9.2 
3.6 
1.1 
.2 
.1 

1 
75 

153 
317 
381 
270 
167 
116 
99 
34 
29 
38 
25 
2 
10 
9 

0.1 
4.3 
8.9 
18.4 
22.1 
15.6 
9.7 
6.7 
5.7 
2.0 
1.7 
2.2 
1.4 
.1 
.6 
.5 

24 
154 
189 
167 
332 
331 
292 
166 
147 
36 
85 
37 
68 
25 
62 
85 

1.1 
7.0 
8.6 
7.6 
15.1 
15.0 
13.3 
7.5 
6.7 
1.6 
3.9 
1.7 
3.1 
1.1 
2.8 
3.9 

456 
674 
773 
894 
1,932 
1,618 
1,090 
657 
658 
174 
340 
204 
190 
41 
84 
107 

4.6 
6.8 
7.8 
9.0 
19.5 
16.4 
11.0 
6.6 
6.7 
1.8 
3.4 
2.1 
1.9 
.4 
.9 
1.1 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

25 
281 
1,068 
957 
612 
372 
411 
104 
225 
129 
97 
14 
12 
13 

0.6 
6.5 
24.7 
22.2 
14.2 
8.6 
9.5 
2.4 
5.2 
3.0 
2.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 

$5  to  $5.99  

$  6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

.1 

$13  to  $1  4  00 

$15  to  $17.99 

$18  to  $19  09 

$20  to  $24.99  

$25  and  over 

Total  

1,646 

100.0 

4,320 

100.0 

1,726 

100.0 

2,200 

100.0 

9,892 

100.0 

Taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  earnings  of  the  adrift  women,  as 
shown  by  the  Bureau's  list,  and  excluding  from  the  tables  of  the 
department  and  other  retail  store  women  adrift  the  buyers  and 
assistant  buyers  and  3  not  reporting,  it  appears  that  37.5  per  cent 
received  $8  and  over  per  week,  39.1  per  cent  $6  and  under  $8,  and  23.4 
per  cent  less  than  $6.  It  is  significant  that  over  one-half  of  this  last 
class  are  of  the  saleswomen  rank.  This  wage  represents  the  average 
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weekly  earnings  for  the  year,  or  for  length  of  service  in  present 
employment.  The  average  experience  for  all  women  adrift,  in 
department  and  other  retail  stores,  was  9  years,  which  is  1.3  years 
more  than  the  average  experience  for  home  women.  Of  the  adrift 
women  89  per  cent  had  been  employed  in  the  present  place  over  1 
year  and  2.7  per  cent  under  6  months.  Thirteen  women  have  an 
experience  of  over  15  years  in  one  establishment.  The  average  age 
for  women  adrift  is  31.6  years,  showing  that  they  are  5.1  years  older 
than  the  women  living  at  home.  Of  the  adrift  women  45.5  per  cent 
were  over  the  average  age,  while  16.8  per  cent  are  20  years  of  age 
and  under.  The  higher  age  average  than  the  6  department  store 
pay  rolls  show  finds  its  explanation  in  the  larger  percentage  of  cash 
girls,  etc.,  on  such  rolls.  The  fact  that  the  pay  rolls  submitted  by 
the  department  stores  and  the  results  of  the  Bureau's  investigation 
show  a  higher  age  average  than  New  York  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  larger  percentage  of  adrift  women  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New 
York.  The  older  the  women  wage-earners  are  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  without  parental  shelter.  This  of  course  is  equally  true 
of  the  factory  and  miscellaneous  Workers. 

The  hours  of  labor  required  in  Philadelphia  department  stores 
are  almost  uniformly  52  J  per  week.  A  few  special  stores  require 
9J  hours  daily;  others  endeavor  to  bring  the  working-day  to  the 
minimum,  opening  at  8.30  a.  m.,  allowing  1  hour  for  lunch,  and  clos- 
ing at  5.30  p.  m.  In  almost  all  establishments  overtime  is  required 
twice  a  year  for  stock  taking.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  employers 
to  pay,  as  "  supper  money/'  25  cents,  35  cents,  and  in  some  stores  50 
cents,  for  this  extra  service.  For  a  week  or  10  days  preceding 
Christmas  the  department  stores  (with  a  few  exceptions)  remain  open 
in  the  evening  until  10  and  sometimes  11  o'clock.  Although  the 
employers,  through  aa  system  of  shifts,"  combined  with  extra  help 
engaged  for  the  " Christmas  rush  season,"  try  to  make  the  work  as  easy 
as  possible,  still  it  is  true  that  the  Christmas  season  has  become 
burdensome  to  thousands  of  women  workers.  In  some  stores  a 
commission  on  sales  is  allowed  the  saleswomen  during  the  month  of 
December,  while  in  other  stores  only  " supper  money"  is  given. 
Over  half  of  the  adrift  store  women  scheduled  had  worked  overtime 
during  the  year.  The  general  average  of  overtime  work  amounted  to 
34.5  hours  in  7.8  weeks,  with  an  average  pay  of  $2.09  for  the  whole 
overtime  period.  In  presenting  this  average  for  the  39  women 
reporting  overtime,  it  would  seem  that  the  burden  fell  on  all  equally, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  average  shows  that  16  women  report  overtime 
ranging  from  3  hours  in  2  weeks  to  393  hours  in  28  weeks,  with  no 
compensation;  while  23  women  report  from  10  hours  in  1  year  to  48 
hours  in  2  weeks,  with  compensation  ranging  from  $1  to  $12.88  for 
the  whole  period. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5 11 
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The  average  for  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  for 
the  adrift  women  is  $4.65,  which  is  nearly  $1  less  than  the  average 
paid  into  the  family  fund  by  the  home  women.  In  56.8  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  home  woman,  however,  turns  in  all  her  earnings  and 
must  get  in  return  all  her  clothing  and  incidental  and  emergency 
expenses.  Of  the  adrift  women,  whose  average  cost  of  food,  shelter, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $4.65,  46.3  per  cent  pay  the  average  and 
over,  and  54.7  per  cent  pay  less  than  the  average. 

In  grouping  the  schedules  of  the  adrift  women  according  to  the 
grading  given  to  housing  and  food,  34.3  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
rated  "excellent,"  62.7  per  cent  "fair"  and  "good,"  and  3  per  cent 
were  rated  "bad."(°)  Two  young  girls  make  up  this  last  class. 
Their  small  wage,  averaging  $2.72,  togetherv  with  their  youth  and 
inexperience,  accounts  for  their  home  conditions.  Of  those  graded 
"fair"  and  "good,"  which  class  includes  the  majority  of  the  women, 
$8.41  is  the  average  weekly  wage;  41.5  per  cent  receive  $8  and 
over,  39.4  per  cent  receive  $6  and  under  $8,  and  19.5  per  cent 
receive  less  than  $6.  The  women  whose  housing  and  food  were 
rated  "fair"  and  "good"  were  paying  a  weekly  average  of  $4.61 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry;  70.7  per  cent  pay  from 
$4  to  $8,  while  29.3  per  cent  pay  less  than  $4.  Only  two  women 
secured  "fair"  and  "good"  housing  for  less  than  $3.  This  group 
shows  an  average  age  of  32  years.  While  19.5  per  cent  of  them  are 
over  40  years  old,  only  17.1  per  cent  are  under  21.  For  the  34.3 
per  cent  whose  living  conditions  were  rated  "excellent"  the  average 
wage  is  $8.26;  just  15  cents  under  the  average  earnings  for  those 
graded  "fair"  and  "good."  The  average  cost  for  "excellent"  con- 
ditions of  housing  or  food  or  both  is  $4.97.  Only  2  girls  in  this 
group  are  under  21  years  of  age.  The  average  for  the  whole  group 
is  32.3  years.  Noting  the  similarity  in  earnings  and  in  ages  in  the 
group  rated  "excellent"  and  the  group  rated  "fair"  and  "good," 
it  would  seem  that  a  mere  matter  of  judgment  and  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  some  women  secures  the  addition  of  attractive  surroundings. 
But  it  must  also  be  noted  that  31.7  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the 
group  rated  "fair"  and  "good"  contribute  weekly  to  needy  rela- 
tives, while  only  9.1  per  cent  of  the  other  group  do  so.  Considering 
this,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  larger  group  of  women  take 
poorer  accommodations  from  choice.  Also,  the  smaller  group  shows 
an  expenditure  of  36  cents  more  for  food  and  housing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  fair  to  assume  that  either  judgment  or  proper  ambition  is 
lacking  in  the  larger  group. 

Among  those  having  an  average  income  of  $6  a  week  and  under 
the  range  is  down  to  $2.50  a  week  with  an  average  for  the  group 

a  For  explanation  of  grading  "excellent,"  "good,"  "fair,"  and  "bad,"  see  notes  to 
Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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of  $5.05.  The  highest  board  paid  is  $5.57,  the  lowest  $1.21,  and 
average  $3.69.  The  average  margin  remaining  for  clothing,  car 
fare,  etc.  (after  paying  board),  is  $1.36.  Two  are  living  under 
conditions  rated  "bad."  Four  are  either  partially  supported, 
have  supplemental  earnings  (i.  e.,  an  income  from  labor  expended 
outside  of  the  regular  hours  or  usual  industry),  or  are  living 
beyond  the  apparent  income.  The  average  age  of  those  receiv- 
ing $6  and  under  a  week  is  24.8  years.  The  range  is  from  17 
to  50  years.  The  largest  amount  remaining  for  any  one  woman 
(after  paying  board)  is  $3.50.  This  woman  was  19  years  of  age, 
received  $6  in  wages,  and  paid  $2.50  for  board.  The  poorest  show- 
ing is  that  of  a  girl  of  17  years  of  age,  who  earned  $4.79  and  paid 
out  (or  went  in  debt  for)  $5.57  for  board.  This  is  78  cents  more 
outgo  than  her  income.  Six  women,  after  paying  for  food  and 
housing,  had  each  less  than  $1  remaining  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 
Of  those  receiving  exactly  $6  a  week,  the  average  board  is  $2.75, 
leaving  $3.25  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 

As  it  is  evident  that  great  dangers  surround  very  young  and 
poorly  paid  women,  it  is  important  to  note  the  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  those  23  years  of  age  and  under;  21.2  per  cent  are  in  this 
group.  The  range  in  wage  is  from  $2.50  to  $7.87.  The  average 
wage  received  is  $5.48.  The  average  age  is  18.7  years.  The  highest 
board  paid  is  $7.25,  the  lowest  $1.21,  and  the  average  $3.79.  The 
average  amount  remaining  after  paying  for  board  is  $1.69.  From 
this  must  come  clothing,  car  fare,  medicine,  and  amusements. 

One  woman  21  years  of  age  received  $7.78  as  wages  and  paid  out 
$7.25  for  board,  leaving  only  53  cents  for  clothing,  etc.,  while  another 
woman  22  years  of  age  received  $7.87  and  paid  for  board  $4.50, 
leaving  $3.37  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 

Data  secured  from  1,043  women  workers  in  factories,  mills,  and 
other  employments  covered  by  this  investigation  (a)  showed  the  pro- 
portion "adrift"  to  be  18  per  cent.  Assuming,  as  in  the  case  of 
store  employees,  that  this  percentage  is  fairly  representative,  and 
applying  it  to  the  total  number  of  women  workers  in  factories,  mills, 
and  miscellaneous  employments  (covered  by  this  investigation),  the 
total  number  of  women  "adrift"  is  over  10,000. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  reported  by  171  of  the  188  adrift 
women  visited  were  $6.64,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $6.72 
for  the  home  women  in  the  same  employment.  Looking  back  to 
the  average  wage  of  the  "home"  women  in  stores  it  is  found  to  be 
68  cents  less  than  that  of  the  adrift  women  in  the  same  employment, 
while  in  the  factories,  mills,  and  other  establishments  the  wage 

o  As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  157,  56,856  women  were  engaged  in  these  employ- 
ments in  the  entire  city. 
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averages  indicate  that  the  "home"  woman  receives  8  cents  more 
than  those  " adrift."  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
several  large  industries,  paying  an  average  wage  above  the  average 
of  all  the  industries  taken  together,  employ  more  than  the  average 
percentage  of  "home"  women.  Of  the  women  adrift  49  per  cent 
receive  the  average  wage  of  $6.64  and  over,  while  the  earnings  of 
51  per  cent  fall  under  the  average. 

The  average  experience  for  "adrift"  women  is  11.9  years,  and 
63.7  per  cent  have  an  experience  less  than  the  average.  The  "home" 
women,  in  contrast  to  this,  have  only  an  average  experience  of  5.7 
years.  But  in  keeping  with  this  is  the  lower  age  average  of  23.5 
years,  while  34.1  years  is  the  average  age  of  the  adrift  women.  Of 
the  "adrift"  women  26  per  cent  are  over  40  years  of  age,  while 
only  15.1  per  cent  are  20  years  of  age  anoT  under,  leaving  58.9  per 
cent  ranging  between  21  and  40  years,  and  averaging  30.9  years. 

The  length  of  service  required  of  workers  in  the  industries  ranges 
from  40  to  60  hours  a  week.  In  these  employments  31  out  of  172 
women  "adrift"  report  overtime.  The  average  as  shown  is  40  hours 
in  17.2  weeks,  with  a  total  overtime  pay  averaging  $9.12  for  each 
woman  involved.  Only  5  girls  report  overtime  without  pay. 

Turning  from  the  industrial  condition  of  the  employees  hi  factories, 
mills,  and  other  establishments,  and  analyzing  the  living  conditions 
surrounding  the  adrift  women,  it  is  found  that  their  average  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $3.67.  For  the  same  reason, 
as  stated  in  regard  to  the  "store"  women,  this  average  of  $3.67  is 
not  strictly  comparable  with  the  average  of  $5.41  paid  as  board  or 
contribution  by  the  "home"  women,  67.9  per  cent  of  whom  pay  in 
all  their  earnings.  Of  the  adrift  women  43.6  per  cent  pay  the  aver- 
age and  over  and  56.4  per  cent  pay  less  than  the  average. 

The  proportion  of  women  whose  living  conditions  are  rated  as 
"excellent"  is  21.5  per  cent,  those  rated  as  "fair"  and  "good" 
constitute  70.9  per  cent,  while  those  hi  the  class  having  a  rating  of 
"bad"  in  housing  or  food,  or  both,  constitute  the  other  7.6  per  cent. 
The  group  whose  housing  or  food,  or  both,  are  "excellent"  show  an 
average  weekly  expenditure  of  $3.86  for  those  necessities  and  an 
average  income  of  $6.97.  The  age  average  of  these  women  is  35 
years,  and  they  have  had  schooling  averaging  8.4  years.  Those 
living  under  "fair"  and  "good"  conditions  have  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $6.67  and  pay  an  average  of  $3.71  a  week  for  this  grade  of 
service.  Not  quite  half  of  them  pay  this  average  or  more.  Those 
living  under  "fair"  and  "good"  conditions  have  an  average  schooling 
of  6.6  years  and  are  of  an  average  age  of  32.8  years.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  "store"  women,  very  little  difference  is  noticed  in  the  average 
wage  and  average  age  of  the  "excellent"  group  and  the  "fair"  and 
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"good"  group,  but  a  larger  number  in  the  last  group  have  responsi- 
bilities, 25.2  per  cent  contributing  a  weekly  average  of  $2.11  to 
relatives,  while  16.2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  "excellent"  group  con- 
tribute a  weekly  average  of  but  $1.26.  Of  the  3  women  whose 
housing  and  food  were  both  rated  "bad"  2  were  contributing  to 
the  support  of  others.  The  average  wage  of  these  women  is  $6.86,  and 
the  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $2.90. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  earning  $9.80  and  paying  $4.16.  They 
are  all  women  oi  middle  age,  averaging  41 J  years.  Percentages  for 
any  general  purpose  can  not  be  made  upon  so  small  a  number. 

Ten  women  make  up  the  group  of  those  whose  housing  only,  or 
food  only,  was  rated  "bad."  They  show  average  earnings  of  $5  and 
an  average  cost  for  food,  shelter,  etc.,  of  $2.70.  Seven  of  these  10 
women  contribute  an  average  of  $2.70  to  dependent  relatives,  the 
contributions  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $5.67. 

This  investigation  indicates  that  an  average  wage  of  $6  per  week 
will  barely  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  very  economical, 
prudent  woman,  and  that  any  wage  under  $6  means  contribution 
from  some  other  source  or  actual  privation  for  the  woman  worker. 
It  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  in  one  group,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  store  women,  all  of  those  listed  whose  weekly 
earnings  averaged  $6  and  under: 

There  are  71  of  the  171  whose  earnings  range  from  $6  down  to 
$1  a  week,  the  average  being  $4.71.  The  range  in  cost  erf  food  and 
housing,  etc.,  is  from  $4.73  to  $1.67  a  week  and  the  average  is  $3.12 
a  week.  The  average  margin  remaining  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 
(after  paying  board),  is  $1.59.  The  average  age  of  the  71  women  is 
31.7  years;  the  oldest  is  68  years  of  age,  and  she  receives  $5  a  week; 
the  youngest  is  14  years  of  age,  and  she  receives  $1  a  week.  The 
average  number  of  years  of  schooling  and  of  experience  approximates 
closely  the  average  for  all  the  172  "adrift"  reporting  ages,  namely, 
6.8  years  and  11.9  years,  respectively.  The  largest  margin  for  any 
one  woman  is  $3.83  for  a  woman  35  years  of  age  who  receives  $5.50 
and  pays  $1.67  for  board.  The  poorest  showing  is  made  by  a  girl 
16  years  of  age  who  receives  $1.70  a  week  and  pays  (or  goes  in  debt 
for)  $3.81  for  board  alone,  which  is  a  margin  of  $2.11  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.  Nineteen  women  had  each  less  than  $1  remaining 
for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc.,  while  5  earned  less  than  their  weekly  bill 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry. 

A  consideration  of  wages  and  expenditures  of  40  women  adrift 
23  years  of  age  and  under  employed  hi  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneous employments  shows  that  the  average  age  is  19.9  years  and 
the  average  earnings  $5.47.  The  highest  wage  received  is  $10  a  week, 
earned  by  a  woman  23  years  of  age.  Only  1  woman  under  23  years 
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of  age  received  as  much  as  $10  a  week.  The  lowest  wage  received 
is  $1  a  week,  earned  by  a  girl  of  14  years.  Fourteen  women  received 
less  than  $5  a  week. 

Among  the  adrift  women  24  employees  of  stores  report  a  vacation 
paid  for  by  employer,  ranging  from  1  to  2  weeks;  in  the  factories, 
mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments  4  women  report  a  vacation  of  1 
week  with  wage  paid  for  by  employer.  Reports  on  vacations  show 
losses  to  24  women  in  the  industries  ranging  from  one-half  day  to  4 
weeks,  while  to  26  women  in  the  stores  the  time  lost  ranges  from  1 
to  3  weeks. 

The  average  margins  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc.,  indicates  that  the 
store  woman  has  58  cents  more  a  week  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc., 
than  the  woman  in  the  factory  or  mill.  The  necessity  for  good  cloth- 
ing on  every  working  day  in  the  stores  makes  an  additional  drain 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  store  women. 

In  trying  to  secure  data  concerning  fines  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  getting  satisfactory  information.  The  women  admitted  that  fines 
were  imposed  for  tardiness  and  other  things,  but  only  a  half  dozen 
women  would  admit  having  been  fined  themselves.  Women  report- 
ing payment  of  sick-benefit  dues  each  month  were  many,  but  those 
collecting  sick  benefits  were  very  few.  Either  the  sickness  was  of 
only  a  few  days'  duration,  for  which  no  benefit  is  allowed,  or  they 
had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  rules  requiring  a  certificate  from 
the  employer's  physician.  In  some  cases  they  disliked  to  ask  for 
the  benefit.  A  few  cases,  however,  came  under  notice  of  a  generous 
employer  who  paid  the  wage  to  faithful  employees  during  long  illness. 

The  total  number  of  women  adrift  who  reported  on  the  method 
of  living  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  tabulation  of  de- 
partment and  other  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately 
for  this  item.  Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on 
page  52.  Although  the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  the 
selection  was  such  as  to  make  them  fairly  representative,  and  an 
examination  of  them  somewhat  in  detail  therefore  becomes  of  value. 

Of  the  67  adrift  store  women  who  reported  as  to  this  item,  22,  or 
32.8  per  cent,  were  living  in  regular  boarding  houses,  31,  or  46.3  per 
cent,  were  living  in  private  families,  and  14,  or  20.9  per  cent,  were 
keeping  house.  Among  mill,  factory,  and  other  women  employees 
of  172  reporting  there  were  35,  or  20.3  per  cent,  living  in  boarding 
houses,  88,  or  51.2  per  cent,  in  private  families,  and  49,  or  28.5  per 
cent,  keeping  house. 

The  expenditures  of  women  wage-earners  in  Philadelphia  indicate 
that  the  majority  live  quiet  lives,  reporting  "  collection  for  church," 
"pew  rent  in  church,"  and  "contribution  toward  church  social" 
under  "expenditure  for  amusements."  A  few  report  an  expenditure 
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ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  week  for  theaters,  5-cent  shows,  etc. 
Some  regard  a  day  at  Atlantic  City  as  worth  saving  for. 

However  much  the  type  of  room  may  vary,  a  sitting  room  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  Philadelphia  wage-earner's  standard  of  respecta- 
bility, whether  she  be  at  home  or  adrift.  Of  the  adrift  store  employ- 
ees 86  per  cent  and  77  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  in  the  regular 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  have  a  house  sitting  room. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Philadelphia  is  the  long  years  of 
service  in  one  factory  or  one  store.  The  average  experience  in  present 
place  of  employment  for  all  women  adrift  (store  and  factory)  is  6.5 
years.  There  are  many  employers,  doubtless,  who  show  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  long  and  faithful  service,  but  there  are  some  on 
record  that  relieve  the  gloom.  Catherine  G.,  a  woman  69  years  of 
age,  who  has  grown  almost  feeble  in  the  service,  is  retained  in  a  large 
department  store,  though  unable  to  earn  her  wage.  Her  duties  were 
in  the  lunch  room.  She  washed  the  tumblers  and  supervised  a  young 
girl  who  made  butter  pats,  and — an  important  item — she  gets  a  living 
wage.  Another  case  is  Mary  T.  After  years  of  service  in  a  woolen 
mill  Mary  was  given  a  place  where  she  could  earn  a  livelihood, 
although  her  hand  had  lost  its  skill  as  a  weaver.  In  the  Philadelphia 
mills  long  life  histories  are  written.  At  the  age  of  9  years  May  D. 
started  to  work  in  a  woolen  mill.  She  worked  steadily  until  1  week 
before  she  died,  at  the  age  of  76.  She  never  took  a  vacation,  for,  she 
said,  " There  will  come  a  time  when  I  can't  work,  and  I  never  want 
to  be  dependent  upon  anyone."  And  she  never  was.  Her  sister, 
Margaret,  also  went  to  work  in  the  same  mill  as  a  child,  but  later  she 
married.  In  a  few  years  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  with  3  chil- 
dren to  support.  Margaret  returned  to  the  mill.  Now  the  mother's 
eyes  have  given  out,  and  at  72  she  gives  up  work  in  the  mill  and 
her  daughter  and  she  move  to  cheaper  quarters — to  a  desolate  frame 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Still  another  distinguishing  feature  of  Philadelphia  is  that  it  is  a 
distinctly  American  city.  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  all  the 
adrift  (store  and  factory)  women  from  whom  data  were  secured  are 
American.  These  are  the  daughters  of  fathers  born  in  the  United 
States. 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  ST,  LOUIS, 
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The  Missouri  laws  insure  two  inspections  of  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile houses  annually,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring.  The 
expense  for  these  inspections  is  borne  by  the  firms  inspected  and  is 
based  on  the  number  of  employees  in  each  establishment,  the  number 
being  determined  directly  from  the  pay  rolls.  An  actual  count  from 
the  records  of  the  state  factory  inspector  for  the  last  inspection  of  1908 
of  the  eight  largest  department  stores  in  the  city,  and  an  estimate  from 
the  same  records  for  the  remaining  stores,  show  about  5,000  women 
employees  in  the  department,  dry  goods,  suit,  and  5  and  10  cent 
stores  of  the  city.  The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Missouri  for  1908  gives  the  total  number  of  women  14  years  of  age 
and  over  employed  hi  manufacturing  pursuits  in  St.  Louis  as  25,480. 
Of  this  number  4,510  were  employed  in  the  shoe  factories,  the  dom- 
inant industry  of  the  city  so  far  as  women  employees  are  concerned. 
In  the  tobacco  industry  1,460  women  are  employed,  and  in  the 
breweries  641  women.  These  are  also  representative  industries  of 
St.  Louis.  Of  the  18,869  remaining  women  wage-earners  in  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  pursuits  the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
industry  are  workers  on  clothing.  From  this  total  of  25,480  there 
have  been  deducted  in  the  following  table  2,317  for  clerical  force, 
which  is  not  included  in  this  study,  making  a  total  of  23,163  factory, 
mill,  and  miscellaneous  workers.  Including  the  department  and 
other  retail  store  employees  there  are  28,163  women  wage-earners  in 
St.  Louis  who  were  in  the  employments  included  in  this  investigation. 

From  the  employments  mentioned  above  a  working  list  of  1,223  was 
secured.  Personal  calls  were  made  at  each  of  the  1,223  addresses, 
data  were  secured  from  1,078  girls,  and  145  were  found  to  be  false 
addresses.  Of  the  1,078  women,  385  were  employed  in  department 
or  other  retail  stores,  and  693  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous 
employments.  The  numbers  taken  from  each  industry  and  the  total 
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number  employed  in  the  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  ENTIRE  CITY,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Number 

included 

Number 

Industry. 

in  the 

in  entire 

investi- 

city. 

gation. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores  

385 

05  000 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  employment: 
Boots  and  shoes  

389 

64  510 

Tobacco                            .                 

113 

b  1  460 

Brewery 

56 

6  641 

Miscellaneous  

135 

b  lg  869 

Total  factories  etc                                                                      x 

693 

&25  480 

Clerical  force         

6  2'  317 

Total  factories,  etc.,  not  including;  clerical  force  

623  163 

o  Figures  computed  from  state  factory  inspector's  records. 

6  Figures   are  for  1907  and  are  taken  from  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Missouri,  1908. 

Of  the  385  employed  in  stores  21  per  cent  were  found  to  be  "adrift," 
as  the  term  is  defined  in  the  general  introduction,  or  practically  with- 
out homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  Of 
the  women  wage-earners  from  whom  information  was  obtained,  693 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  21.6  per  cent  of  these 
women  were  found  to  be  adrift.  As  the  shoe  factories  of  St.  Louis 
employ  the  largest  number  of  women,  the  largest  number  from  whom 
data  were  secured  were  employees  in  this  industry.  As  the  tobacco 
factories  and  breweries  employ  a  different  class  of  girls  on  the  whole 
and  are  important  industries  as  well,  information  was  secured  from 
113  tobacco  and  56  brewery  employees.  The  lists  of  employees  from 
the  other  miscellaneous  industries  were  secured  in  the  district 
canvass. 

Assuming  21  per  cent  adrift  to  be  representative  of  all  the  women 
employed  in  stores  in  St.  Louis,  approximately  1,000  are  practically 
without  homes  and  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  Like- 
wise if  the  21.6  per  cent  found  adrift  among  the  second  group  is 
representative  of  the  23,163  factory  women,  approximately  5,000  of 
these  women  are  adrift,  making  a  total  of  6,000  of  all  the  women  wage- 
earners  of  this  class  homeless  and  dependent  upon  their  earnings  for  a 
living. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  important  data  for  the  women 
for  whom  information  was  secured,  showing  the  number  at  home  and 
the  number  adrift,  the  earnings  of  women  at  home  and  the  financial 
drain  upon  them,  as  compared  with  the  earnings  and  the  cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  for  the  women  in  the  same  industries 
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who   are   entirely  self-supporting  and  practically  without  homes — 
economically  adrift,  etc. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Age. 

Experience. 

Earnings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

99 
56 

99 
56 

20.8 
28.0 

84 

(«) 

3.2 

w 

99 

56 

$6.37 
7.51 

Women  adrift 

Total 

155 

232 
120 

155 

232 
120 

23.4 

20.4 
26.0 

84 

229 
(o) 

3.2 

3.9 

(a) 

155 

6.78 

6.61 
7.10 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home 

232 
120 

Women  adrift  

Total 

352 

352 

22.5 

229 

3.9 

352 

6.92 

Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and 
laundry. 

Contributions  to  needy 
relatives. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
weekly. 

Per 

cent 
giving 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

95 

$5.39 

77.9 

Women  adrift  

56 

13.98 

55 

16.4 

$2.72 

Total 

95 

5.39 

77.9 

56 

3.98 

55 

= 

16.4 

= 

2.72 

===== 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home 

231 

5.45 

74.9 

Women  adrift  

120 

3.36 

112 

8.0 

2.57 

Total 

231 

5.45 

74.9 

120 

3.36 

112 

8.0 

2.57 

WOMEN  "ADRIFT." 


Place  of  employment. 

Women 
for 
whom 
infor- 
mation 
was 
secured. 

Car  fare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Per 
cent 
pay- 
ing- 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent 
attend- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Per 
cent 
report- 
ing cost. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores 

56 
120 

58.9 
43.3 

$0.58 
.57 

41.0 

40.8 

$0.20 
.13 

Factories  mills  etc 

Total 

176 

48.3 

.57 

41.0 

.15 

i  Not  reported. 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED— Concluded. 

WOMEN  "ADRIFT"— Concluded. 


Aver- 

Contributions 

« 

Aver- 

weekly 

to  needy  rela- 
tives. 

Age. 

Schooling. 

Aver- 

age 

margin 

Per 

age 

week- 

for 

Place  of  employment  and  food 
and  housing  conditions. 

cent 
of 
total. 

week- 
ly 

earn- 

cost 
of 

clothes, 
car-fare, 
recrea- 

Per 

cent 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber 

Aver- 

ings. 

liv- 

tion, 

con- 

age 

re- 

age 

re- 

age 

' 

ing. 

and 
emer- 

trib- 
uting. 

amount. 

port- 
ing. 

(years). 

c 

(years). 

gencies. 

Department  and  other  retail 

stores: 

Bad  food  and  housing  con- 

ditions   

Bad    housing    conditions 

only  

3.6\ 

16  25 

$3  19 

$3  06 

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 

3.6J 

ing  conditions  

57.1 

6.95 

3.63 

3.32 

15.6 

$2.68 

32 

28.3 

31 

8.0 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
conditions 

35  7 

8  65 

4  75 

3  90 

20 

27  0 

20 

8  5 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 

Bad  food  and  housing  con- 
ditions   

5.0 

7.29 

1.81 

5.48 

6 

19.2 

3 

1.7 

Bad    housing    conditions 

only  

3.3) 

fi  R8 

ICQ 

4  79 

Bad  food  only  
Good  or  fair  food  and  hous- 

1.7J 

ing  conditions.  . 

80.0 
10.0 

6.96 

3.38 

3.58 

96 

26.6 

86 

6.4 

Excellent  food  and  housing 
ing  conditions  

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  the  women  wage-earners  are 
shown  in  the  first  section  of  the  table.  This  has  been  prepared  from  the 
data  given  on  the  individual  tabulations  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
These  data  were  gathered  from  April  to  July,  1908,  a  time  of  unusual 
business  depression,  especially  in  the  shoe  factories.  As  the  piece  rate 
of  pay  prevails  in  the  factories  the  average  wage  is  probably  somewhat 
lower  than  in  ordinary  years.  An  evidence  of  the  greater  depression  hi 
the  manufacturing  industries  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  firm's 
schedule  wage  for  the  store  employees  was  hardly  a  cent  above  the 
average  weekly  earnings,  showing  little  lost  time,  the  firm's  schedule 
wage  for  the  factory  employee  was  almost  a  doUar  above  the  average 
weekly  earnings. 

The  year  1907-8,  for  which  the  investigation  was  made,  was  a  hard 
time  for  the  shoe  factory  operatives.  The  business  depression  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  heels  of  a  strike,  unfortunate  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  factories  for  months  ran  on  short  schedule  time  or 
work  "ran  bad,"  as  the  operatives  expressed  it.  During  the  year 
almost  every  operative  reported  losing  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the 
time. 

The  schedule  earnings  of  the  store  employees  hi  St.  Louis,  as 
reported  hi  the  individual  tabulations,  represent  very  fairly  the  flat 
wages  as  reported  by  the  women.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
wage  data  were  secured  from  various  stores  for  rank  and  file  women 
employees,  leaving  out  buyers,  office  forces,  and  tea-room  employees. 
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One  very  representative  store  showed  an  average  of  $5.67,  with  by 
far  the  largest  number  in  the  group  getting  from  $5  to  $7  as  a  weekly 
wage.  Another  store  of  the  best  grade  in  the  city  showed  an  average 
of  $7.19,  with  the  largest  number  in  the  group  getting  from  $6  to  $8 
a  week.  Employers  stated  verbally  that  the  average  wage  for  women 
employees,  leaving  out  the  above  classes,  was  $10  a  week,  but  none 
of  these,  with  only  one  gratifying  exception,  would  give  actual  figures 
to  support  such  a  statement,  or  would  even  so  much  as  give  a  signed 
statement  of  the  figures  they  reported.  The  reports  of  department 
store  wages  from  pay  rolls  in  other  cities  are  comparable  with  the 
wages  as  shown  in  St.  Louis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  girl  adrift 
are  49  cents  higher  in  the  factory  group  and  $1.14  higher  in  the  store 
group  than  those  of  the  women  at  home,  but  it  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  average  age  is  correspondingly  higher. 

When  the  investigation  was  begun  in  St.  Louis  the  stress  was  laid 
upon  living  conditions,  and  data  as  to  industrial  experience  were  not 
considered  necessary  to  interpret  such  conditions.  Later,  when  home 
girls  were  interviewed  and  the  earnings  were  found  to  be  uniformly 
lower,  information  on  industrial  experience  was  gathered  from  both 
home  and  adrift  women  for  its  possible  explanatory  value.  This 
decision  to  include  industrial  experience  was  made  after  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  adrift  women  was  completed,  but  as  all  the  reports 
from  other  cities  show  that  the  larger  weekly  wage  of  the  adrift 
women  is  coincident  with  a  longer  term  of  experience,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Louis  is  abnormal  in  this  particular. 

Of  the  large  stores  in  St.  Louis  only  one  pays  commissions  to  any 
extent.  In  this  establishment  the  saleswomen  are  paid  a  fixed  weekly 
salary  and,  in  addition,  a  percentage  of  their  sales  above  a  certain 
amount  for  the  month.  This  would  affect  not  more  than  19  per  cent 
of  the  saleswomen  in  the  city.  In  many  stores  a  small  per  cent  on 
undesirable  goods  is  occasionally  paid  as  an  incentive  to  special  effort 
in  disposing  of  such  articles.  This,  however,  is  not  frequent  enough 
to  allow  the  women  to  count  upon  such  money,  and  it  would  make  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  average  earnings. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  wage  data  in  this  investigation  were 
gathered  only  with  reference  to  the  living  conditions,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  57. 4  per  cent  of  all  the  store  employees,  both  home 
and  adrift,  get  a  wage  of  $6  and  under.  The  average  age  of  this  57.4 
per  cent  is  20.4  years.  Of  the  factory  employees,  48.6  per  cent  get  a 
wage  of  $6  and  under,  and  the  average  age  is  about  20.5  years.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  8.8  per  cent  more  store 
employees  than  factory  employees  getting  $6  or  under.  In  St.  Louis 
stores  no  woman  was  found  adrift  who  was  earning  under  $4  a  week, 
but  there  were  18.2  per  cent  living  at  home  who  earned  under  $4  a 
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week.  These  were  almost  entirely  cash  girls  and  inspectors.  Taking 
thus  all  the  employees  in  the  store,  11.6  per  cent  are  earning  under  $4. 
Of  all  the  women,  28.4  per  cent  are  earning  from  $4  to  $5.99;  31.3 
per  cent  of  those  at  home  and  23.2  per  cent  of  those  adrift  are  in  this 
class.  In  the  group  earning  from  $6  to  $7.99,  there  are  28.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  women;  23.2  per  cent  of  the  home  women  and  37.5  per 
cent  of  the  adrift  women  are  in  this  group.  Of  all  the  women  17.4 
per  cent  are  earning  from  $8  to  $9.99.  Of  the  home  women  13.1  per 
cent  are  in  this  group  and  25  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the 
group  earning  from  $10  to  $11.99  there  are  only  7.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
women;  9.1  per  cent  of  the  home  women  are  in  this  group  and  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the  group  earning  $12  and  over  there 
are  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the  women,  5.1  per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women. 

Of  the  St.  Louis  factory  employees  6  per  cent  are  earning  under  $4 
a  week;  7. 8  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  and  2. 5  per  cent  of 
the  women  adrift  are  in  this  group .  Of  the  factory  women  3 1 . 2  per  cent 
earn  from  $4  to  $5.99.  In  this  wage  group  there  are  34.9  per  cent  of 
the  women  living  at  home  and  2.42  per  cent  of  the  women  adrift. 
Of  all  the  women  33.5  per  cent  are  earning  from  $6  to  $7.99  a  week. 
In  this  group  there  are  30.2  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  and 
40  percent  of  the  women  adrift.  Of  all  the  women  18. 2  per  cent  earn 
from  $8  to  $9.99  a  week.  There  are  in  this  group  14.6  per  cent  of  the 
home  women  and  25  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the  wage  group 
earning  from  $10  to  $11.99  there  are  6.3  per  cent  of  all  the  women,  6.9 
per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In 
the  wage  group  earning  $12  and  over  a  week,  there  are  4.8  per  cent  of 
all  the  women,  5.6  per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  adrift  women. 

The  hours  per  week  for  the  factory  women  varied  from  21 J  to  61, 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  small  number  of  hours 
per  week  was  due  to  the  hard  times  and  does  not  represent  a  normal 
working  week.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  only  40  per  cent  were 
working  54  hours  and  over  per  week  and  4  per  cent  working  60  hours 
and  over  a  week. 

The  average  number  of  hours  per  week.for  store  women  was  54.9, 
varying  from  50J  to  65^.  The  65 J  hours  were  required  in  many  of 
the  small  stores.  Ninety-six  per  cent  were  working  54  hours  and 
over  a  week  and  12  per  cent  were  working  60  hours  a  week  or  more. 

Except  in  rush  seasons  the  larger  number  of  the  factories  shut  down 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  large  department  stores  in  most  cases  give 
their  employees  Saturday  afternoon  for  two  months  in  the  summer. 
The  smaller  stores  require  the  women  to  work  at  least  every  other 
night  until  9  o'clock  and  Saturday  night  very  often  until  11  o'clock. 
As  there  is  no  law  in  Missouri  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  women, 
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a  girl  may  be  called  upon  and  is  called  upon  frequently  to  work  any 
length  of  time  or  lose  her  position. 

"Lay  offs"  in  the  department  store  for  the  regular  employees  are 
rare  beyond  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer,  and  if  the  girl  has 
worked  for  the  firm  a  year  or  more  she  is  usually  paid  for  one  week's 
vacation.  When  a  rush  season  comes,  or  a  big  sale,  a  large  force  of 
extra  help  is  hired  and  then  dismissed  after  a  few  weeks.  This  force 
of  help  is  not  counted  as  the  regular  force  and  is  usually  of  an  indif- 
ferent and  unskilled  character.  However,  a  girl  from  such  a  force 
may  get  a  permanent  position  if  she  shows  ability  and  makes  good 
sales.  The  millinery  department  is  probably  most  seasonal  and 
draws  heaviest  on  this  transient  force.  The  women  from  the  whole- 
sale millinery  establishments  sometimes  go  in  large  numbers  to  the 
retail  stores  at  the  holiday  season. 

The  year  of  this  investigation  had  been  very  bad  for  brewery 
employees,  because  of  the  lack  of  work.  Very  few  of  them  were 
found  adrift,  and  these  few  were  looking  for  other  work,  for  they  could 
not  make  an  independent  living  in  this  industry.  The  tobacco  fac- 
tories seem  to  have  been  least  affected  by  the  business  depression. 
One  employer  vouchsafed  a  reason  for  the  industry's  escape.  "A 
man  will  chew  tobacco  or  smoke,  if  he  has  the  habit,"  he  said,  "while 
sitting  on  the  fence  with  his  feet  in  the  water,  watching  his  house 
being  swept  away  by  a  flood."  In  ordinary  years  the  shoe  business 
is  also  very  steady,  with  a  slight  slackening  in  the  summer  months, 
which  the  employees  usually  welcome  because  of  heat  and  the  weari- 
ness from  the  strain  of  the  busy  season. 

During  the  particular  year  covered  by  the  investigation  almost  no 
overtime  was  reported  from  the  factory  employees.  Twice  a  year, 
at  stock-taking  time,  it  is  customary  for  store  women  to  work  from 
one  to  five  nights.  Also  nights  or  Sundays  preceding  special  sales 
the  employees  must  work  to  get  stock  ready  for  the  rush  of  bargain 
day.  At  the  holiday  time,  though  the  stores  do  not  remain  open  at 
night,  the  saleswomen  must  stay  to  prepare  stock,  for  there  are  no 
leisure  moments  when  once  the  doors  are  open  for  business.  Not 
every  girl  in  the  store  has  overtime  work,  and  occasionally  there  are 
whole  departments  that  are  so  well  managed  that  no  store  woman 
ever  has  to  work  overtime.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  employee 
working  overtime  supper  money  of  from  25  to  50  cents.  Beyond 
this  there  is  no  pay. 

The  wage  varies  very  greatly  in  different  stores.  A  high-grade 
store  must  have  trained,  intelligent,  and  businesslike  employees  to 
please  its  customers.  As  a  result  of  the  higher  demand  the  store  pays 
a  higher  wage  to  get  and  hold  such  women.  The  store  carrying 
lower-grade  goods  demands  very  little  of  its  women  employees  as  to 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5 12 
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the  general  efficiency  and  pays  just  enough  to  insure  a  person  behind 
the  counter.  In  the  representative  stores  will  be  found  all  grades  of 
efficiency  and  correspondingly  all  grades  of  wage  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

In  all  stores  discounts  varying  from  6  to  10  per  cent  on  regular 
goods  are  made  to  employees  for  personal  purchases.  This  is  not 
usually  allowed  on  sale  goods,  but  helps  to  some  extent.  In  all 
stores  charge  accounts  are  allowed  the  women  wage-earners,  but 
usually  not  to  exceed  their  week's  wage,  except  in  the  case  of  old 
and  trusted  employees. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  conditions  as  to  ventilation  and  toilet 
facilities  in  the  establishments  represented  were  good.  One  striking 
exception  was  the  ventilation  in  the  basements  of  stores  and  their 
overcrowded  condition.  In  one  store  of  a  lower  grade  the  toilet 
conditions  were  unspeakably  bad. 

The  letter  of  the  law  requiring  the  supply  of  seats  for  women  in  the 
stores  is  obeyed  in  most  of  the  establishments,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  violated  in  many  cases.  A  girl  who  uses  the  seat  provided  by 
law  for  her  is  frowned  upon  by  those  in  charge  and  told  that  she  is 
not  being  paid  to  sit  down,  even  though  there  is  no  customer  in  sight. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  "show  departments"  of  the  store  on  the 
first  floor,  where  a  woman  is  likely  to  be  severely  criticised  if  she  is 
not  standing  erect  and  alert  every  instant.  In  a  few  cases  seats  are 
not  even  provided.  The  constant  standing,  even  when  allowed  to 
use  the  seats  to  a  reasonable  extent,  is  very  bad  for  women.  Miss 
B.  P.,  who  has  a  helpless  mother  to  support,  lost  eight  weeks  with 
"  broken  arch,"  because  of  which  her  foot  had  to  remain  in  a  plaster 
cast  for  several  weeks.  The  attending  physician  pronounced  this 
the  result  of  too  constant  standing  during  the  woman's  five  years  of 
service  in  a  store.  Such  a  case,  as  well  as  cases  of  some  severe  female 
disturbances,  which  the  doctors  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  could 
probably  only  be  cured  by  ceasing  work  entirely.  However,  an 
intelligent  management  in  connection  with  the  use  of  chairs  would 
not  only  do  much  toward  mitigating  a  necessary  hardship,  but 
would  have  an  economic  value  by  conserving  the  health  and  energy 
of  a  firm's  employees. 

Only  one  store  in  St.  Louis  has  a  compulsory  benefit  association  for 
its  employees,  and  one  other  store  has  a  benefit  association  whose 
membership  is  voluntary.  The  monthly  dues  for  these  associations, 
which  vary  from  20  to  60  cents,  are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees.  In  case  of  illness  the  members  receive  from  $2.50  to  $7.50 
weekly  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  one  free  visit  from  the  associa- 
tion's physician.  Most  of  the  large  stores  have  a  hospital  room, 
more  or  less  complete  in  equipment,  and  a  nurse  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  employees  and  the  customers  of  the  store. 
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In  connection  with  the  benefit  associations  there  are  a  small  number 
of  social  affairs,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  benefit 
organizations.  The  association  connected  with  the  largest  store  in 
the  city  maintains  a  country  home  during  the  summer,  where  its  em- 
ployees may  go  for  a  vacation  or  a  week  end  at  very  small  expense. 
Another  one  of  the  large  stores  of  the  city  maintains  a  similar  home 
during  the  summer,  where  the  weekly  rate  for  board  and  room  ranges 
from  $2.50  for  cash  girls  to  $6  for  others,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  room.  This  price  includes  railroad  fare  from  and  to  the  city. 

All  the  larger  stores  in  the  city  provide  rest  rooms  and  lunch  rooms 
for  their  employees,  and  some  of  these  are  models  in  equipment  and 
management.  A  lunch  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan  can  be  secured 
at  cost,  and  a  very  good  meal,  including  meat,  secured  for  15  cents; 
or  a  girl  may  bring  her  lunch  and  buy  only  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  tea. 
The  lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  are  well  patronized,  thougJi  many  of 
the  women  prefer  to  go  out,  and  thus  get  the  fresh  air  and  a  little 
recreation.  As  the  lunch  time  is  only  three-fourths  of  an  hour  for 
the  greater  number,  there  is  not  a  long  time  for  relaxation.  An  hour 
is  allowed  for  heads  of  departments  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
A  half  hour  only  on  busy  days  is  allowed  to  anyone. 

In  the  factories  of  St.  Louis  welfare  work  is  very  limited.  In 
most  cases  not  even  a  lunch  or  rest  room  is  provided,  and  lunches 
must  be  eaten  in  the  workrooms,  where  the  girls  have  sat  or  stood 
all  day.  In  one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  a  rest  room  has  been 
provided,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  fur- 
nished a  piano.  A  branch  library  is  also  installed.  Here  the  girls 
may  eat  their  lunches  and  get  some  relaxation. 

One  large  factory  that  employs  many  foreigners  offers  a  death 
benefit  if  the  employee  has  been  a  year  with  the  firm. 

The  department  stores  in  St.  Louis  have  an  employers'  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Merchants'  Association.  It  is 
not  as  strong  an  association  as  exists  in  most  cities.  As  far  as  con- 
cerns employees,  it  regulates  hours  of  work  and  maintains  a  rigid 
blacklist  of  all  employees  proved  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  the  stores. 
If  an  employee  is  once  caught  stealing,  she  can  never  again  find 
employment  in  any  store  in  St.  Louis.  Reports  from  the  women 
pointed  to  an  understanding  among  the  stores  that  no  employee  can 
be  given  a  ppsition  in  another  store  until  she  has  entirely  severed 
her  connection  with  the  store  where  she  is  employed  at  the  time  of 
application.  Among  a  number  of  girls  there  is  the  conviction  that 
an  expressed  agreement  of  this  kind  exists.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  an  agreement  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  St. 
Louis  that  an  employee  must  give  three  days'  notice  before  leaving 
the  factory  for  another  position  or  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
in  any  factory.  The  employer  could  dismiss  without  notice  to  the 
employee. 
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The  expenses  incident  to  employment  in  the  factories  of  St.  Louis 
are  small.  The  fines  are  heavy  in  some  cases,  but  in  most  cases  are 
considered  fair  by  the  employees.  The  fairness  to  a  large  extent 
depends  upon  the  foreman  or  forewoman,  as  that  functionary  passes 
upon  the  matter.  If  a  girl  makes  a  flaw  in  the  piece  of  the  shoe 
upon  which  she  is  at  work  and  allows  it  to  pass  on,  she  will  be  charged 
with  the  shoe  when  it  is  complete  unless  it  is  discovered  very  soon 
after  the  mistake  is  made.  If  the  shoe  happens  to  fit  her,  she  is 
most  lucky.  If  it  fits  some  of  her  companions,  they  buy  it  from  her; 
but  if  she  is  not  able  to  wear  it  or  sell  it  she  raffles  it  off  among  her 
companions  at  5  or  10  cents  a  chance.  In  this  way  everyone  helps 
to  bear  the  heavy  fine,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  that  a  shoe-factory 
employee  does  not  buy  one  or  more  chances  in  a  raffle. 

In  the  department  stores  fines  are  imposed  because  of  error — a 
wrong  address  or  a  mistake  in  the  price  of  an  article — and  this 
sometimes  bears  very  heavily  on  the  poorly-paid  employee.  It  has 
been  customary  also  to  fine  for  tardiness — a  cent  a  minute.  How- 
ever, this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  many  of  the  stores,  tardi- 
ness counting  only  against  the  efficiency  record.  If  continued,  the 
girl  loses  her  position  or  is  sent  home  for  a  day  and  loses  her  day's 
wage. 

Where  the  sick  benefit  is  compulsory  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  expense  incident  to  employment  in  the  store.  The  woman  worker 
in  the  factory  is  at  less  expense  for  business  apparel  than  her  sister 
in  the  store.  All  stores  require  a  stipulated  style  of  dress.  If  a 
woman  is  a  good  manager  and  willing  to  wear  black  or  white  always, 
without  any  of  the  gay  colors  or  fancy  touches  dear  to  the  feminine 
heart,  this  style  of  dress  may  be  less  expensive  than  a  more  indi- 
vidual style.  If  kindly  and  justly  administered,  the  strict  oversight 
of  dress  and  behavior  in  the  store  may  be  of  real  educative  value  to 
her.  In  too  many  cases  an  unpleasant  floorwalker  or  a  fussy  head 
woman  carries  the  rule  to  an  unnecessary  and  irritating  extreme. 

In  stores  and  in  factories  the  character  of  the  people  in  charge, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  determines  the  conduct  of  the  employees.  A 
man  of  dignity  and  businesslike  behavior,  with  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subordinates,  encourages  self-control  and  poise 
on  the  part  of  his  employees,  and  his  establishment  has  a  disciplinary 
value  for  any  woman  spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time  there. 

So  far  the  industrial  surroundings  only  of  the  girls  with  whom  this 
report  is  concerned  have  been  touched  upon.  The  industrial  life 
of  the  girl  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  more  personal  conditions 
and  factors  in  her  life.  For  example,  most  of  the  women  wage- 
earners  are  young,  comparatively  well,  and  fighting  bravely  for  an 
independent  living.  But  there  are  some  who,  because  of  their  advanc- 
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ing  years,  find  it  very  difficult  to  earn  any  living  at  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  surrounding  themselves  with  fair  or  good  living  conditions.  One 
woman,  nearly  60  years  of  age,  had  worked  for  9  years  in  one 
shoe  factory,  keeping  to  her  post  even  during  the  unfortunate  strike 
of  1907.  When  the  strike  was  over  and  the  factory  running  smoothly 
again  a  younger  woman  applied  for  the  older's  position,  which  paid 
about  $9  a  week.  The  firm  explained  the  younger  woman's  need, 
in  that  she  had  others  dependent  on  her.  The  older  woman,  who  had 
no  one  on  whom  to  depend,  gave  up  her  place  at  the  machine  and 
took  miscellaneous  work  about  the  factory.  The  first  day  she  earned 
50  cents,  then  26  cents,  and  then  13  cents.  After  this  she  gave  up, 
because,  as  she  said,  "That  would  only  pay  my  car  fare  and  buy 
three  newspapers,  and  what  would  I  live  on?"  When  the  agent 
called  upon  her,  she  was  living  in  the  back  room  of  a  rear  house,  fur- 
nished with  a  few  pieces  of  old  furniture  left  by  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  supported  until  her  death  several  years  before.  Her  few 
friends  gave  her  occasional  days  of  work  at  house  cleaning  and  sent 
her  food.  Her  situation  is  described  in  her  own  question:  "I  am 
old,  and  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 

In  the  opinion  of  a  manager  of  one  of  St.  Louis's  largest  shoe  fac- 
tories a  woman  is  no  longer  really  efficient  as  an  operator  after  the 
age  of  40  years,  if  she  has  begun  work  when  young  and  worked  all 
her  life.  He  said  she  became  nervous  and  irritable  and  made  trouble 
for  her  foreman  and  those  working  with  her.  How  much  this  state- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  appear 
from  an  examination  of  the  table  showing  earnings  by  years  of  exper- 
ience (p.  47). 

Sometimes  it  is  not  so  much  advancing  years  as  it  is  physical 
limitations  that  make  a  mere  existence  a  problem  to  these  women, 
yet  they  are  still  able  to  work  and  want  to  work. 

Caroline  B.  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
For  13  years  she  has  worked  in  one  of  the  shoe  factories  of  the  city  and 
was  able  to  average  at  least  $6  a  week  at  machine  work.  Recently 
the  aunt  who  brought  her  up  (her  only  relative  in  the  world,  except 
a  worthless  drinking  cousin)  died.  Shortly  after  Caroline  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  She  recov- 
ered, but  the  doctor  told  her  that  she  must  never  work  at  machine 
work  again,  and  she  was  given  employment  in  the  factory  at  table 
work,  at  which  she  could  average  only  about  $3  a  week.  She  is  35 
years  old,  and  at  this  age,  with  her  physical  limitations,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  learn  a  new  business.  She  has  the  simple  furniture 
that  her  aunt  left  and  still  lives  in  the  two  rooms  which  they  have 
occupied  for  20  years.  However,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said, 
1  'I  can't  pay  my  rent  and  buy  my  clothes  on  $3  a  week.  If  I  could 
only  earn  $6.  I  could  be  Chappy  on  $6  a  week,  anu  T  do  want  to 
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earn  my  own  living.'7  When  called  upon  she  was  keeping  house  with 
a  friend,  another  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  who  worked  in  a  laundry. 
Between  them,  by  living  on  a  most  meager  diet,  they  had  been  able 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  friend  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  Caroline  had  no  idea  how  she  was  to  secure  food  enough  to  live 
and  money  enough  to  pay  her  rent. 

In  the  discussion  of  "The  social  environment  of  wage-earning 
women,"  Chapter  III,  are  given  illustrations  of  how  some  of  these 
adrift  girls  live  and  make  ends  meet.  They  are  typical  of  every 
city  where  the  investigation  was  made.  There  are  many  cases  of 
perilous  margins,  as  the  tables  showing  individual  details,  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  will  show.  But  there  are  cheerful  lights  in  the  picture, 
too,  in  the  success  achieved  by  gome  of  the  more  fortunate  self-sup- 
porting women  in  St.  Louis.  A  woman  about  40  years  old  is  the 
highest-paid  buyer  of  the  best  store  in  St.  Louis.  She  began  as  a 
young  girl,  at  $5  a  week,  selling  in  the  hosiery  department.  She  enjoys 
a  trip  to  Europe  every  year  at  the  firm's  expense,  has  an  interest  in 
the  business,  and  would  be  able  to  retire  at  this  moment  with  a 
comfortable  fortune. 

The  average  schooling  of  the  store  girl  is  8.1  years  and  of  the  factory 
girl  6.2  years.  Since  there  was  no  way  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
assertions  in  such  an  investigation  as  this,  and  since  it  is  a  matter 
which  touches  their  pride,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  average  is 
high.  Even  as  it  is,  their  education  for  life  is  far  too  limited  to  insure 
success  except  for  the  unusual  few  who  have  the  mental  equipment 
and  ambition  to  succeed  in  spite  of  limitations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  etc.,  of  the  store  employee  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
factory  woman.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  more  extended  lay 
offs  of  the  factory  women  and  also  by  the  greater  average  age  and 
years  of  schooling  of  the  store  girls.  The  age  would  indicate  longer 
experience  in  business  and  the  longer  schooling  more  discrimination 
and  better  preparation  for  work. 

The  department  store  women  live  in  the  less-crowded  districts  of 
the  city,  which  means  that  they  seek  better  living  conditions.  Most 
of  the  factory  women,  who  live  in  the  scattering  districts,  live  near 
the  factories  in  which  they  work.  For  instance,  the  brewery  opera- 
tives are  grouped  on  the  south  side,  where  the  largest  breweries  are 
located.  The  operatives  of  shoe  factories  are  found  largely  within 
walking  distance  of  the  particular  factory  where  they  are  employed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  great  number  of  foreigners 
employed  in  the  tobacco  factory  live  largely  in  the  congested  district 
of  the  south  side. 

Those  of  the  store  employees  who  do  live  in  the  congested  districts 
are  usually  too  poorly  paid  to  be  able  to  spend  car  fare. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  store  woman's  margin  for  clothes,  car  fare, 
recreation,  and  emergencies  is  21  cents  smaller  than  that  of  the  fac- 
tory woman.  Also  on  their  smaller  margin  a  much  larger  per  cent 
spend  car  fare,  varying  from  30  to  60  cents  per  week,  with  the  greater 
number  spending  60  cents.  Though  a  comparatively  small  per  cent 
of  either  group  contributes  to  needy  relatives,  here  again  the  per  cent 
of  the  store  women  contributing  is  greater,  and  the  amount  contrib- 
uted is  larger. 

Not  one  of  the  women  visited  is  spending  money  for  night  school 
or  any  other  form  of  education.  The  main  reason  is  that  they  have  not 
the  money  to  spend.  Another  reason  frequently  given  is  that  they 
are  too  tired  after  a  long  day  of  hard  work  to  make  the  necessary 
physical  and  mental  exertion.  A  very  few  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  night  school.  The  classes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  reach  a  comparatively  small  number  of  factory  and 
department  store  employees. 

Since  the  average  weekly  margin  for  clothes,  car  fare,  recreation, 
and  emergencies  is  $3.53  for  the  store  women  and  $3.74  for  the  fac- 
tory women,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  only  small  amounts  spent 
weekly  for  amusements,  and  even  these  spent  by  a  small  percent- 
age. This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  girls  have  no  amusements, 
but  that  they  depend  upon  their  friends  or  find  their  amusements  in 
walking,  reading,  sewing,  and  going  to  church.  When  questioned  as 
to  amusements  they  very  often  replied:  "Oh,  we  can't  afford  any,"  or 
" After  I  have  stood  all  day  waiting  on  cranky  people  I  am  so  tired 
that  I  have  to  go  to  bed  or  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  drag  myself  out  the 
next  day.;; 

The  expense  for  the  amusements  in  many  cases  consists  of  car  fare 
to  and  from  parks,  dances,  skating  rinks,  or  friends'  houses.  The 
nickelodeons  are  a  popular  form  of  amusement  which  costs  very  little 
and  were,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  not  harmful,  though 
scarcely  elevating.  Most  of  the  women  are  veiy  fond  of  the  theater. 
A  girl  who  has  a  man  friend  to  take  her  is  considered  most  fortunate, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  less  tutored  among  the  younger 
girls  accept  invitations  from  men  who  are  practically  strangers. 
If  more  amusements  were  within  the  range  of  her  purse  she  would 
be  much  less  likely  to  accept  invitations  from  a  class  of  men  who 
are  only  a  source  of  danger  to  her.  It  is  the  custom  for  groups 
of  girls  to  go  unescorted  to  dance  halls  and  skating  rinks  in  winter, 
parks  and  boat  excursions  in  summer,  and  then  dance,  or  skate,  or 
have  refreshments  with  any  man  who  chances  to  ask  them.  The 
boat  excursions  on  the  Mississippi  could  be  a  most  delightful  and 
harmless  form  of  recreation  were  it  not  for  the  drinking.  On  one 
boat  excursion  at  least  half  of  the  150  women  on  the  boat  were 
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drinking.  About  30  drank  to  excess,  and  5  left  the  boat  near  mid- 
night so  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  steadied  by  their  escorts.  Under 
such  conditions  the  river-boat  trips  provide  open  traps  for  unwary 
or  careless  working  girls,  and  many  of  them  go  on  these  trips.  The 
recreation  parks  have  more  supervision  than  the  river  boats,  but  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  way  of  making  them  safe  and 
wholesome  places  of  amusement.  The  young  wage-earning  women  of 
the  city,  21.5  per  cent  of  whom  are  without  the  restraining  influence 
of  a  home  and  the  largest  number  under  25  years  old,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  the  public  can  give  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  "Social  environment  of  self-supporting 
women/7  a  boarding  or  rooming  house  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
this  investigation  as  one  having  four  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers. 
The  classifications  there  made  hold  good  in  this  report.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  factory  women  and  58.9  per  cent  of  the  store  women  live  in  the 
regular  boarding  or  lodging  house  or  in  the  organized  boarding  house. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  half  (52  per  cent)  of  the  store  group  and 
only  35.3  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  in  the  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  have  the  use  of  a  sitting  room.  This  again  indicates  that  the 
factory  women  are  not  in  the  best  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
nor  do  they  in  so  many  cases  use  the  sitting  room  when  it  is  provided. 
Of  the  women  living  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  35.5  per  cent  are 
getting  their  own  meals.  Of  these,  25  per  cent  are  store  women  and 
75  per  cent  are  factory  women.  This  one-third  reduces  materially 
the  average  cost  of  living.  Unlike  some  other  large  cities,  the  largest 
number  of  the  women  living  in  private  families  in  St.  Louis  are  enjoy- 
ing the  best  grade  of  living  conditions. 

The  factory  girls  are  more  inclined  to  keep  house — another  fact 
which  reduces  their  cost  of  living  and  still  gives  them  sustaining  food. 
The  store  woman  is  more  inclined  to  say  she  takes  "her  meals  out," 
when  she  is  really  buying  only  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  dish  of  pudding, 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  learn  the  truth  about  her  living  con- 
ditions. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the  store 
women  from  whom  data  were  secured  live  in  organized  boarding 
houses,  which  are  institutions  more  or  less  subsidized.  The  per- 
centage is  not  applicable  to  the  total  number  either  of  store  or 
of  factory  women  adrift,  as  most  of  the  girls  scheduled  there  were 
not  on  the  original  list  of  addresses  to  be  visited.  There  are  four 
of  these  in  St.  Louis.  One  is  filled  entirely  with  domestic  servants 
and  another  is  filled  largely  with  stenographers  and  teachers.  The 
other  two  of  these  houses  are  well  fitted,  both  in  price  and  com- 
forts, for  the  needs  of  the  girls  of  the  class  investigated.  However, 
they  are  not  full  and  seem  to  need  some  advertisement  among 
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the  girls  who  need  just  such  a  home.  It  was  found  that  very  few 
girls  in  the  city  knew  of  their  existence.  The  matrons  seem  capable, 
the  rules  are  not  severe,  and  the  few  women  living  there  seem  pleased 
and  even  enthusiastic;  still  the  homes  were  not  filled.  There  is  great 
need  of  such  houses  for  women  of  this  class.  A  girl — alone  and  a 
stranger  in  the  city — often  finds  it  hard  to  find  a  decent  place  to  live 
and  has  every  opportunity  to  get  into  a  bad  district  of  the  city  and  a 
disreputable  house.  She  does  not  have  a  fair  chance  among  the 
respectable  boarding  houses.  Again  and  again  the  agents  were  told 
by  landladies  who  kept  respectable  houses  that  they  didn't  care  to 
take  girls.  "The  first  thing  you  know  you  get  a  bad  girl  and  then 
the  police  raid  the  house"  was  the  sinister  purport  of  more  than  one 
remark.  If  the  organized  boarding  houses  were  advertised,  and 
attractive  enough,  the  strange  girl  would  make  it  a  temporary  home 
at  least.  These  are  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  women  who 
do  not  wish  charity  but  a  foothold  in  reasonable  surroundings. 

The  range  of  conditions  under  which  the  women  included  in  this 
investigation  were  found  to  be  living  is  shown  in  the  last  of  the  pre- 
ceding tables.  There  are  no  store  women  whose  housing  and  food 
were  rated  "bad,"  but  5  per  cent  among  the  factory  women  were  so 
rated.  The  per  cent  of  store  women  who  live  under  bad  housing 
conditions  is  the  same  as  the  per  cent  of  those  having  bad  food,  3.6. 
The  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  who  live  under  had  housing  con- 
ditions is  materially  larger  than  those  having  bad  food.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  strain  of  the  physical  labor  in  the  fac- 
tory demands  sustaining  food.  St.  Louis  is  not  unlike  other  cities  in 
this  particular.  The  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  and  light  of  the  store 
woman  having  housing  or  food  graded  "bad"  is  higher  than  the  same 
service  for  the  factory  girl. 

Those  whose  housing  and  food  were  both  rated  "bad"  are  Polish 
and  Bohemian  girls  who  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  factory.  They 
make  good  wages,  but  seem  not  to  know  how  to  live  better.  They 
are  young  and  have  had  little  schooling,  not  any  in  this  country. 

The  per  cent  of  the  store  women  living  under  "excellent"  condi- 
tions is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  factory  group. 

Since  the  average  earnings  of  the  adrift  store  and  factory  employees 
who  live  under  "fair"  or  "good"  conditions  is  $6.95  and  $6.96, 
respectively,  and  the  average  age  of  all  the  wage-earning  women  who 
are  getting  $6  and  under  is  under  21  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  how  these  women,  earning  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to 
command  "fair"  conditions,  maintain  themselves.  If  they  are  home 
girls,  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple ;  they  are  supported  to  some 
extent  by  the  family  or  because  of  the  family  group  the  living  expense 
is  reduced.  Only  75  per  cent  of  the  home  store  girls  and  53  per  cent  of 
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the  home  factory  girls  visited  have  both  parents  living.  The  largest 
number  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  and  47  per  cent  are  living  with 
mothers  only,  of  whom  they  are  the  chief  support.  This  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  general  impression  that  most  women  work  only  for 
"pin  money."  A  few  live  with  sisters,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  store 
and  3  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  live  with  husbands.  But  if  they 
ai>e  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources  their  problem  is  more 
difficult.  As  has  been  said,  they  must  be  good  managers;  but  "good 
management"  in  many  cases  consists  in  going  without  food.  Usu- 
ally it  is  breakfast  or  luncheon.  In  a  cafeteria  in  the  city,  where 
many  women  employed  in  stores  get  their  luncheon,  the  cashier  is 
often  told  "I  have  forgotten  my  purse;  will  you  trust  me  until  next 
Tuesday  ?"  when  the  cashier  knows  that  next  Tuesday  is  just  after  the 
next  pay  day  and  the  girl  hasn't  the  money  to  pay  for  her  food,  and 
is  too  proud  to  tell  the  truth.  The  cashier  stated  to  the  agent  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  women  are  honorable  and  pay  the 
money  as  soon  as  they  get  it. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  clothes.  They  are  often  found  making 
their  clothes  in  the  evening  from  materials  bought  at  sales  with  money 
saved  from  food.  Sometimes  they  owe  the  landlady  for  their  room 
rent,  but  she  is  kind-hearted  and  lets  them  pay  her  some  week  when 
no  clothes  have  to  be  bought.  Very  often  a  married  sister  or  brother 
helps  in  purchasing  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  winter  coat.  All  these  methods 
of  making  ends  meet  appeared  either  on  the  schedules  or  in  the  inter- 
views with  the  women  visited.  Occasionally  the  girl  has  no  clothes 
except  what  she  is  wearing.  Rose  E.  came  to  board  with  a  kind 
woman,  who  discovered  that  her  boarder  possessed  one  shirt  waist 
beside  the  one  she  was  wearing  and  not  even  a  whole  change  of  under- 
wear. To  be  sure,  Rose  was  not  fastidious  as  regards  cleanliness, 
but  when  she  went  off  to  work  in  the  morning  she  looked  almost  as 
smart  as  other  girls  of  her  set.  She  had  washed  her  few  clothes 
before  going  to  bed  the  night  before.  With  much  tact  some  under- 
wear and  an  extra  shirt  waist  were  provided  for  her. 

The  cost  of  food  and  housing  and  the  wage  of  the  women  living 
under  "excellent"  conditions  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  rating. 
They  are  all  American  or  Americanized  women.  No  house  was  graded 
"excellent"  unless  it  afforded  a  house  sitting  room  for  the  use  of  the 
girls. 

When  the  personal  calls  were  completed  and  schedules  showing 
the  living  conditions  had  been  filled,  it  was  discovered  that  the  largest 
number  of  adrift  women  were  grouped  into  three  well-defined  dis- 
tricts in  the  city.  In  district  1  the  average  weekly  cost  of  housing 
and  food  for  the  store  girl  in  this  section  is  $3.37  per  week,  while  the 
average  wage  is  $6.88  per  week.  The  average  weekly  cost  for  the 
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factory  woman  is  $3.37  and  her  average  wage  is  $7.29.  This  section 
includes  30.7  per  cent  of  all  the  women  adrift  in  St.  Louis,  and  only 
25  per  cent  of  these  are  store  employees.  It  includes  the  business, 
shipping,  and  shopping  districts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
gested living  section.  The  living  conditions  are  dreary  and  unat- 
tractive in  any  part  of  this  district,  and  in  many  of  the  tenements 
near  the  river  and  on  the  lower  ends  of  all  the  streets  would  fall  short 
of  any  recognized  standard  of  modern  civilization.  One  of  the  most 
disreputable  districts  of  the  city  is  included.  The  proportion  of  for- 
eign women  is  very  large,  66.67  per  cent,  and  they  are  the  women 
who  have  only  recently  come  to  America.  The  greatest  number  are 
German,  but  there  are  also  many  Polish  and  Bohemian  girls  who 
earn  a  fair  wage  in  the  tobacco  factory  but  who  live  in  filth  and 
extreme  congestion.  It  is  likewise  the  oldest  section  of  the  city,  and 
once  contained  the  finest  residences. 

District  2  is  distinctly  the  boarding  and  lodging  house  section  of  the 
city.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  the  residence  district  of  the  city, 
but  the  fine  old  homes  have  been  abandoned  to  the  transient "  roomer" 
and  "boarder,"  and  the  families  have  gone  farther  west.  It  varies 
from  dreary  and  dubious  lodging  houses  to  fairly  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable boarding  houses.  Of  the  girls  in  this  section  38.7  per  cent 
are  foreigners,  but  they  are  Americanized  German  and  Irish  girls  who 
are  to  a  large  extent  shoe  factory  operatives  or  department  store 
employees,  and  they  would  be  indignant  if  called  foreigners.  The 
average  weekly  cost  of  food  and  housing  in  this  district  for  the  store 
woman  adrift  is  $3.67  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  same 
woman  is  $6.19.  The  cost  of  food  and  housing  for  the  factory  woman 
is  $3.75  and  the  average  wage  $7.18.  Of  the  adrift  women  29.9  per 
cent  are  in  this  section  and  37.7  per  cent  of  these  are  store  employees. 

In  district  3  the  price  of  board  and  rooms  rises  rapidly,  and  the 
most  fastidious  person  can  live  in  this  section  with  self  respect  and 
comfort.  Parts  of  all  the  streets  in  this  section  are  still  wholly  given 
up  to  residences.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  are  adrift  in 
the  city  can  afford  to  live  in  this  district,  and  most  of  these  (70  per 
cent)  are  the  higher-paid  department  store  employees.  The  average 
cost  of  housing  and  food  for  the  women  in  this  district  is  $5.31 .  These 
girls  are  found  only  near  the  borders  of  this  section.  The  average 
wage  per  week  is  $10.87  and  all  the  women  are  American  or  American- 
ized. The  cost  of  living  for  the  factory  woman  here  is  $3.85  and  the 
average  wage  is  $7.98. 

Of  the  women  adrift  23.8  per  cent  are  scattered  over  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  living  almost  always  in  private  families,  where  more 
comfort  and  cheer  are  secured  for  the  same  amount  of  money  than  in 
any  of  the  three  main  districts.  Of  these  29  per  cent  are  store  employ- 
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ees.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  housing  and  food  for  the  store 
women  is  $3.90,  while  their  weekly  wage  is  $7.23.  For  the  factory 
women  the  cost  of  food  and  housing  is  $2.64  and  the  wage  $6.51.  A 
study  of  these  districts  makes  plain  the  tendency  of  the  store  women 
to  get  as  near  the  fashionable  residence  districts  as  possible,  and  of 
the  American  girl  to  live  just  as  well  as  she  is  able — not  at  all  a  dis- 
couraging trait  of  American  character. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF  WAITRESSES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS 
AND  RESTAURANTS  IN  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND 
ST.  PAUL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

An  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  women  employed  as  waitresses 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  was  made  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  the  cities 
where  wage-earning  women  employed  in  stores  and  factories  were 
studied.  All  of  the  large  restaurants  and  hotels  employing  women 
in  each  city  were  included  in  the  investigation,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tive number  of  the  small  restaurants  employing  from  one  to  four 
women. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  information  secured 
by  submitting  a  schedule  of  questions  to  managers  of  restaurants 
and  hotels.  About  73  per  cent  of  all  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
employing  women  in  the  cities  named  were  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation. These  establishments  employed  5,660  waitresses.  The 
largest  hotels  and  restaurants  employ  men  as  waiters.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  Philadelphia  and  in  St.  Louis.  Boston  has  an 
unusually  large  number  of  restaurants  and  hotels  employing  women. 
As  to  the  number  of  waitresses  employed  and  the  wages  paid  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  information  is  accurate,  as  the  managers 
in  most  cases  showed  no  hesitancy  in  turning  over  pay  rolls  for  in- 
spection. In  the  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
where  there  is  no  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  res- 
taurants the  hours  given  are  fairly  correct.  In  Boston,  where  there 
is  such  a  law  and  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it  fairly,  the 
managers  are  prone  to  juggle  with  "off  time"  and  " actual  labor" 
until  the  hours  are  apparently  within  the  legal  limit. 

Waitresses  are  employed  to  work  in  shifts,  according  to  the  number 
of  meals  they  serve,  and  in  different  cities  there  are  different  names 
applied  to  these  shifts.  Sometimes  there  are  shifts  known  as  "  full- 
time  girls"  and  "half-time  girls,"  or  they  are  known  as  "all-day 
girls,"  "two-meal  girls,"  and  the  "noon  girls."  For  purposes  of 
tabulation  they  have  been  divided  into  groups  of  girls  who  serve 
three  meals,  girls  who  serve  two  meals,  and  girls  who  serve  one 
meal  per  day.  The  number  of  hours  of  actual  labor  per  week,  the 
rate  of  pay  per  week,  and  the, number  of  meals  included  with  the 
pay  for  each  set  of  girls  are  given  in  the  table.  In  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  of  actual  labor  per  week  the  time  allowed  the  girls  for 
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eating  their  meals  is  deducted  as  well  as  any  time  during  the  day 
they  may  have  "off  duty,"  i.  e.,  time  during  the  day  in  which  they 
may  leave  the  restaurant  entirely.  The  three-meal  girls  often  have 
from  two  to  three  hours  "off  duty"  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is 
little  business  being  done  in  the  restaurant.  The  girls  serving  three 
meals  usually  begin  work  at  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  the  corresponding  hours  in  the  evening.  The  two-meal 
girls  work  from  9,  10,  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7,  8,  or  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  they  seldom  have  any  time  "off  duty."  In  a 
few  cases  where  girls  worked  all  night  they  are  included  with  the 
three-meal  girls. 

AVERAGE   RATES   OF   PAY   AND   HOURS   OF   LABOR  OF  WAITRESSES-  IN  HOTELS 
AND  RESTAURANTS  INVESTIGATED' IN  SPECIFIED  CITIES. 


' 

Restaurants 
investigated. 

Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Average 
weekly- 

Num- 
ber 

Average 
weekly— 

Num- 
ber 

Average 
weekly  — 

Num- 
ber 

City. 

Wait- 

of 

meals 

of 

meals 

of 
meals 

Num- 
ber. 

resses 
em- 
ployed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Hours 
of  ac- 
tual 
labor. 

Rate 
of 
pay, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 

per 
week 
in- 
clud- 
ed 
with 

Num- 
ber. 

BOUTS 
of  ac- 
tual 
labor. 

Rate 
of 

pay, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 

per 
week 
in- 
clud- 
ed 
with 

Num- 
ber. 

Hours 
of  ac- 
tual 
labor. 

Rate 
of 
pay, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 

per 
week 
in- 
clud- 
ed 
with 

meals. 

pay. 

meals. 

pay. 

meals. 

pay. 

Boston 

89 

1  121 

251 

53  7 

$6  97 

20 

510 

49  4 

$6  26 

17  5 

360 

23  2 

S3  58 

12 

Chicago  .  . 

76 

1,852 

280 

62.2 

7.77 

20 

546 

45  4 

6  30 

16 

1  026 

21  4 

3  93 

11  6 

Minneapolis 

and  St.  Paul 

26 

357 

168 

62.3 

6.84 

20 

142 

44 

5.10 

17 

47 

21 

3.06 

7 

New  York... 

102 

ol,381 

188 

62.8 

7.33 

20 

618 

40.1 

6.42 

14 

575 

28.4 

4.49 

11 

Philadelphia. 

28 

316 

145 

57.4 

7.13 

17 

128 

43.2 

5.74 

17 

43 

29.4 

4.73 

12 

St.  Louis  

37 

598 

101 

61.3 

6.57 

20 

133 

54.2 

6.63 

20 

364 

21 

3.64 

10 

Total  .  . 

358 

a5,625 

1,133 

59.6 

7.19 

18.3 

2,077 

45.1 

6.23 

16.1 

2,415 

23.3 

3.97 

11.1 

oNot  including  35  not  reporting  as  to  hours,  wages,  etc. 

In  each  city  it  will  be  noted  that  the  duration  of  labor  for  the 
three-meal  girls  was  very  much  longer  than  either  of  the  other 
groups.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  girls  serving  three  meals 
alternate  with  the  number  serving  two  meals;  that  is,  one  week  one 
set  of  girls  will  serve  three  meals  a  day,  and  the  next  week  the  same 
set  will  serve  only  two  meals  a  day  and  have  shorter  hours.  Conse- 
quently the  average  number  of  hours,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  long  week  and  the  short  week,  is  the  same  for  each  set 
of  girls.  In  St.  Louis  this  system  is  used  more  extensively  than  in 
any  of  the  other  cities,  and  it  tends  to  equalize  the  general  averages 
in  hours  and  in  wages  for  the  three-meal  and  the  two-meal  girls. 
Comparing  the  rate  of  pay  in  all  the  cities,  of  the  two-meal  and  the 
three-meal  girls,  it  is  found  quite  naturally  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
the  three-meal  girls  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  two-meal 
girls,  except  in  St.  Louis.  There  many  of  the  three-meal  girls  are 
employed  in  the  very  small  restaurants  of  the  city,  where  they  stay 
all  day,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  off  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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receive  a  very  low  wage  in  comparison  with  what  is  paid  in  the  large 
restaurants.  The  girls  serving  three  meals  usually  have  three  meals 
per  day  included  with  their  pay,  while  the  girls  who  serve  two  meals 
have  but  two  meals  per  day  included  in  their  earnings.  The  girls 
who  serve  one  meal  a  day  are  usually  the  "noon  girls,"  and  they 
work  from  3  to  4  hours  each  day,  averaging  21  to  29  hours  per  week. 
They  go  to  work  at  11  or  12  o'clock  and  work  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  one  meal  at  the  restaurant, 
but  usually  they  must  come  early  enough  to  eat  it  before  the  hour  of 
going  to  work. 

The  number  of  restaurants  keeping  open  six  days  only  is  larger 
than  the  number  keeping  open  seven  days  in  the  week.  The  girls 
who  work  on  Sunday,  except  those  who  serve  only  one  meal,  usually 
have  alternate  Sundays  or  half  Sundays  off  duty. 

Of  the  restaurants  employing  women  there  are  comparatively  few 
that  serve  liquor  to  patrons.  The  waitresses  who  work  in  restau- 
rants where  liquor  is  sold  are  rather  looked  down  upon  by  other 
waitresses,  and  the  excuse  that  the  former  give  for  working  in  such 
restaurants  is  that  they  receive  very  much  larger  tips  in  these  places. 

The  expense  reported  for  the  stipulated  dress  was  usually  incurred 
for  laundry  and  is  regarded  as  the  only  additional  expense,  unless 
white  waists  or  a  special  uniform  are  required.  In  most  cases  aprons 
are  the  only  stipulated  dress  required.  Since  the  waitresses  in  a 
given  restaurant  have  to  wear  a  certain  style  of  apron  the  laundry 
expense  is  heavy.  The  data  regarding  this  expense  are  presented  in 
Table  V  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Where  there  is  a  stipulated  dress 
in  addition  to  the  aprons  the  fact  is  indicated  in  a  footnote.  In  many 
cases  where  black  only  was  required  there  was  no  stipulation  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  dress  it  should  be,  and  a  black  dress  is  not  generally 
considered  more  expensive  than  any  other  dress. 

In  very  few  cases  were  the  waitresses  required  to  eat  in  a  separate 
dining  room  from  that  used  by  patrons.  In  very  few  cases  also  were 
rest  rooms  provided.  Inadequate  toilet  facilities  were  usually 
reported  only  in  the  small  restaurants.  Comparatively  few  restau- 
rants keep  open  at  night,  and  in  such  as  do,  men  are  usually  employed 
as  waiters  for  the  night  shift.  If  the  waitresses  in  a  restaurant  were 
required  to  stay  after  10  p.  m.,  it  was  tabulated  as  keeping  open  at 
night,  but  even  then  only  156  waitresses,  or  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  5,660,  are  so  grouped. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  sufficiently  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  value  of  tips  received  by  the  waitresses  to  warrant  its  insertion 
in  the  tables.  Reports  ranged  from  nothing  to  $12  a  week,  and  the 
average  for  cities  ranged  from  $1  to  $10  a  week;  but  the  information 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5 13 
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on  this  question  could  not  be  satisfactorily  tested.  In  many  cases 
the  managers  stated  that  they  discouraged  the  practice  of  tipping  the 
waitresses.  In  one  large  restuarant  in  Boston  the  waitresses  were 
forbidden  to  take  tips,  being  paid  a  sufficiently  large  wage  to  render 
tips  unnecessary.  This  restaurant  employed  girls  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  pride  themselves  on  not  accepting  tips. 
Other  managers  made  a  point  of  knowing  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the  tips  the  waitresses  received.  In  some  cases  the  waitresses  were 
quite  frank  in  talking  about  the  subject,  but  since  it  is  a  matter  both 
personal  and  variable  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts  from  them.  A  waitress  who  has  worked  a  long 
tune  in  a  restaurant  and  has  regular  patrons  often  makes  a  good  deal 
in  tips,  but  the  managers  say  that  the  matter  of  tips  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  girl.  The  manager  of  a  high-class 
tea  room,  a  woman  who  had  had  large  experience  in  employing 
waitresses,  said  that  in  all  her  experience  she  had  found  but  one  girl 
who  would  refuse  to  accept  tips.  She  was  so  pleased  by  this  that  she 
immediately  made  the  girl  head  waitress,  believing  that  she  could  be 
trusted  not  to  accept  tips  from  the  other  waitresses. 

In  the  schedule  of  questions  answered  by  individual  waitresses  in 
each  of  the  cities  investigated,  stress  was  laid  on  living  conditions, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  restaurant  organization,  yet  a  study  of  the 
hours  reported  by  these  individual  waitresses  will  show  fairly  well 
whether  the  waitress  works  all  day  as  a  three-meal  girl,  or  only  part 
of  the  day  as  a  two-meal  or  a  one-meal  girl.  Also  the  investigation 
had  to  be  limited  as  to  numbers  included.  The  number  of  waitresses 
employed  in  the  establishments  scheduled  was  5,660.  To  determine 
the  proportion  of  waitresses  at  home  and  adrift  440,  whose  names 
were  furnished  by  canvassing  companies,  were  interviewed  personally. 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  who  were  living  at 
home  and  " adrift:" 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAITRESSES  INTERVIEWED  IN  SPECIFIED  CITIES  WHO 
WERE  FOUND  TO  BE  LIVING  AT  HOME,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  WHO  WERE 
WITHOUT  HOMES  AND  ENTIRELY  DEPENDENT  UPON  THEMSELVES,  OR  "ADRIFT." 


Economic  condition. 

Number  of  waitresses  interviewed  to  determine  proportion  at  home  and  adrift.  ' 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis 
and 
St.  Paul. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

St.  Louis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Waitresses  in  hotels  and 
restaurants: 
At  home                    

48 
112 

30.0 
70.0 

24 
36 

40.0 
60.0 

12 
26 

31.6 

68.4 

47 

28 

62.7 
37.3 

21 
35 

37.5 

62.5 

14 
37 

27.5 
72.5 

Adrift 

Total 

160 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

75 

1CO.O 

56 

100.0 

51 

100.0 
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The  most  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  living  conditions 
of  the  waitresses  is  the  large  number  without  homes,  over  62  per  cent 
being  adrift  in  the  cities  investigated.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  per  cent  found  adrift  among  the  manufacturing  and  the 
retail-store  employees.  A  large  proportion  of  the  waitresses  living 
at  home  were  engaged  as  one-meal  girls.  In  many  cases  they  were 
married  women  who  were  free  from  household  tasks  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  used  the  time  to  earn  some  money  for  themselves. 
Many  managers  of  restaurants  who  employ  only  one-meal  girls  at 
the  noon  hour  stated  that  their  waitresses  were  largely  married 
women  whose  husbands  were  at  work. 

The  following  table  summarizes  for  the  waitresses  in  each  city  the 
facts  as  to  age,  experience,  earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  the  home  and 
adrift  women  being  presented  separately.  This  table  is  based  on 
Table  VI  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  details  were  secured  partly 
from  individuals  included  in  the  canvassing  list  and  partly  from 
other  individuals  who  were  willing  to  give  the  detailed  information 
desired.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  waitresses,  both  at 
home  and  adrift,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  327  who 
reported  on  earnings,  was  $5.58. 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAITRESSES  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED,  BY  CITIES. 

[In  this  table  the  averages  are  in  the  case  of  each  item  simple  averages  based  on  the  number  report- 
ing in  regard  to  the  item  in  question.  These  numbers  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  VI  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.] 


Cities. 

Waitresses  reporting  as  to 
economic  conditions. 

Waitresses  found  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 

Total. 

Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age age 

(years). 

Aver- 
age ex- 
peri- 
ence 

(years). 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average 
amount 
paid  as 
board,  or 
contrib- 
uted. 

Per  cent 
turning 
in  entire 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting. 

Amount. 

Boston 

95 
84 

32 
55 
51 
32 

95 
68 

32 
53 
47 
32 

$5.20 
6.31 

4.88 
6.00 
5.65 
5.03 

33 

16 

11 
35 
19 
13 

26.6 
25.4 

22.4 
26.5 
26.3 
25.7 

4.9 
3.9 

3.0 
5.0 
2.9 
5.5 

$5.02 
6.02 

4.40 
6.16 
5.14 
4.41 

$3.20 
5.24 

2.72 
5.08 
3.93 
3.91 

57.0 

75.0 

54.5 

68.5 
68.0 
84.6 

Chicago  
Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  

New  York 

Philadelphia 

St  Louis 

Total     

349 

327 

5.58 

127 

25.9 

4.4 

5.54 

4.42 

69.0 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAITRESSES  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED,  BY  CITIES-Concluded. 


Cities. 

Waitresses  adrift. 

Number. 

Average 
age 
(years). 

Average 
experi- 
ence 
(years). 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
cost  of 
food,  a 
shelter, 
heat, 
light,  and 
laundry. 

Contributions  to 
needy  relatives. 

Average 
hours  per 
week. 

Per  cent 
contrib- 
uting. 

Average 
weekly 
amount. 

Boston  

62 
68 

21 
20 
32 
19 

28.0 
25.6 

21.8 
27.5 
29.0 
26.0 

6.2 
4.9 

2.4 
4.1 
5.5 
(6) 

S5..29 
6.39 

5.14 
5.69 
6.00 
5.46 

$2.90 
2.04 

1.82 
3.44 
2.75 
1.51 

23.0 
23.0 

4.8 
20.0 
33.3 
10.5 

$2.73 
1.56 

2.00 
2.38 
2.08 
1.91 

47.0 
63.4 

59.2 
45.4 
53.2 
58.3 

Chicago 

Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul 

New  York 

Philadelphia  

St  Louis 

Total  

222 

26.5 

4.2 

5.71 

2.52 

20.3 

2.09 

54.2 

o  Covers  cost  of  such  food  as  is  not  secured  at  place  of  employment. 


b  Not  reported. 


The  table  shows  little  difference  in  age  between  the  home  and  adrift 
waitresses.  This  also  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  information 
obtained  for  women  employed  in  other  industries.  It  is  explained 
by  the  large  number  of  married  women  with  homes  who  are  waitresses. 
As  there  is  little  difference  in  the  age  of  the  home  and  the  adrift 
waitresses,  so  also  is  there  little  difference  in  experience. 

The  average  wage  of  the  adrift  waitress  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  average  wage  of  the  home  girl,  except  in  the  case  of  New  York. 
As  has  been  said,  the  adrift  girls  work  longer  hours,  consequently 
receive  a  larger  wage.  In  New  York,  where  the  per  cent  adrift  is 
smaller  than  in  other  cities,  there  are  more  home  girls  who  are  two- 
meal  or  three-meal  waitresses.  The  age  and  the  experience  of  the 
home  girl  waitress  are  greater  than  the  age  and  the  experience  of  the 
home  girl  in  the  other  occupations. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  as  given  in  the  above  table  do  not, 
of  course,  take  into  account  the  tips,  since  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
average  weekly  value  of  the  tips  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  from 
the  waitresses,  as  it  was  from  the  managers.  The  girls  were  either 
loath  to  tell  or  they  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  estimate. 
At  Christmas  time,  those  who  have  regular  customers  receive  very 
substantial  tips.  In  many  cases,  if  they  have  to  serve  at  a  banquet  or 
at  a  special  dinner,  the  girls  receive  large  tips.  In  the  individual  table 
(Table  VI),  where  the  amount  contributed  to  the  family  by  the  home 
girls  or  the  cost  of  living  of  the  adrift  girls  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings,  it  was  made  up  by  tips,  and  in  some  cases  the  wait- 
resses counted  on  the  tips  with  as  much  assurance  as  they  did  upon 
their  regular  wage.  The  amount  of  the  tips  varies  with  the  style  of 
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the  restaurant,  the  restaurant  patronized  by  professional  and  business 
men  being  most  productive  in  this  particular.  In  restaurants  located 
in  or  near  a  railroad  station  and  patronized  by  transients,  tips  are  a 
reasonable  certainty,  but  the  amount  is  variable.  If  the  restaurant 
is  a  ladies'  lunch  room  or  a  tea  room  tips  are  insignificant. 

The  largest  item  under  the  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  for  the  waitress  is  her  room  rent.  Since  she  gets  most  of 
her  meals  included  with  her  wage,  where  there  is  an  average  for 
food  it  is  usually  for  meals  on  Sunday,  or  for  fruit  in  the  morning. 
If  a  girl  serves  three  meals  and  thus  works  all  day  at  the  restaurant, 
she  gets  all  of  her  meals.  If  she  serves  only  two  meals  and  receives 
only  two  meals,  that  is  usually  all  she  eats.  Sometimes  a  two-meal 
girl  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  restaurant  before  the  hour  of  beginning 
work  and  have  rolls  and  coffee.  Even  the  one-meal  girl,  who  receives 
but  one  meal  with  her  wage,  buys  little  food  outside.  These  girls 
also,  in  some  restaurants,  may  have  rolls  and  coffee  before  going  to 
work. 

The  wages  are  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the  food.  While 
it  might  not  be  excellent,  it  is  usually  sustaining  and  sufficient. 
In  most  of  the  restaurants  the  menu  for  the  waitresses  is  limited  to 
plain  food,  and  there  is  not  a  great  variety.  There  are  frequent 
exceptions,  however.  One  girl,  when  asked  if  she  was  limited  to 
menu,  said,  "Oh!  yes,  but  we  get  everything  we  want;  we  stand  in 
with  the  chef."  One  employer,  when  asked  if  he  limited  the  food 
of  the  waitresses,  said,  "It  does  no  good;  they  get  it  anyhow." 

Very  little  overtime  (i.  e.,  time  in  excess  of  that  agreed  upon  at 
time  of  employment)  was  reported  by  waitresses,  except  where  they 
were  asked  to  stay  and  serve  special  dinners  at  night,  for  which  they 
received  extra  pay.  In  some  cases  there  were  complaints  from  wait- 
resses who  had  to  stay  after  the  stipulated  closing  hours  at  night  for 
customers  who  came  in  late,  as  they  were  not  paid  for  such  work.  The 
stipulated  hours,  however,  in  many  cases,  as  reported  by  the  waitresses, 
were  very  long.  For  instance,  in  Boston,  where  there  is  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor,  there  is  one  restaurant  which  keeps  open  a  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  waitresses  work  in  shifts,  alternating  daily. 
One  day  their  work  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  does  not 
end  until  11.30  o'clock  at  night.  However,  they  are  allowed  four 
and  three-quarters  hours  "off  duty"  and  one  and  a  half  hours  for 
meals.  The  next  day  they  go  in  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  every  Saturday  night  they  must 
stay  until  11.30  o'clock,  even  though  it  may  be  their  short  day.  On 
short  days  they  have  an  hour  "off  duty"  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
their  meals.  Counting  off  all  this  time  for  meals  and  "off  duty," 
their  average  number  of  hours  for  the  week  is  within  the  time  specified 
by  law.  Considering  that  the  waitress  may  be  called  upon  during 
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the  hour  and  a  half  allowed  her  for  the  three  meals  to  wait  on  cus- 
tomers, if  she  is  needed,  and  that  the  time  "off  duty"  often  allows  her 
only  to  hurry  to  her  room  and  back  again,  one  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  law  is  kept,  even  if  the  letter  of  the  law  is  obeyed. 
This  illustrates  what  is  found  in  a  number  of  restaurants  in  all  cities. 
In  the  small  restaurants  in  the  cities  the  waitresses  have  to  work 
very  long  hours,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  day  they  have  little  to 
do,  and  it  is  not  as  hard  on  them  as  the  shorter  hours  in  the  large 
restaurants,  where  they  are  rushed  all  the  time. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  waitresses  adrift,  the  expendi- 
tures for  car  fare,  amusements,  etc.,  and  the  character  of  housing. 
From  the  margin  left,  after  paying  for  the  current  necessaries, 
must  come  the  money  for  clothes,  car  fare,  amusements,  and  con- 
tributions to  dependent  relatives.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  girls 
contributed  to  dependent  relatives,  but  the  amount  contributed 
each  week  was  large,  considering  the  wage  paid.  Usually  the 
largest  number  of  waitresses  live  in  the  boarding  and  lodging  house 
district  nearest  the  business  section  of  the  city.  In  some  cities  they 
had  rooms  upstairs  over  stores.  On  the  whole,  lodging  houses  in 
which  waitresses  were  found  were  less  desirable  than  those  occupied 
by  other  classes  of  self-supporting  women.  In  some  cases,  however, 
waitresses  had  very  pleasant  rooms  in  good  districts  of  the  city. 
The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  does  not  differ  considerably 
from  that  of  girls  adrift  who  are  employed  in  the  other  occupations 
investigated. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  CAR  FARE,  AMUSEMENTS,  ETC.,  OF  WAITRESSES  ADRIFT,  BY 

CITY. 


Car  fare  to  and  from 

Amusement  ex- 

Per cent  whose  housing  was 

work. 

penses. 

graded— 

Average 

Cities. 

weekly 

margin. 

Per  cent 
spending 

Average 
amount 
weekly. 

Per  cent 
having. 

Average 
amount 
weekly. 

Bad. 

Fair  or 
good. 

Excel- 
lent. 

Boston      

$2.39 

32 

$0.55 

49 

$0.42 

1.6 

87 

11 

Chicago  

4.35 

48 

.59 

22 

.92 

17.4 

78.2 

4.4 

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul 

3.32 

(a) 

(a) 

33 

.20 

14.3 

66.7 

19 

N»w  York 

2  25 

70 

60 

53 

.69 

60 

40 

Philadelphia 

3.25 

62 

.40 

27 

.20 

90.6 

9.4 

St  Louis 

4.95 

32 

.60 

40 

45 

85 

15 

o  Not  reported. 

The  waitresses  spend  more  money  for  amusements  than  any  other 
class  of  self-supporting  women  included  in  the  investigation.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  waitress  spending  $2  a  week  in  this  way. 

In  New  York  a  very  small  per  cent  (10.5)  of  the  waitresses  lived  in 
regular  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  and  the  largest  per  cent  (68.4) 
were  keeping  house.  This  is  also  true  of  other  self-supporting  women 
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in  New  York.  The  largest  per  cent  in  Chicago  were  living  in  private 
families,  which  again  was  true  of  other  self-supporting  women  in 
Chicago.  Philadelphia  differs  little  from  Chicago  in  grouping  as  to 
living  conditions.  In  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  waitresses  were  keeping  house.  Since 
waitresses'  meals  are  secured  at  places  of  employment,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  a  small  per  cent  keeping  house.  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Louis  there  were  no  housing  conditions  rated  "bad," 
and  in  Boston  the  per  cent  was  very  small,  while  in  Chicago  the  per 
cent  living  under  these  "bad"  conditions  was  large.  A  large  per 
cent  of  waitresses  in  all  the  cities  have  their  housing  graded  "fair" 
or  "good,"  and  a  fair  per  cent,  except  in  Chicago,  have  their  housing 
graded  "excellent." 

There  was  much  complaint  among  the  waitresses  that  the  work  was 
very  hard  and  they  could  stand  it  but  a  few  years.  A  number  of  the 
girls  interviewed  had  worked  as  three-meal  girls  until  their  health 
was  broken;  then  they  took  positions  as  one-meal  girls  and  barely 
made  a  living.  Carrying  the  heavy  trays  and  the  constant  standing 
or  walking  cause  ill  health.  Usually  a  man  is  employed  to  carry 
away  the  empty  dishes,  but  the  waitress  must  bring  the  trays  loaded 
with  food. 

The  waitresses  as  a  class  are  inclined  to  be  more  free  and  easy  in 
manner  and  speech  than  the  other  wage-earning  women  interviewed. 
Many  of  the  waitresses  complained  of  the  annoying  attention  of  men 
customers.  Many  girls  said,  however,  that  if  they  speak  sharply  to  a 
customer  or  offend  him  they  are  likely  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  head 
waitress,  and  may  even  lose  their  positions.  Some  even  reported  loss 
of  position  as  due  to  offending  an  insulting  man  customer  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  report  the  so-called  impudence  to  the  manager  or  head 
waitress,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  girl  was  not  allowed  to  defend 
herself.  Other  girls,  less  particular,  apparently  take  these  things  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  number  of  waitresses  go  away  for  the  summer  and  work  in  sum- 
mer resorts.  A  phase  of  life  among  the  self-supporting  waitresses, 
which  neither  the  summary  tables  nor  the  tabulations  of  individual 
details  can  show,  is  the  shifting  tendency  from  lodging  house  to 
lodging  house.  A  week  or  two — at  most  a  few  weeks — marks  the 
length  of  the  sojourn.  The  general  living  conditions  of  the  waitresses 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  III  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  "Social 
environment  of  wage-earning  women." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OVERTIME  AND  NIGHT  WORK  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  overtime 
and  night  work  by  women  in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  miscel- 
laneous establishments;  to  discover  what  effect  such  overtime  and 
night  work  have  upon  the  earnings,  industrial  efficiency,  and  upon 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  women  wage-earners.  The  inquiry 
into  this  subject  was  made  at  the  end  of  1907  and  during  1908.  The 
widespread  industrial  depression  which  affected  business  at  that  time 
made  the  study  of  overtime  and  night  work  exceedingly  difficult,  as 
conditions  in  this  respect  were  altogether  abnormal.  Consequently, 
the  results  of  the  study  must  not  be  understood  as  showing  the  normal 
amount  of  overtime  and  night  work  performed  by  the  women 
employed  in  these  industries  and  are  not  given  in  tabular  form  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  taken  as  the  Bureau's  statement  of  the 
normal  amount  of  overtime  and  night  work.  Yet,  as  the  situation 
was,  so  far  as  the  general  industrial  conditions  are  concerned,  uni- 
formly below  the  normal,  the  results  of  the  study  are  valuable  as 
showing : 

1.  The  extremes  to  which  overtime  and  night  work  will  go  when  a 
demand  does  arise  in  localities  where  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  on 
the  hours  of   labor  for  women  or  where  such   restrictions  are  not 
enforced. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  employments  such  overtime  is  paid 
for,  though  the  industrial  depression  would  tend  to  depress  the  percent- 
age of  payment  for  overtime  work. 

3.  The  relative  influence  of  the  compensated  overtime  work  upon 
the  normal  earnings. 

The  effect  upon  industrial  efficiency  and  health  and  moral  welfare 
could  be  safely  predicated  only  upon  a  large  body  of  data  collected 
during  a  period  of  normal  industrial  conditions.  As  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, no  conclusions  are  drawn  in  this  respect  from  the  data  collected. 

This  study  of  overtime  and  night  work  does  not  relate  to  the  same 
establishments  or  to  the  same  individual  wage-earners  as  are  included 
in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume,  nor  was  it  extended  to  all 
of  the  cities  included  in  the  study  of  the  living  conditions  of  wage- 
earning  women.  It  does,  however,  relate  to  wage-earning  women  in 
both  stores  and  factories,  and  the  establishments  are  of  the  same 
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classes,  in  a  few  cases  the  same,  as  in  the  other  chapters  of  this  volume. 
While  the  larger  investigation  of  the  living  conditions  of  women 
included  7  cities  located  in  6  States,  this  study  of  overtime  was  con- 
fined practically  to  4  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Maryland — and  except  for  Pennsylvania,  where  the  glass  factories  of 
1  town  were  included,  the  inquiry  was  carried  on  only  in  the  largest 
city  of  each  of  these  States — New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  Baltimore.  Of  these  cities  it  will  be  seen  that  3 — New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — are  cities  included  in  the  larger  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  first  10  chapters 
of  this  volume. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  in  each  of  the  cities  where  con- 
ditions were  studied  with  reference  to  the  living  conditions  of  women 
employed  in  stores  and  factories  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
overtime  were  found,  and  the  facts  are  presented  in  considerable 
detail  in  connection  with  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  individual  cities. 
These  cases  of  overtime,  it  will  be  noted,  are  of  the  same  character  and 
due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  overtime  discussed  more  at  length  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  material  herewith  pre- 
sented is  properly  made  a  part  of  the  volume  relating  to  the  living 
conditions  of  wage-earning  women. 

Over  700  workers  were  interviewed  in  the  States  named.  About 
200  of  these  were  employed  in  mercantile  establishments— meaning 
thereby  department  and  other  retail  stores — and  about  500  were  at 
work  in  factories  and  in  miscellaneous  establishments,  such  as  laun- 
dries, cleaning  and  dyeing  houses,  etc.  Something  over  250  of  the 
700  scheduled  were  employed  in  Greater  New  York. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  declared  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  by  adult  women  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  60 
in  1  week,  or  12  in  1  day,  was  on  the  statute  books  during  the  period 
of  this  investigation.  The  average  normal  hours  of  labor  per  week 
for  the  224  girls  employed  in  New  York's  manufacturing  and  miscel- 
laneous establishments  (representing  men  and  women's  clothing, 
printing  and  binding,  candy  factories,  paper-box  factories,  laundries, 
artificial  flower  and  feather  factories,  millinery,  etc. — about  170 
establishments  in  all)  interviewed  on  this  subject,  amounted  to  but 
55|,  yet  207  had  worked  overtime  during  the  season  of  1907-8  an  aver- 
age of  2.4  hours  for  2.4  days  during  each  week  for  an  average  period 
of  17.3  weeks.  This  would  indicate  that  for  about  17  weeks  at  least 
the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  was  a  little  over  61.2  for  the 
207,  which  is  exceeding  the  legal  limits  by  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  a  week. 
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As  stated  above,  the  New  York  state  law  permitted  more  than  10 
hours  labor  a  day  but  not  more  than  12  hours.  The  purpose  of  this 
law  is  to  get  60  hours  of  labor  in  1  week  and  yet  allow  1  short  day — 
a  Saturday  half  holiday,  for  example — in  each  week.  Two  hundred 
and  four  of  the  207  reporting  overtime  work  were  working  more 
than  10  hours  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  The  "long  days"  for  the 
204  averaged  11.9  hours,  but  the  significant  feature  of  the  returns 
was  that  42  of  the  204  reported  working  days  of  more  than  12  hours; 
11  of  these  had  worked  as  their  longest  days  14  hours,  and  one  girl 
worked  24 £  hours  at  one  stretch  with  but  2  half-hour  intermissions 
for  meals.  The  worst  offenders  against  the  12-hour  day  limit  were 
in  the  printing  and  binding  trades.  Four  girls  working  in  1  estab- 
lishment on  the  "night  force"  1  day  of  each  week  reported  their 
"longest  day's  labor"  as  16f ,  20J,  22£,  and  24J  hours.  These  "long 
days"  occurred  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week  for  a  period  of  16 
to  26  weeks,  except  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who  worked  24J  hours. 
Her  usual  "long  day"  was  20 J  hours,  but  she  had  worked  24J  twice 
in  21  weeks.  The  fact  that  2  of  these  girls  were  under  21  years  of 
age  rendered  these  hours  a  double  offense  against  the  law,  as  night 
work  is  permitted  only  to  women  21  years  or  over.  There  were  13 
women,  all  in  the  printing  and  binding  trades,  working  on  night 
shifts.  Except  for  the  2  mentioned,  this  night  work  was  not  illegal 
in  itself.  Out  of  10  establishments,  however,  5  were  working  some 
of  the  women  employees  more  than  12  hours. 

Among  the  other  offenders  against  the  12-hour  limit  the  laundries 
were  also  prominent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  rush 
days,  and  not  the  regular  hours  of  labor.  The  normal  hours  per  week 
for  all  of  these  establishments  was,  as  has  been  said,  but  55£.  The 
term  "normal  hours"  is  used  in  this  study  to  designate  the  hours  of 
labor  prevailing  ordinarily  on  the  level  of  the  industry  for  the  year. 
Overtime  is  used  to  designate  all  hours  of  labor  in  excess  of  the 
normal  hours,  even  when  such  excess  is  periodical. 

The  average  normal  wages  of  the  224  women  employed  in  manu- 
facturing and  miscellaneous  establishments  was  approximately  $6 
per  week.  Of  the  207  reporting  overtime  work,  18  received  no  com- 
pensation for  such  overtime;  50  reported  definite  overtime  earnings 
averaging  $13.48  for  the  entire  average  period  of  17  weeks  during 
which  overtime  work  was  in  progress.  Otherwise  stated,  these  50 
women  added  an  average  of  79  cents  a  week  for  17  weeks  to  their 
normal  weekly  earnings  of  approximately  $6.  There  were  91  of  the 
overtime  workers  who  reported  only  that  they  "got  the  same,  piece 
or  time,  rate  for  overtime  as  for  regular  time,"  but  could  give  no 
estimate  of  the  overtime  earnings.  Forty-two  reported  an  increase 
in  rate  for  overtime  work,  averaging  approximately  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  regular  rate.  Six  gave  no  information  on  this  subject. 
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The  13  women  working  once  or  twice  a  week  on  the  night  shift 
(whose  earnings  are  included  in  the  above  statement,  as  they  work 
on  the  day  forces,  too)  reported  an  average  increase  for  night  work 
of  61  per  cent  over  the  regular  day  rate. 

The  average  age  of  the  224  women  scheduled  was  19.6  years. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  overtime  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  it  should  be  said  that  while  the  number  of  women 
scheduled  is  much  smaUer  (47)  than  that  upon  which  the  foregoing 
conclusions  concerning  manufacturing  establishments  are  based,  yet 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  stores  are  so  much  more  uniform  in  the 
matter  of  hours  that  such  conclusions  as  are  here  drawn  are  well 
within  reason.  Eighteen  establishments  are  represented,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  while  the  number  of  schedules  permits  of 
an  average  of  but  2.6  persons  to  an  establishment,  yet  the  store  that 
keeps  open  for  business  must  retain  a  fair  share  of  its  force.  This  is 
true,  though  in  less  degree,  in  case  the  demand  for  overtime  is  due  to 
stock  taking.  These  47  schedules  are  as  indicative  as  the  same  num- 
ber would  be  for  any  one  industry  in  the  general  group  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  heretofore  discussed. 

The  law  of  New  York  does  not  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women  over  21  years  of  age  in  mercantile  establishments.  By  a 
recent  act  (June  6,  1910;  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1910)  it  limits  the  hours  of 
labor  of  females  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  to  60  in  one  week,  or 
10  in  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day 
of  some  one  day  in  the  week.  Employment  for  this  class  of  em- 
ployees is  also  prohibited  before  7  a.  m.  and  after  10  p.  m.  But  even 
these  provisions  are  suspended  from  December  18  to  December  24, 
inclusive.  [Laws  of  1910,  chap.  387,  sec.  161.] 

On  the  other  hand  the  hours  of  all  female  factory  employees  of  16 
years  and  over  are  limited  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  60  hours  in  a  week; 
but  this  provision  has  been  amended  to  allow  regularly  a  longer  day 
five  days  in  the  week  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  one  of  the 
working  days;  or  to  allow  a  longer  day  irregularly  not  more  than 
three  days  a  week.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  working  day 
exceed  60  hours  per  week,  or  12  hours  per  day.  (See  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  910,  911.) 

This  discrimination  in  favor  of  mercantile  establishments  was 
sharply  criticized  in  the  New  York  Labor  Bulletin  for  June,  1907. 
"So  far  as  small  stores  are  concerned,"  the  report  says,  "in  which  the 
employees  quietly  keep  shop  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  there  is  reason 
for  this  discrimination  in  their  favor.  But  there  is  none  for  such  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  modern  department  stores.  In  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  hurry  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  rush  seasons, 
conditions  are  infinitely  harder  and  less  sanitary  for  women  than  hi 
the  better  factories.  Why,  for  instance,  should  women  packers  be 
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allowed  to  work  78  and  84  hours  a  week  in  ill-ventilated  and  crowded 
places  in  department  stores  if  it  be  a  necessary  health  regulation  to 
prohibit  their  working  more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  well-ventilated 
and  properly  appointed  workrooms  in  factories?  *  *  *  When, 
therefore,  the  factory  inspectors  succeed  in  limiting  the  hours  in  fac- 
tories as  required  by  law,  the  result  is  that  some  of  their  female 
employees  transfer  altogether  to  stores  in  order  to  get  overtime,  while 
others,  after  working  short  hours  in  the  factories  during  the  day,  work 
in  the  stores  in  the  evenings.  *  *  *  Perfectly  legal  evasion  of 
the  law  is  easy  in  some  operations.  For  instance,  a  New  York  City 
factory  operator  who  manufactures  and  packs  his  goods  largely  for 
sale  in  that  city  can  *  *  *  if  he  have  stores  of  his  own,  or  can 
procure  space  in  stores  where  his  or  similar  articles  are  sold,  transfer 
his  goods  in  bulk  and  his  packers  to  such  stores,  and  there,  under 
conditions  probably  much  inferior  to  those  hi  the  packing  depart- 
ment of  his  factory,  carry  on  his  packing  without  any  restrictions 
whatever  upon  the  labor  of  his  female  employees." 

Of  the  45  women  reporting  the  " longest  days"  worked  in  mer- 
cantile establishments,  34  reported  more  than  12-hour  days,  ranging 
up  to  15  hours,  and  44  reported  more  than  10  hours,  with  an  average 
of  13.2  hours  as  the  "longest  days."  In  other  words,  where  in  the 
manufacturing  group  42  of  219,  or  a  little  over  19  per  cent,  reported 
"longest  days"  of  more  than  12  hours,  thereby  exceeding  the  legal 
limit,  in  the  mercantile  group,  75.5  per  cent  report  their  longest  days 
as  more  than  12  hours.  The  absence  of  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
hours  permitted  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  in  the  week  (as  the 
12-hour  limit  in  manufacturing  establishments),  provided  60  hours 
a  week  is  not  exceeded,  makes  these  "long  days"  on  Saturdays  and 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  times  strictly  legal. 

The  normal  hours  of  labor  for  the  women  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments averaged  56£  per  week.  The  average  weekly  wages  was 
$6.33.  Twenty  of  the  47  women  worked  overtime  an  average  of  2.6 
hours  on  an  average  of  2.3  days  for  37  weeks  during  the  year,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Christmas  holiday  season.  The  overtime  demand  was  due 
to  the  "open  store"  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  stock  taking,  and  to  the 
necessary  preparation  for  special  sales.  Of  these  20,  3  were  provided 
regularly  with  supper  or  supper  money  whenever  overtime  was 
demanded,  1  was  paid  an  additional  $10  for  the  entire  period,  15 
received  nothing  at  all,  and  1  did  not  report  on  the  subject.  The 
factory  group  made  a  better  showing  in  the  matter  of  overtime  pay- 
ment. This  is  .argely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  employees  in  factories  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  and  there- 
fore are  paid  for  overtime  even  if  they  do  not  receive  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  pay.  In  the  mercantile  employments  the  matter  does  not 
so  easily  adjust  itself,  as  most  of  the  women  employees  are  paid  a 
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weekly  rate.  Wherever  the  commission  plan  of  payment  prevails,  of 
course  there  is  compensation  for  overtime  when  such  overtime  is  due 
to  an  "open  evening/'  but  as  much  of  the  overtime  during  the  year 
is  due  to  preparatory  work,  the  commission  earnings  are  not  con- 
siderable during  overtime  periods.  However,  there  are  some  estab- 
lishments that  allow  a  commission  in  addition  to  salary  on  all  sales  in 
December  as  a  compensation  for  overtime  during  the  year,  including 
the  holiday  season.  While  there  were  but  20  of  the  47  girls  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  that  reported  overtime  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  1907,  46  reported  overtime  work  every 
evening  for  an  average  of  10.5  days  before  Christmas.  Twelve  of 
these  reported  average  overtime  earnings  of  $1.77  for  the  entire  10^- 
day  period,  23  were  provided  with  supper  or  supper  money,  and 
11  received  neither  supper,  supper  money,  definite  payments,  nor 
commissions. 

CHICAGO. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation  Illinois  had  no  restrictions  upon 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  women  could  be  employed.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  of  the  147  women  (in  manu- 
facturing and  miscellaneous  establishments  (°))  134  reported  "longest 
days"  of  more  than  10  hours,  and  72  reported  their  "long  days"  as 
over  12  hours.  The  average  "long  day"  for  the  134  was  12.4  hours 
with  a  range  of  101  to  14J  a  day.  Curiously  enough,  the  number 
reporting  overtime  was  smaller  (119)  than  the  number  reporting 
their  longest  days  as  more  than  10  hours.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  report  only  such  hours  of  labor  as  are  in  excess  of  the 
customary  number  of  hours  demanded  in  the  ordinary  run  of  busi- 
ness are  regarded  as  overtime.  As  the  customary  number  of  hours, 
or  the  normal  hours,  in  some  employments — notably  in  the  service 
of  the  elevated  railways — are  distinctly  abnormal,  one  is  confronted 
with  the  anomaly  of  women  working  80 £  hours  a  week  and  yet  doing 
"no  overtime,  for  11^  hours  per  day  is  the  schedule  for  7  days, 
week  in  and  week  out,  with  half  a  day  off  now  and  then.  With  no 
legal  limitations,  the  parties  to  an  employment  contract  are  alone 
the  arbiters  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  normal  hours  for  the  141 
women  were  5 6. 4  per  week,  normal  wages  $8. 62  a  week,  and  the  average 
age  27  years.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  141  women  reported 
working  in  excess  of  the  normal  hours  prevailing  in  their  respective 
places  of  employment,  such  overtime  extending  over  an  average 
period  of  13^  weeks.  The  women  worked  an  average  of  2.7  hours 
on  2.8  days  of  each  of  the  13|  weeks.  Twelve  of  these  overtime 
workers  reported  definite  overtime  compensation,  ranging  from 
supper  money  only  to  $75  for  the  entire  period  of  overtime  work. 

oThe  industries  represented  were:  Paper  box,  candy,  women's  clothing,  bakeries, 
printing  and  binding,  etc. 
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Twenty-six  could  not  report  definite  earnings,  but  reported  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  work  averaging  approximately  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.  Fifty-three  reported  only  the 
same  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  as  for  normal  hours  and  18  declared 
that  they  received  nothing  at  all  for  overtime  work. 

Nine  of  the  141  women  were  night  workers  for  6  nights  of  the  week, 
averaging  9^  hours  of  labor  each  night  and  57  in  the  week.  Night 
work  for  women  in  Illinois  is  not  illegal,  so  that,  while  such  work 
on  the  part  of  women  is  rarely  necessary,  the  offense  is  solely  against 
an  industrial  ideal.  These  9  women  were  employed  in  the  bakeries. 

While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  body  of  data  is  not  large 
enough  to  predicate  general  conditions,  it  is  large  enough  to  clearly 
indicate  overtime  tendencies  in  rush  seasons.  Furthermore,  these 
figures  are  corroborated  by  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation into  the  living  conditions  of  wage-earning  women  of  Chicago, 
and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (page  110).  In  that  report, 
which  deals  with  the  industrial  demands  upon  the  women  employed  in 
factories,  mills,  and  manufacturing  establishments  generally,  there  is 
this  statement  concerning  308  women  reporting  on  the  question  of 
overtime:  "  As  a  result  of  the  recent  panic,  some  establishments  were 
not  able  to  run  even  full  schedule  time  at  any  period  in  the  year  of 
the  investigation.  The  average  overtime,  as  represented  by  the  girls' 
schedules,  was  46.5  hours  in  an  average  period  of  15  weeks.  Of  the 
girls  having  this  average  50  per  cent  did  the  overtime  work  within  a 
period  of  3  months" — which  is  the  average  period  shown  by  this 
investigation.  The  report  on  the  living  conditions  further  says: 
"  Overtime  work  in  factories  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  piece  rate  for 
pieceworkers,  or  frequently  at  rate  and  a  half.  The  average  amount 
paid  was  55  cents  a  week  for  15  weeks."  ° 

All  of  the  54  women  employees  in  Chicago  mercantile  establishments 
and  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  overtime,  reported  their  longest 
days  as  more  than  10  hours.  Twenty-nine  reported  the  longest  day 
as  more  than  12,  and  the  average  for  the  54  was  12.8  hours,  with  a 
range  of  11J  to  15  hours.  The  normal  hours  per  week  for  the  54 
women  averaged  approximately  53.8,  and  their  normal  earnings  $7.51 
a  week.  The  average  age  was  26.7  years.  Twenty-nine  of  54  women 
reported  overtime  work  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  December,  1907, 
for  2.4  hours  on  an  average  of  3.7  days  for  each  week  during  an 
average  period  of  34  weeks.  Fifteen  of  the  29  received  supper 
money;  1  was  paid  $37.50  for  the  entire  overtime  period,  and 
another  $3.50;  7  were  given  a  commission  as  compensation  for 
overtime. 

Forty-six  of  the  54  women  worked  overtime  in  December,  1907,  for 
an  average  of  11.2  days  before  Christmas;  5  of  them  received  definite 

°  See  p.  113. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5 14 
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compensation,  averaging  $3.20  each  for  the  11.2  days;  10  were  paid 
a  commission  on  all  December  sales  as  compensation  for  overtime; 
12  were  given  supper  or  supper  money  only;  and  19  received  nothing 
at  all  for  the  Christmas  overtime  work. 

As  has  been  said  nothing  in  this  condition  was  illegal  in  Illinois 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

Here  again  the  returns  for  this  investigation  concerning  overtime 
conditions — during  Christmas  holidays  especially — are  confirmed  by 
the  results  shown  on  page  — .  It  is  there  shown  that  in  addition  to 
the  regular  hours,  nearly  all  the  women  are  required  to  do  overtime 
work  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  before  special  sales  in  their 
departments,  and  when  inventory  is  taken.  In  60  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  overtime  work  is  done  within  a  period  of  from  1  to  3  weeks 
before  Christmas.  Supper,  or  supper  money  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  50  cents,  is  the  usual  compensation  for  overtime. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  132  factory  women  scheduled  in  Pennsylvania — all  but  7  of 
them  in  Philadelphia — represented  48  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  paper  boxes,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  candy, 
women's  clothing,  novelties,  and  boots  and  shoes.  Printing  and  bind- 
ing, laundry  work,  and  the  millinery  business  were  likewise  represented. 
The  schedules  on  overtime  from  these  establishments  therefore  are 
entirely  comparable  with  those  taken  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  to  60  a  week 
and  to  12  a  day.  The  employment  of  persons  under  16  in  any  estab- 
lishment after  9  p.  m.  and  before  6  a.  m.  is  illegal  except  in  mercantile 
establishments,  Saturdays,  and  20  days  before  Christmas.  In  cases 
where  girls  or  boys  under  16  are  working  after  9  p.  m.  the  hours  for 
the  working  day  are  limited  to  10  instead  of  12,  and  the  laws  further 
preserve  the  limit  of  60  hours  a  week  as  on  other  days  of  the  year.  As 
the  other  exemptions  from  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  and  restricting  night  work  do  not  apply  to  adult  female 
employees,  a  recital  of  such  exemptions  is  not  necessary  to  this 
discussion. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  exemptions  here  set 
forth  as  applying  to  female  employees,  apply  only  to  those  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  on  certain  specified  days.  They  do  not 
apply  to  female  employees  in  the  manufacturing  and  miscellaneous 
trades.  Here  the  law  is  applicable  all  the  time.  No  female  shall  be 
employed  in  any  establishment  more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day 
nor  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week ;  also  no  female  under  1 6  may  be 
employed  after  9  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

Of  the  132  factory  women  scheduled  126  reported  their  longest 
days  as  more  than  10  hours,  which  is  not  illegal  except  where  the 
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total  number  of  hours  per  week  amounts  to  more  than  60.  But  the 
"longest  days"  for  the  126  averaged  a  little  over  12  hours.  Fifty- 
seven  of  these  were  working  from  12 J  hours  to  16  hours  on  their 
longest  days.  However,  that  a  law  poorly  enforced  is  better  than  no 
law  at  all,  is  strongly  indicated  by  comparing  these  excesses  over  the 
12-hour  day  with  the  number  in  Chicago — 72  out  of  137 — where 
there  are  no  legal  restrictions.  On  the  basis  of  percentage,  taking 
the  whole  number  of  women  reporting  their  " longest  days"  (127), 
there  were  about  45.7  per  cent  working  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day, 
while  in  Chicago  there  were  52.5  per  cent  working  more  than  12  hours 
on  the  " longest  day,"  with  the  average  running  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  per  day  than  in  Philadelphia. 

As  has  been  said,  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  establishments  were 
selected  in  each  city  so  far  as  was  possible,  so  that  the  figures  are 
fairly  comparable.  Again,  while  New  York  showed  a  few  cases  of 
violent  infringement  of  the  12-hour  law,  yet  the  proportion  of  those 
exceeding  12  hours  on  their  longest  days  was  but  19.2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  reporting  their  longest  day's  labor  (219). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  range  of  longest  day's  labor  in  Phila- 
delphia reached  16  hours.  Such  a  working  day  necessarily  extended 
after  9  p.  m.  or  began  before  6  a.  m.  In  the  case  of  women  over  1«6 
years  this  was  no  infringement  on  the  score  of  night  work,  as  the 
women  involved  were  more  than  16,  though  it  was  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  The  subnormal  industrial  condition 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  customary  working  hours  of  the  132  women  scheduled  averaged 
but  53.3  per  week,  the  law  permitting  60  hours.  Their  normal 
wages  per  week  averaged  $6.49,  and  their  average  age  was  about  21 
years.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the  figures  for  ages  and  wages 
given  in  this  discussion  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  prevailing 
ages  or  wages  in  the  specified  cities.  The  body  of  data  is  not  large 
enough  to  make  the  figures  valuable  except  as  illuminating  context 
for  the  figures  indicating  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  by  those  to 
whom  these  age  and  wage  averages  apply. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  132  women  reported  overtime 
work  amounting  on  the  basis  of  averages  to  2.7  hours  for  2.6  days 
of  16.6  weeks  during  the  year.  (Reference  to  the  report  on  the 
living  conditions  of  wage-earning  Philadelphia  women,  in  this  volume 
(page  164),  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  overtime  period  for  women 
in  factories,  mills,  etc.,  was  40  hours  in  17.2  weeks.)  Twelve  of  the 
117  reported  definitely  their  overtime  earnings,  which  amounted  to 
about  $8.03  for  the  entire  period  of  overtime  work.  Ten  reported 
an  increase  in  rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  amounting  to  an  average  of 
65  per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.  Sixty-two  pieceworkers 
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reported  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  as  for  regular  time,  but 
could  give  no  definite  estimate  of  overtime  earnings.  Twenty-four 
workers  who  were  paid  by  the  week  received  nothing  at  all  for  over- 
time work.  Nine  did  not  report  as  to  overtime  compensation.  There 
were  no  women  working  regularly  at  nights  in  the  establishments 
represented,  but  there  were  7  women — all  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  women's  clothing — who  were  taking  work  home  at  night. 
These  spent  from  1  to  5  hours,  earning  from  a  few  cents  a  night  to  50 
cents  in  addition  to  their  normal  wages. 

Of  the  34  women  scheduled  in  the  mercantile  houses  of  Phila- 
delphia 10  reported  overtime  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  2 
weeks  preceding  December  25,  1907.  These  10  worked  an  average 
of  2.6  hours  for  1  day  each  week  of  50  weeks.  Five  of  these  were 
provided  with  supper  or  supper  money,  and  5  received  nothing  at  all. 
All  of  the  34  women  worked  overtime  during  an  average  of  8.4  days 
preceding  Christmas  of  1907.  One  reported  a  definite  earning  of 
$10.  Eight  were  allowed  commission  on  all  December  sales  as  com- 
pensation for  overtime,  19  received  only  supper  or  supper  money,  and 
6  received  nothing  at  all  for  overtime  work.  In  the  study  of  living 
conditions  of  Philadelphia  wage-earning  women  (page  161)  it  was 
found  that — 

in  almost  all  establishments  overtime  is  required  twice  a  year  for  stock  taking.  It 
is  the  general  policy  of  the  employers  to  pay,  as  supper  money,  25  cents,  35  cents,  and 
in  some  stores  50  cents,  for  this  extra  service.  For  a  week  or  10  days  preceding  Christ- 
mas the  department  stores  (with  a  few  exceptions)  remain  open  in  the  evening  until 
10  and  sometimes  11  o'clock.  In  some  stores  a  commission  on  sales  is  allowed  the 
saleswomen  during  the  month  of  December,  while  in  other  stores  only  "supper 
money"  is  given. 

Thirteen  of  the  34  reported  their  longest  days  as  more  than  12 
hours,  the  range,  however,  running  to  but  13,  as  against  15  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  exemptions  from  the  law  restricting  the  dura- 
tion of  a  day's  labor  in  favor  of  mercantile  establishments  on  Satur- 
days and  for  20  days  preceding  Christmas  day,  render  any  hours 
legal  except  for  girls  under  16,  and  then  detection  is  extremely 
difficult,  for  an  inspector  can  not  tell,  when  he  finds  a  child  at  work 
after  9  o'clock,  whether  that  child  has  been  at  work  more  than  10 
hours  or  not.  The  child  may  have  gone  to  work  at  8  a.  m.,  but  may 
have  been  off  duty  or  claim  to  have  been  off  duty  enough  during  the 
day  to  make  the  total  number  of  working  hours  for  the  day  less  than 
10  hours  even  if  he  is  found  at  work  at  11  p.  m. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  laws  of  Maryland,  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing,  placed  no  limitations  on  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  over  16  years  of  age,  except  for  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  or  woolen  fabrics.  The  hours  are  limited  to 
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10  a  day  for  girls  under  16,  but  as  there  is  no  limitation  for  the  week, 
Sunday  labor  may  bring  the  working  week  to  70  hours  without 
infringing  upon  the  legal  limit.  The  industrial  depression,  however, 
brought  the  customary  hours  per  week  for  the  36  women  (employed 
in  laundries,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  artificial  flowers,  millinery, 
and  clothing,  and  interviewed  as  to  overtime  conditions)  down  to 
an  average  of  53  per  week.  But  34  of  the  36  did  overtime  work 
during  the  rush  seasons.  Such  overtime  amounted  to  an  average  of 
2.8  hours  for  3.8  days  during  each  of  an  average  period  of  13  weeks. 
Eleven  of  these  reported  definite  earnings  amounting  to  an  average 
of  14.25  for  the  entire  period.  Five  only  reported  an  increased  rate 
of  pay  amounting  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.  Eight 
reported  the  same  rate  for  overtime  as  for  normal  hours,  5  flat  wage- 
workers  received  nothing  for  overtime,  and  5  did  not  report  as  to 
payment  for  overtime  work.  None  reported  night  work. 

Here  again  the  lack  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day  is  shown  in  the  proportion  of  women  reporting  a  day  of  more 
than  12  hours — half  of  them  working  from  12  i  to  14  hours  on  their 
longest  days  and  33  of  them  reporting  average  longest  days  of  12.2 
hours. 

The  influence  of  this  lack  of  legal  restriction,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  lax  enforcement  of  such  legal  restrictions  as  exist,  is  seen  in 
the  "long  days"  prevailing  in  the  mercantile  establishments.  Here 
all  of  50  women  scheduled  in  the  mercantile  establishments  reported 
their  longest  days  as  more  than  10  hours,  with  an  average  of  13.4 
hours.  Forty-four  of  them,  88  per  cent,  were  working  more  than  12 
hours  on  their  longest  days,  ranging  to  15i  hours.  For  women  over 
16  this  was  not  illegal,  but  that  the  laws  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  were  but  poorly  enforced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
8  of  the  44  were  under  16  years  of  age.  Six  of  these  were  working 
from  13^  hours  to  15  hours  in  their  longest  days.  Two  of  the  6 
were  but  13  years  old. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  longest  days  worked,  and  passing  to 
the  average  normal  hours  and  the  proportion  doing  any  overtime 
work  at  all,  the  schedules  for  the  50  women  showed  the  normal  hours 
per  week  to  average  54.  All  of  the  women  reported  overtime  averag- 
ing 3.2  hours  for  1.4  days  during  each  week  of  an  average  of  43  weeks 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  holiday  season.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  women  received  nothing  for  the  overtime  work,  while 
one  was  allowed  a  commission  as  compensation.  All  of  the  50  worked 
overtime  before  Christmas  of  1907  for  a  period  averaging  10£  days. 
For  such  overtime  2  received  an  average  of  $4,  1  was  allowed  a  com- 
mission, 7  were  provided  with  supper,  and  40  received  nothing  at  all. 

The  average  normal  earnings  of  the  50  women  working  overtime 
was  $4.67  a  week,  and  their  average  age  was  23  years.  Fifteen,  how- 
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ever,  were  under  16  years  of  age,  7  being  under  15  years.  The  aver- 
age normal  hours  for  these  15  amounted  to  55 J  per  week.  Their 
overtime  amounted  to  an  average  of  3.6  hours  for  47  weeks  and  to  4 
hours  a  night  for  13  consecutive  nights  before  Christmas,  1907. 
These  hours  are  an  offense  against  the  law. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  indicate  the  existence  of 
three  general  types  of  overtime  for  women: 

First.  Regular  hours  of  more  than  average  length,  such  as  are 
shown  by  the  schedules  of  some  stores  which  operate  more  than  60 
hours,  or  include  several  evenings  per  week  in  their  schedule,  and  by 
the  women  ticket  sellers  for  the  Chicago  elevated  railway.  This  is 
not  properly  called  overtime,  but  is  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
the  value  of  restrictive  legislation. 

Second.  Seasonal  overtime,  of  which  the  confectionery  and  paper- 
box  industries  are  conspicuous  illustrations.  This  type  is  the  most 
common. 

Third.  Irregular  overtime  or  long  days,  such  as  are  found  in  book- 
binding, laundry  work,  and  sometimes  in  dressmaking.  The  total 
number  of  hours  per  week  may  in  such  cases  be  normal,  but  the  dis- 
tribution is  unequal,  and  occasionally  excessively  long  days  occur. 

These  three  types  of  overtime  result  in  long  hours,  in  late  hours, 
and  frequently  in  long  periods  between  intermissions,  which  is  in  itself 
harmful,  regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  daily  working  hours. 
The  reasons  why  women  work  long  hours  are  various  and  can  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  no  data  for  tabulation  are  available.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  women  regard  it  as  compulsory.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  women  who  receive  no  extra  remuneration  for 
the  overtime,  but  others  also  feel  the  coercion,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  forces  them  to  work.  Another  class  of  women  are 
anxious  for  the  extra  money,  and  are  willing  to  forego  a  limited  amount 
of  leisure  for  the  wages  which  overtime  affords.  This  class  is  more 
willing  to  work  during  the  holiday  season  than  at  other  times.  A 
large  group  of  foreign  women  are  always  willing  to  work  overtime  if 
it  is  paid  for.  Their  standard  of  ideals  differs  from  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman,  and  they  will  work  at  a  lower  wage.  The  low  wages  of 
some  women  force  them  to  do  additional  work,  either  as  overtime 
in  the  same  factory,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  do  home  work. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  long  hours  for  women  are  rarely 
found  under  more  unfavorable  conditions  than  in  stores  that  keep 
open  evenings  during  the  holiday  season  and — to  a  less  degree — in  the 
stores  keeping  open  Saturday  nights.  Some  of  the  small  stores  in  the 
cities  investigated  kept  open  1  and  2  evenings  a  week  in  addition  to 
the  Saturday  and  holiday  nights.  The  5  and  10  cent  stores  and  some 
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of  the  department  stores  are  among  the  establishments  keeping  open 
Saturday  nights.  The  small  dry  goods  stores — sometimes  referred  to 
as  " neighborhood  stores" — are  much  inclined  to  keep  open  several 
evenings  each  week  the  year  around.  There  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency among  the  large  department  stores  to  restrict  the  number  of 
"open  evenings,"  not  only  in  regard  to  Saturday  nights  throughout 
the  year,  but  with  respect  to  the  holiday  trade  as  well.  The  larger 
and  better  known  stores,  in  the  4  cities  studied  at  least,  have  elimi- 
nated the  Saturday  open  evenings  entirely  and  several  have  closed 
at  5.30  or  6  p.  m.  all  the  year,  including  the  holiday  season.  Some  of 
the  larger  department  stores,  also,  that  keep  open  evenings  during 
the  2  weeks  before  Christmas,  are  closing  at  6  p.  m.  Christmas  eve  in 
the  interest  of  their  employees. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  the  figures 
set  forth  can  only  be  taken  as  indicating  what  the  conditions  are 
during  the  years  when  business  is  normal.  The  indications  are  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  overtime  runs  to  dangerous 
limits  in  both  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
absence  of  restrictive  laws  not  only  setting  definitely  a  limit  to  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week,  but  fixing  the  closing  hour. 

While  the  investigation  into  overtime  work  was  confined  to  the 
4  States  named,  it  is  not  impertinent  to  close  this  discussion  with  a 
brief  outline  of  all  the  state  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
force  January  1,  1910.  Provision  is  always  made  for  exemptions 
from  such  restrictive  laws,  as  well  as  from  laws  fixing  the  "  working 
age."  The  specific  exemptions  are  not  given  in  the  following  sum- 
mary except  where  a  whole  industry  is  affected,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
outline  is  to  throw  into  clear  relief  such  States  as  are  attempting  to 
set  up  an  industrial  standard  not  only  for  minors  but  also  for  adult 
women. 

The  exceptions  to  the  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  are 
usually  made — 

(1)  To  provide  for  one  short  day  in  the  week. 

(2)  To  make  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  the  ordinary  running  of 
machinery. 

(3)  To  make  up  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of  same  week. 

(4)  In  the  interest  of  seasonal  industries  on  condition  that  the 
average  number  of  hours  per  week  for  the  whole  year  does  not  exceed 
the  legal  limit. 

The  exemptions  from  the  working  age  limit  are  usually  made  in 
favor  of— 

(1)  The  child  of  parents  in  destitute  circumstances. 

(2)  Mentally  or  physically  unfit  for  school  attendance  (physician's 
certificate  required). 

(3)  Mercantile  establishments. 
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Some  of  the  laws  provide  for  so  many  exceptions  as  to  strip  the 
limitation  of  its  effectiveness.  Most  of  the  States  have  working-age 
limits  affecting  employments  dangerous  to  health,  life,  or  morals. 
Most  of  the  States  also  have  fixed  an  age  under  which  minors  may  not 
be  employed  without  a  school  certificate.  These  limitations  are  not 
included  (unless  there  is  no  other  age  limit),  as  the  purpose  here  is  to 
show  at  what  ages  the  various  States  endeavor  to  discourage,  if  not  to 
prohibit,  work  as  detrimental  in  itself  under  a  given  age. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  legal  restrictions  other  than 
child  labor  laws  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  of  female  employees  in 
the  various  States: 

LEGAL  RESTRICTIONS  OTHER  THAN  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE  HOURS 
OF  LABOR  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


States. 

Maximum  hours 
of  labor— 

Night 
work  pro- 
hibited 
between 
hours  of— 

States. 

Maximum  hours 
of  labor— 

Night 
work  pro- 
hibited 
between 
hours  of— 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

Alabama 

•  18 

Nebraska 

10 

60 

10  and  6 

Arizona                .... 

c8 

c48 

Nevada  

Arkansas 

New  Hampshire  
New  Jersey  

«*9j 

nlO 

«58 
«55 

California         ...... 

00-9 

ad  54 

n  6  and  7 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Connecticut       .... 

«10 

58 

(/) 

New  York  

A  12 

Ao60 
ad  «66 

o  10  and  7 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia  . 

North  Dakota  

Florida 

Ohio 

«*8 

tpio 

d48 

Georgia  

0011 

ay66 

Oklahoma  

Idaho 

Oregon 

10 
12 
«10 

0011 

«P10 

60 
60 
«56 
a?60 

Illinois 

c«10 
dlO 

Pennsylvania  
Rhode  Island  
South  Carolina  
South  Dakota  
Tennessee  

Indiana 

460 

h  10  and  6 

Iowa    



Kansas 

Kentucky  

A60 



000000 
«»  <3»  » 

60 
«58 

Texas 

Maine 

Utah 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

<56 
54 
58 

/10  and  6 

Virginia 

ft  10 
*10 

Michigan 

Washington  

Minnesota 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin  

«P8 

Missouri 

*i54 

*UOand5 

Montana  ..    .....  . 

amQ 

a  Applies  also  to  males. 

&  Relates  only  to  night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  factories,  by  persons  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age. 

c  In  laundries  only. 

d  Applies  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
e  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments. 

/After  10  p.  m.  in  mercantile  establishments  unless  two  shifts  are  employed. 
v  In  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

*  In  manufacturing  establishments. 

i  Fifty-eight  hours  in  mercantile  establishments. 

/  In  factories  generally;  between  6  and  6  in  textile  factories. 

*  In  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 
l  In  cities  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

m  Telephone  operators  in  cities  of  more  than  3,000  population. 

n  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  except  glass  factories  and  canneries. 
o  Applies  to  employees  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  in  mercantile  establishments. 
f  Law  only  forbids  employer  to  compel  work  in  excess  of  10  hours. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Cash  eirl 

14 

i 

S3  00 

Saleswoman 

21 

i 

3  00 

Bundle  wrapper 

17 

!2 

3  00 

Do 

16 

i 

3  00 

3  00 

Saleswoman 

21 

| 

"3  00 

Do 

32 

7* 

i>3  00 

Errand  girl 

20 

3  00 

o    nn 

Cashier.     .     . 

16 

I 

3  00 

3  00 

Saleswoman 

16 

^ 

3  00 

300 

Do                               .                                        ... 

17 

1 

3  00 

3  00 

Bundle  wrapper 

X17 

? 

3  00 

Stock  girl  

20 

3 

3  00 

3  00 

Bundle  wrapper 

17 

1 

3  50 

•j    en 

S  ales  woman 

17 

91 

3  50 

0     en 

Millinery  helper 

16 

* 

3  50 

•j    en 

Saleswoman.    .    . 

16 

f 

a  3  50 

2  50 

Do 

36 

20 

4  00 

Do     . 

18 

3 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

18 

A 

4  00 

4  00 

Do                                    

19 

I 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

19 

3* 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

17 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

20 

1 

4  00 

4  oo 

Do 

20 

24 

4  00 

2  00 

Do 

15 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

16 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

22 

1* 

4  00 

2  00 

Cashier                             '                                         

18 

21 

4  00 

Bundle  wrapper 

19 

if 

4  00 

2  00 

Saleswoman 

16 

if 

4  00 

4  00 

Do                                                         

27 

4 

4  00 

3  00 

Cash  girl 

17 

I 

4  00 

4  00 

Marker                                          

30 

1 

4  00 

2  00 

Do                                                         

22 

2 

4  00 

4  00 

Saleswoman 

16 

A 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

17 

(C)        ^ 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

17 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

28 

4  50 

4  50 

Do                              

17 

2 

4.50 

4  50 

Do                                                                    ... 

23 

4 

4  50 

3  00 

Do        .                      

17 

2 

4.50 

4  50 

Checker 

18 

2 

4  50 

4  50 

Saleswoman 

18 

3 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

23 

2 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

19 

A 

4.50 

3  00 

Do 

17 

i 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

23 

6* 

4.50 

Do 

20 

4 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

16 

A 

4.50 

2.00 

Do 

18 

1 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

17 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

18 

3 

4  50 

4  50 

Do    . 

18 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

16 

(c) 

5  00 

5  00 

Do                                         

20 

6 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

16 

A 

5.00 

5.00 

Do. 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

22 

3 

5.00 

3.50 

Stock  girl  

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

18 

4 

5.00 

3.50 

Do... 

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  

18 

1 

5.00 

2.00 

Do 

17 

| 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

38 

if 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

24 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

19 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

23 

§ 

5.00 

Do 

21 

2* 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

16 

If 

5.00 

5.00 

a  And  meals. 


&  Part  time. 


c  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,   MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Saleswoman 

18 

31 

$5.00 

$5  00 

Do  

20 

1 

5.00 

2.50 

Do 

16 

A 

5.00 

5  00 

Do  

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

22 

1 

5.00 

2  00 

Do... 

19 

6 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

19 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do. 

17 

H 

5.00 

2.00 

Do 

19 

5 

a  5.  00 

5  00 

Alteration  hand.  .                           ...... 

17 

li 

5.00 

2.00 

Saleswoman 

24 

3 

5.50 

3.00 

Do  

21 

1 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

18 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Do... 

17 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Do. 

25 

4 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

20 

4 

5.50 

5.50 

Do  

20 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

20 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

22 

i 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

25 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

26 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Do.. 

21 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

30 

16 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

19 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

20 

5 

6.00 

3.00 

Do... 

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do.     . 

20 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

25 

10 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

20 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

19 

si 

6.00 

Do... 

20 

3 

6.00 

4.00 

Do. 

21 

6 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

23 

8 

6.00 

4.00 

Do  

36 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

23 

2 

6.00 

3.00 

Cashier 

16 

} 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

19 

>i 

6.00 

5.00 

Do 

29 

15 

6.00 

3.00 

Saleswoman... 

19 

41 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

23 

2 

6.00 

Do 

25 

2 

6.00 

Do... 

19 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

22 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

23 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

22 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

20 

3 

6.00 

5.00 

Do... 

26 

3 

6.00 

5.00 

Do. 

20 

41 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

40 

20 

6.00 

3.00 

Do... 

25 

10 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

18 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

22 

4 

6.00 

3.00 

Do  

20 

3 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

16 

XB5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

21 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

22 

8 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

18 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

21 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

28 

10 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

22 

6 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

19 

8 

6.00 

6.00 

Cashier 

26 

3 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

18 

A 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman 

50 

3 

6.50 

3.50 

Do 

20 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

23 

N 

7.00 

4.50 

Do 

28 

7 

7.00 

3.50 

Do 

22 

4 

7.00 

3.00 

Do 

26 

1 

7.00 

2.50 

Do... 

23 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

o  Part  time. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,   MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Cont'd. 


Occupation. 


Saleswoman 32 

Do : 30 

Do 32 

Do 21 

Do 27 

Cash  girl 18 

Saleswoman 32 

Do ' 23 

Do 21 

Do 23 

Do 22 

Do 22 

Do 23 

Do 25 

Mail-order  clerk 34 

Saleswoman 20 

Do 22 

Do 23 

Do 22 

Do 21 

Do 32 

Do 24 

Do 33 

Do 23 

Do 25 

Do 23 

Do 25 

Cashier 25 

Saleswoman 24 

Do 21 

Do 21 

Do 25 

Do 32 

Do 22 

Do 44 

Do 20 

Head  saleswoman 22 

Saleswoman 20 

Do 35 

Do 24 

Do. . .  28 

Do 21 

Do...                     30 

Do 22 

Do 24 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Alteration  hand 59 

Saleswoman 27 

Alteration  hand 50 

Saleswoman 22 

Alteration  hand 31 

Saleswoman 27 

Do ....  45 

Do 35 

Do 27 

Do 27 

Do 26 

Do 30 

Do 23 

Do...  35 

Do 28 

Do 19 

Do 22 

Laundress 45 

Alteration  hand 40 

Saleswoman 30 

Do. . .  25 

Milliner 23 

Saleswoman 35 

a  Not  reported. 


Age 
(years). 


Years  of 
experienca 


J* 

3 

7 
4 


3 

3 
12 

1 
16 

I* 

7 
8 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TiON  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,    MASS.— Continued. 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weeklj 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Saleswoman 

26 

10 

$10  00 

$4  50 

Do 

30 

12 

10.00 

4.50 

Do 

35 

22 

10.00 

5  00 

Do      

60 

(0) 

10.00 

5.50 

Do 

30 

V  '    2 

10.00 

6.00 

Do  

30 

3 

10.00 

4.00 

Do                       

27 

8 

10.00 

6.00 

Bow  maker                                              ^ 

23 

5 

10  00 

2  50 

Saleswoman       

26 

9 

10.00 

3.50 

Do 

28 

5 

10.00 

(a) 

Do 

30 

9 

10.00 

4.00 

Do 

35 

10 

10.00 

10.00 

Do  

30 

5 

10.00 

4.00 

Do 

28 

3 

10.00 

3.00 

Do 

27 

5 

10  00 

(a) 

Do 

28 

10 

10.00 

4.00 

Do 

24 

5 

10.00 

2.50 

Do... 

30 

14 

10.00 

3.00 

Do 

22 

3 

11.00 

Do 

35 

15 

12.00 

(a) 

Do. 

22 

8 

12.00 

5.00 

Do 

25 

1 

12.00 

12.00 

Do... 

40 

9 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

24 

3 

12.00 

12.00 

Do... 

35 

8 

12.00 

12.00 

Do                .     . 

33 

5 

12.00 

5.00 

Do 

45 

24 

12.00 

12.00 

Do... 

45 

21 

12.00 

3.00 

Do 

37 

12 

14.00 

14.00 

Do 

38 

12 

14  00 

14.00 

Do.. 

25 

10 

14.50 

4.00 

Do 

22 

7 

15.00 

6.00 

Do  

36 

8 

15.00 

5.00 

Average  

624.1 

c5.2 

«>6.71 

<*4.83 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  243,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  240,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  239,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,    MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 

Milliner 

American 

17 

g 

i 

2 

Stock  girl 

French  Canadian  .   . 

20 

g 

2* 

3 

American 

24 

g 

2 

4 

do 

do  

17 

4 

2£ 

5 

do 

do 

22 

g 

6 

do                                         ' 

do  

29 

5 

4 

7 

do 

do 

21 

7 

7 

g 

do 

Irish                  .     . 

42 

g 

7 

g 

do 

American 

21 

10 

3 

10 

do 

Irish                    \ 

26 

5 

4 

11 

do     . 

American  

25 

4 

4 

12 

do 

English  Canadian. 

22 

5 

344 

13 

Mattress  maker  

Irish  

20 

g 

f* 

14 

Checker 

American            

20 

12 

3 

15 

Saleswoman      

do  

21 

g 

1 

16 

Drapery  maker 

do 

48 

g 

17 

Saleswoman      .... 

English  Canadian  .  .  . 

21 

10 

18 

do 

do 

20 

g 

f 

19 

do 

American  

21 

g 

sl 

20 

do 

do 

23 

g 

71 

21 

do 

do  

20 

10 

2 

22 

do 

do 

24 

5 

23 

do 

Hebrew           .  .  . 

17 

11 

l| 

24 

do 

English  

22 

9 

9| 

25 

do 

American  

20 

g 

26 

do 

Scotch  

35 

6 

1J 

27 

do 

Irish 

26 

g 

g 

28 

Detective 

American  

20 

7 

JL 

29 

Skirt  maker 

French  Canadian  . 

50 

5 

10 

30 

Saleswoman 

Scotch  

26 

10 

6 

31 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

38 

g 

21 

32 

Saleswoman 

American  

29 

(f) 

10 

33 

do 

Irish 

43 

8 

3 

34 

do 

American  

23 

g 

3 

35 

.do  

Irish  

28 

7 

1 

36 

do 

English  Canadian. 

28 

12 

34 

37 

do 

American 

24 

g 

3 

38 

do 

do 

25 

10 

P 

39 

do                 

do  

32 

10 

g 

40 

Hairdresser 

Canadian 

25 

10 

6 

41 

Saleswoman     

American  

30 

6 

g 

42 

do 

Irish 

30 

g 

14 

43 

Exchange  girl 

American  

28 

12 

g 

44 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

24 

11 

6 

45 

do 

do     

30 

9 

1 

46 

do 

American 

20 

12 

3* 

47 

do 

do     

21 

12 

5 

48 

do  

do  

25 

10 

5 

49 

do 

do  .  ... 

21 

10 

3 

50 

do 

French 

25 

g 

3i 

51 

do 

American  .  . 

24 

g 

7 

52 

do  

.do  

32 

g 

5i 

53 

do 

do 

36 

10 

12 

54 

do  

do  

36 

g 

g 

55 

do 

do 

30 

11 

15} 

56 

do  

do  

22 

10 

3 

57 

do 

do 

35 

g 

14 

58 

.do  

English  Canadian  . 

59 

12 

g 

59 

Milliner 

do 

38 

6 

13 

60 

Saleswoman  ...... 

American  ... 

36 

13 

18 

61 

do 

do 

25 

8 

5 

62 

.do     . 

English 

32 

7 

7A 

63 

Fur  worker 

American 

50 

8 

loft 

64 

Saleswoman... 

...do.... 

27 

12 

4* 

a  Bad=  Insanitary .  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  -Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.)  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair,"  and  palatable. 
Excellent-  "  Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,   MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing.  (") 

Grade  of  food.(<>) 

Sitting- 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
aum- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$1.50 
4.13 
4.38 
4.46 
4.64 
5.30 
5.31 
5.39 
5.53 
5.54 
5.71 
5.73 
5.88 
5.89 
5.92 
5.92 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.21 
6.24 
6.46 
6.60 
6.67 
6.74 
6.75 
6.77 
6.86 
6.92 
6.93 
6.99 
6.99 
7.00 
7.00' 
7.06 
7.25 
7.54 
7.61 
7.84 
7.91 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.65 
8.76 
8.86 
9.00 
9.04 
9.18 
9.20 
9.23 
9.23 
9.42 
9.50 
9.53 
9.75 
9.80 

c$3.50 
d2.60 
dS.OO 
3.00 
d4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.90 
c5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
d5.50 
3.00 
4.10 
4.50 
5.45 
3.00 
3.00 
4.75 
5.00 
5  00 

""ii.'ei" 

.75 

"Too 

Fair... 
Bad 

Good  
Bad  

Yes  
No  
No  
No  

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

Fair  

do 

do  
Fair  

$0.40 
.60 

Good  

Fair 

do  
.do  

No  
Yes  

Bad 

do 

Yes  .. 

""."eo" 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.10 

Fair  
Good 

do  
do     

Yes  
Yes  .. 

1.00 

Fair 

.do  

Yes  

do 

do     

Yes  .. 

do      

.do  

No  

Good 

do 

Yes... 



...do  
do  

do 

Good  
Fair  
Good 

Yes  
No  
Yes 

.40 
.60 
.65 

.65 

Fair  
do  

Fair  
.do  

No  
No  

Good  
do  

Good  
..do  

No  
No... 

do 

do  

Yes.... 

d7.25 
3  50 



do  

do 

do  
do  

No  
Yes  

5.00 
5.00 
3.02 
«3.25 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 



do  

do 

do  
Bad  

Yes  

No  ... 

3.00 

do  

Fair 

Good  
do  

Yes  
No  

.60 
.60 
.60 

Good  

do 

do  
do  

Yes  
No  
Yes  

do  

...do  

.60 
.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.30 

3!  oo 

4.13 
4.30 
4.15 
5.25 
5.00 
4.10 
4.50 
4  50 

3.00 

do  
Excellent  
Good  

do 

do  
Excellent  
Good  
Fair      

Yes 

Yes  

Yes 

1.00 

No 

do  

do 

Good  
do  

Yes 

No 

Excellent  
Good  
do  

Fair  
Good  
..do  

Yes  
Yes  

No... 

.60 
.60 

do 

do  

Yes  

4.55 
4.00 
4.85 
4.00 



Fair  

do 

Fair  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

.60 
.30 

Good  
do  

Good  

.do... 

Yes  

No... 

03  45 

do 

do  

No  
Yes  

Yes... 

.60 

4.50 
3  75 



do  

do 

do  
do  

.60 
.60 

"."eo" 

3.54 
3.75 
6.00 
5.50 
6.65 
5.00 
d5.90 
5.00 
4.50 

do 

Excellent  .  . 

Yes  .. 

Excellent 

,  .  .  do 

Yes  
No  
No  
No  
No  
No  
Yes... 

"  "i.'oo' 

Good  
do  

do 

Good  
do  
do  

.20 
.30 

"3"  .'66" 

do  
do 

do  
.do  

do 

do     .   .. 

.do  

..do... 

Yes  
Yes  

5.60 
6.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
4.80 
6.30 
6.75 

do 

do  

.30 
.30 

do  

do 

do  
.do  

No  
No  

Yes  .. 

do 

do 

2.00 

Excellent  
Good  
do  
do  

do  
do  
do  
do  

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
No  ,. 



.60 

c  Has  supplemental  earnings. 

d  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

«  Partially  supported. 


/Not  reported. 

o  Meals  included  in  wages. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

65 

Sales  wo  man 

German 

30 

(a) 

7JL 

66 

do  ..  . 

Russian  Hebrew. 

25 

gi 

67 

do 

American 

32 

6 

11 

68 

.do  

.       .do  ..  . 

24 

10 

8 

69 

do 

do 

23 

(a) 

41 

70 

.do  

..     .do  

35 

(  i 

20 

71 

do 

do 

26 

14 

2 

72 

.do  

Canadian  

25 

9 

1U 

73 

do 

American 

35 

6 

5 

74 

Department  head  

English  Canadian  

25 

g 

6 

75 

Saleswoman 

English 

37 

7 

13 

76 

do 

American 

28 

10 

114 

77 

Milliner 

do    .  . 

40 

5 

27 

78 

Saleswoman 

do 

33 

6 

18 

79 

do    . 

.do     .. 

28 

8 

8 

80 

do 

do 

24 

9 

6i 

81 

Milliner  

.do  

40 

12 

14 

82 

Saleswoman 

do 

43 

g 

16 

83 

.do    

.     .do  

45 

g 

23 

84 

do 

do 

36 

12 

17 

Average 

b28  6 

eg  4 

673 

85 

Assistant  buyer 

American 

31 

g 

16 

86 

.do  '  

.do  

42 

g 

14 

87 

do 

do 

30 

10 

g) 

88 

.do    

English  Canadian  

32 

10 

i« 

89 

do 

American:  _ 

29 

(a) 

10 

Average  f 

/  32.  8 

09 

/13 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  84,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  81,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  44,  number  paying  car  fare. 


Number  reported,  84. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Aver- 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 

weekly 
contri- 
bution 

ings. 

to 

family. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Blackener            

15 

$1.50 

$1.50 

Do 

Machine  operator 

22 

T? 

1.50 

1.50 

Do 

Bow  maker... 

25 

H 

2.00 

2.00 

Do 

Eyelet 

17 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

Do 

Button-machine  operator  

15 

1 

2.00 

2.00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

17 

2 

2.50 

2.50 

Candy            

Floor  girl     . 

15 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 

16 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

Do  

Maker  

18 

4 

3.00 

3.00 

Candy 

Slide  girl 

15 

li 

3.00 

3.00 

Cans 

Coverer 

16 

X 

3.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bow  maker     .         

15 

f 

3.00 

3.00 

Do 

Cementer 

16 

3.00 

3.00 

Do                 

Trimmer      

15 

i 

3.00 

3.00 

Candy 

Wrapper 

15 

IS 

3.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Blackener  

19 

r 

3.00 

3.00 

Candv 

Packer 

17 

2 

3.00 

3.00 

Do" 

do 

16 

f 

3.33 

3.33 

Do.... 

Slide  girl.  .  . 

17 

I 

3.50 

3.50 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting- 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

S9.84 
9.85 
9.92 
10.00 
10.00 
10.37 
11.19 
11.77 
12.00 
12.00 
12.69 
13.00 
13.32 
14.03 
14.24 
14.54 
15.65 
16.53 
17.42 
22.11 

$4.95 
5.50 
6.00 
6.62 
5.75 
7.45 
7.95 
7.00 
5.90 
5.90 
6.00 
5.00 
7.75 

$0.75 

Good  
do  
do  

Good  
do  
.  ...do 

Yes.... 
Yes  

No 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

""$6.60 

do 

Excellent  
Good 

Yes  

Yes 

.      .do..    . 

.60 
.60 
.30 

.65 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent  

Excellent 

Yes 



Good  

Excellent  

Good  

.do 

Yes  
Yes 

.30 
.30 
.30 



Good  
do  .    . 

do  

.do 

No  

No 



do  
do  

do  
.do 

Yes  
No 

.60 
.60 

6.00 
9.25 
7  75 

1.00 
1.00 

do  

Excellent  

do  
Excellent  
do 

No  
Yes  

No 

do 

8.00 

Good     . 

Good 

No 

.60 
.60 

7.25 
7.75 
6.00 

do 

do 

No 

.     .do.. 

...do 

No 

8.00 

do  

do 

do  

do 

No  
No 

68.42 

d.50 

&5.05 

el.  92 

10.29 
10.62 
15.00 
33.  65 
40.00 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

7.20 
7.50 
8.75 
11.00 
17.00 

.do  ... 

..  .do...  . 

No 

Excellent  
Good  

do  
Excellent  

.do 

Yes  
No  

Yes.. 

Excellent 

/21.91 

A.  60 

/  10.  29 

«  Based  on  15,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  84. 

/  Based  on  5,  number  reporting. 

a  Based  on  4,  number  reporting. 

h  Based  on  5,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  5. 

FACTORIES,  ETC WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Hosiery  and  knib  goods 

Cutter 

19 

3 

$3  50 

$3  50 

Men's  clothing  

Buttonhole  maker  

17 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Garters 

Buckle  maker 

15 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Candy 

Wrapper 

15 

it 

3  50 

3  50 

Boots  and  shoes    

Buttoner  

15 

r 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Lacer 

16 

i 

3  50 

3.50 

Chocolate  

Packer  

14 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Candy 

Dipper. 

20 

6 

3.50 

3.50 

Dyeing 

Stretcher 

15 

U 

3  75 

3.75 

Candy                                       

Packer  

26 

i 

4.00 

4.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

General  worker 

16 

! 

4.00 

Stripper 

22 

i* 

4  00 

4.00 

Candy 

Packer  

16 

i 

4.00 

4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

18 

3 

4.00 

4.00 

Press  feeder 

19 

2 

4  00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tipper.. 

20 

U 

4.00 

4.00 

Candy  ....                .             

Dipper::  ::::::::::: 

17 

if 

4.00 

4.00 

Cans                                                     

Coverer  

19 

4 

4.00 

4.00 

Do.... 

do  

16 

2 

4.00 

4.00 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  5 15 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings  

Tracer  

16 

1 

$4  00 

$4  00 

Candy 

Packer 

16 

3. 

4  00 

2  40 

Cards                                 

Bow  maker  

25 

I4 

4  00 

3  00 

Garters 

Packer 

16 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Millinery...                       

Maker  

22 

4* 

4.00 

Do 

Apprentice 

16 

i 

4  00 

00 

Boots  and  shoes  ....          

Machine  operator  

20 

2* 

4.00 

.00 

Do 

do                       x 

16 

i 

4  00 

00 

Do                                  

Skiver  

21 

5* 

4.00 

.00 

Do 

Lining  maker 

16 

2 

4  00 

00 

Carpet  and  rugs  ....           

Setter  

21 

7 

4.00 

.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

15 

4  00 

4  00 

Suspenders  ..                     

..do  

21 

22 

4.00 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Paster 

16 

2 

4  00 

3  50 

Brushes     ..                        

Painter  

19 

i 

4.00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bow  maker 

29 

44 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

Tagger  

15 

J, 

4.00 

4.00 

Do 

Table  worker 

19 

f 

4  00 

4  00 

Printing  and  publishing     

General  worker  

16 

4.00 

4.00 

Carpet  and  rugs 

Filler 

18 

4 

4  00 

4  00 

Elastics       ...                         

(a) 

17 

U 

4.00 

4.00 

Glass 

General  helper 

19 

4  00 

4  00 

Candy 

Wrapper                    .   .  . 

18 

2 

4.00 

3.00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

16 

4  00 

4  00 

Straw  hats                              

.do  

23 

4 

4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Labeler 

15 

4  00 

00 

Cans 

Packer 

16 

i 

4.25 

.25 

Do 

Wiper 

15 

1 

4  45 

45 

Candy                                                    

Box  piler       

14 

4.50 

.50 

Engraving  

Press  hand  

16 

1 

4.50 

.50 

Candy 

Dipper 

23 

(*) 

4.50 

.50 

Razors  

Wiper  

15 

4.50 

.50 

Candy                                                 .  . 

Packer 

16 

1 

4.50 

.50 

Examiner 

15 

1 

4  50 

50 

Textiles       .                                          

Boxer 

18 

4 

4  50 

3.00 

Candy                                  

Wrapper  

15 

U 

4.50 

4.50 

Furniture 

Lacquerer 

17 

J 

4  50 

4  50 

Laundry 

Mangier 

18 

2* 

4.50 

4.50 

Nails                                     

Packer  and  labeler  

16 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

General  worker 

19 

3 

4  50 

3.00 

Candy 

Packer       

16 

4.50 

4.50 

Do         .     . 

.do  

16 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

Dinner 

17 

2 

4  50 

4.50 

Tobacco  and  cigars                               .... 

Tipper  

17 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Textiles 

Spooler 

26 

6 

4  60 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing  . 

Maker-up 

29 

7 

4.60 

4.60 

Do       

Machine  operator  

23 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Engraving 

Stamper 

18 

1 

5  00 

5.00 

Razors  

(a) 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

(a) 

20 

2 

5  00 

5.00 

Slays         .            

Buckler  

17 

i 

5.00 

5.00 

Straw  hats 

Machine  operator 

22 

4* 

5.00 

5.00 

Stays       .                     

Buckler  

16 

JL 

5.00 

5.00 

Candy 

Packer 

18 

if 

5.00 

5.00 

Women's  clothing             

Tucker  

18 

4* 

5.00 

5.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Machine  operator 

23 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  . 

do  

18 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Hemmer 

24 

2 

5.00 

3.50 

Garters  

Razors 

(a) 

Inspector 

29 
22 

3 
1 

5.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

Candy               

Packer  

18 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Looper                

20 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Jewelry               

Stamper  

27 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Razors 

Wiper 

24 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Stripper  

18 

2 

5.00 

4.00 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  finisher        

18 

5 

5.00 

3.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

36 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

o  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes                       

Top  stitcher 

19 

2 

$5  00 

$5  00 

Do 

Cementer 

21 

i 

5  00 

2  00 

Do                                     

Sorter                  

20 

4* 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Liner 

18 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Do                            

Stitcher              

18 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Table  worker 

20 

i 

5  00 

Candv 

Packer            

24 

3^ 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Dipper 

19 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Rubber  goods                  

Top  finisher  

18 

2 

5  00 

5.00 

Printing  and  publishing                       .  ... 

General  worker        .  . 

17 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Do                         

Folder     

20 

6 

5.00 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes                              

Skiver                      

18 

4 

5  00 

4  00 

Machine  ironer 

16 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Boots  and  shoes                           

Presser                  

20 

4 

5  00 

5.00 

Candy 

Dipper 

18 

3 

5  00 

Do 

do 

19 

3 

5  00 

Do 

do 

15 

5  00 

5  00 

Oilcloth  goods                            

Sleeve  maker       

22 

3 

5  00 

5.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

22 

5 

5  00 

5  00 

Razors                               

Inspector              

25 

(0) 

5.00 

(a) 

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator     ... 

16 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Drugs                            

Bottler          

17 

1 

5.00 

2.00 

Ironer 

16 

2 

5  00 

5.00 

Stitcher 

16 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Laundry 

Folder                    

16 

2 

5  00 

5.00 

Machine  operator 

20 

5 

5  oo 

5  00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Hand  sewer              .  . 

19 

i 

5  00 

5.00 

Candy                

Tier        

17 

2* 

5.00 

5.00 

Chocolate                                   

Dipper               

19 

4i 

5  00 

5.00 

Telephone 

Wire  coverer 

20 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Razors                                          

Blade  wiper          

20 

i 

5  00 

5.00 

Starcher 

40 

2* 

5  00 

5.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars            

Stripper          

18 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Candv 

Packer 

17 

2 

5  00 

2.00 

Laundry        .         

Mangier              

20 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

(a) 

30 

2 

65  00 

Do                 

Mangier  

25 

4 

5.00 

4.00 

Do 

do                

22 

1 

5  00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tongue  stitcher 

17 

11 

5  00 

5.00 

Cans                                                 

Labeler           

25 

i 

5.25 

5.25 

Paper  boxes 

Paster 

20 

(a) 

5  50 

4.50 

Folder 

19 

2 

5  50 

5  50 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Looper               

15 

I 

5  50 

5.50 

18 

I8 

5  50 

3  50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lining  cleaner     

35 

1 

5.50 

3.00 

Brushes 

Painter 

15 

JL 

5  50 

5.50 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

20 

2* 

5.50 

5.50 

Candv 

Ribbon  tier                 .  .  . 

18 

4 

5  50 

5.50 

Do  "  " 

Packer 

25 

10 

5  50 

5  50 

Do 

Dipper 

18 

6 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

Packer 

19 

3 

5  50 

5.50 

Extracts            

Bottler          

22 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Garters 

Buckler 

25 

6 

5  50 

4.00 

Razors 

Inspector 

24 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars                      

Stripper                

18 

(a) 

6.00 

6.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Macnine  operator 

34 

9 

6  00 

6.00 

Razors                

Stropper      

21 

(a) 

6.00 

6.00 

Cans 

Packer 

19 

2 

6  00 

4.00 

Razors 

Wiper 

19 

1« 

6  00 

4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars           

Strippep                 

23 

8 

6.00 

6.00 

Neckwear 

Macnine  operator 

35 

4 

6  00 

4.00 

Printing  and  publishing  

Paster      

20 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

General  worker 

18 

1A 

6.00 

6.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

gtrioner 

20 

6 

6  00 

3.00 

Do 

do  

18 

4 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

do 

20 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

do... 

17 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

a  Not  reported. 


6  And  meals. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes 

17 

I 

$6  00 

$6  00 

Cans 

tor. 
Press  operator 

19 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator 

20 

fiJL 

6  00 

6  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Paster 

18 

2 

6  00 

3  50 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings  

Machine  operator 

20 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Linen  goods  .  . 

Stamper 

21 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Buttons 

17 

3 

6  00 

3  00 

Paper  goods  

Machine  operator 

17 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Razors  

Inspector 

19 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Floor  girl 

17 

1 

6  00 

4  00 

Do  

(0) 

20 

4 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

Top  stitcher 

19 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Do  .-...  

Presser  

24 

10 

6.00 

4.00 

Laundry      .  .             ...             .      .  . 

(0) 

25 

8A 

6  00 

6  00 

Jewelry 

(a) 

20 

2 

6  00 

2  50 

Candv 

Dipper 

22 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Box  tier 

25 

4 

6  00 

3  00 

Textiles     .                 .... 

Warper 

21 

5 

6  00 

6.00 

Candv 

Packer 

24 

10 

6  00 

4  00 

Do                          

Wrapper 

18 

4 

6.00 

4.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Machine  operator 

23 

JL 

6  00 

6  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Skiver 

22 

6^ 

6.00 

4.00 

Laundry  • 

Machine  ironer 

16 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do  

do 

28 

A 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

do 

20 

4 

6  00 

6.00 

Do  

do 

25 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Brushes 

Trimmer 

22 

6 

6  00 

3.50 

Do  

(a) 

20 

6 

6.00 

4.00 

Garters 

Buckle  maker 

21 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Lacer     .         

21 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Candy 

Dipper 

19 

4 

6.00 

3.00 

Laundry  .  .  . 

Wringer  

28 

T65 

6.00 

3.00 

Thread 

Winder 

22 

5 

6.00 

6-00 

Brushes 

(a) 

20 

6 

6.00 

4.00 

Candy  .         

Dipper 

20 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

23 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

do            

27 

10 

6.00 

6.00 

Wholesale  millinery 

Trimmer 

30 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Stripper.  .         

20 

3 

6.00 

1.15 

Pottery 

Painter 

18 

1 

6.00 

3.50 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Stripper  

21 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Laundry     .  . 

Ironer 

40 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Brushes 

Handle  maker 

32 

14 

6  00 

4.00 

Laundry  .•  

Folder 

32 

18 

6.00 

(a) 

Nails     " 

Packer 

26 

12 

6.00 

(a) 

Do  

do 

25 

10 

6.00 

m 

Do 

do 

27 

13 

6.00 

(a) 

Printing  and  publishing  

Case  maker  .  . 

17 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

do 

18 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Laundry  

Bundle  wrapper  

21 

5 

6.00 

3.00 

Do..     . 

Folder 

17 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Paper  boxes 

Cutter 

35 

6 

6.00 

b  11.00 

Candy  

Packer 

17 

2A 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Dirmer 

20 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

Packer 

20 

3 

6.00 

4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

23 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Paper  boxes  

Packer 

16 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

do   ' 

16 

A 

6.00 

2.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Paper  sorter 

22 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

do 

19 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Paper  boxes. 

Maker 

26 

5 

6.00 

4.00 

.do  

22 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Chocolate  .. 

Dipper 

35 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Clocks  

Polisher  

19 

2 

6.00 

3.00 

Chocolate... 

WraDoer... 

21 

4 

6.00 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Has  supplemental  earnings;  $6  is  all  she  earns  working  full  time  as  a  cutter. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Telephone 

Operator                  

20 

1 

$6.00 

$4.00 

Maker 

(o) 

3 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

.do.... 

39 

10 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

do 

28 

3 

6.00 

3.00 

Gloves  ...                                      

Hand  sewer  

45 

15 

6.00 

6.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

18 

1 

6.00 

3.00 

Candy 

Dipper 

23 

3 

6.00 

3.00 

Gloves 

Hand  sewer.  .  .  <  

23 

3 

6.00 

3.50 

Do 

(0) 

23 

3 

6.00 

3.50 

Millinery 

Maker 

20 

2 

6.00 

3.00 

Canning 

Labeler             

42 

18 

6.00 

6.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Vamper 

20 

4 

6.00 

3.50 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Sewer  

30 

K7I 

6.00 

3.50 

Millinery 

Maker  and  trimmer.  ..  ... 

19 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

fa) 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Candy 

Dipper  . 

m 

5 

6.25 

6.25 

Do 

Roller 

16 

f. 

6.30 

6.30 

Do  .  ... 

.do  

16 

6.30 

6.30 

Cans            \ 

Coverer 

23 

6.50 

(a) 

Tea  and  coffee 

Packer 

16 

6.50 

6.50 

Candy.  . 

Dipper            

26 

w 

6.50 

2.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

21 

.    6 

6.50 

3.00 

Men's  clothing.  . 

Hand  sewer  

25 

6 

6.50 

3.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Machine  operator     .  . 

20 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Men's  clothing 

do 

23 

4 

6.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Finisher  

25 

3 

6.50 

2.50 

Brushes 

Nailer 

18 

4 

6.50 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

17 

2 

6.50 

5.00 

Candy  . 

Dipper                      

21 

7 

6.50 

(0) 

Stays 

Belt  maker 

21 

4 

6.50 

6.50 

Telephone 

Operator      

23 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

Men^s  clothing 

Tailoress 

'37 

15 

6.50 

6.50 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Folder  

29 

9 

6.50 

6.50 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper                    

26 

7 

6.50 

2.50 

Do 

do 

21 

3 

6.50 

3.00 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  maker  

18 

3 

6.50 

5.00 

Candy  

Dipper 

26 

13 

7.00 

3.00 

Do 

do 

24 

8 

7.00 

5.00 

Do  

do      

20 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Cans.. 

Press  operator 

20 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

20 

6 

7.00 

6.00 

Tea  and  coffee  .  .  . 

Packer  and  labeler.  

22 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Skiver 

31 

15 

7.00 

5.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Stripper  

36 

10 

7.00 

6.00 

Razors  

Finisher-oil 

20 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Cans  

Packer 

20 

7 

7.00 

7.00 

Do  

do  

17 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Candy..  

Dipper 

18 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Brushes..  . 

Nailer 

19 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Razors             

Stropper  

19 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

20 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Coffee  and  spices 

Packer 

58 

42 

7  00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Paster                 

22 

4 

7.00 

3.00 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

25 

4 

7.00 

4.50 

Razors 

Grinder 

20 

5 

7  00 

3.50 

Do  

do       

21 

6 

7.00 

4.00 

Buttons 

Inspector 

23 

6 

7.00 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing  

Folder  

19 

3 

7.00 

3.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars  . 

Stripper  .     .  .          ... 

38 

15 

7.00 

7.00 

Tea  and  coffee 

Labeler 

19 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Stripper  

19 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Laundry 

Mangier  . 

45 

9 

7.00 

3.00 

Coffee 

Assistant  forewoman 

21 

5 

7.00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Tagger  

20 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Stripper.  ... 

20 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

20 

3 

7.00 

5.00 

Do 

1'ressor 

22 

5 

7.00 

4.00 

Do... 

...do... 

23 

8 

7.00 

4.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC — WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes  

Box-toe  maker 

17 

3 

$7  00 

$7  00 

Laundry 

Ironer 

14 

1 

7  00 

7  00 

Printing  and  publishing  

Folder... 

27 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Candy. 

Dipper 

32 

16 

7  00 

7  00 

Do... 

Packer.  . 

22 

7  00 

4  00 

Do. 

Dipper 

25 

10 

7  00 

4  00 

Brushes 

Stamper                  \ 

21 

6 

7  00 

4  00 

Twine.  . 

Spooler 

24 

4 

700 

7  00 

Carpets  and  rugs  

Setter  

38 

12  , 

7.00 

7.00 

Furniture  

Polisher 

34 

20 

7  00 

7  00 

Nails 

Sorter 

25 

11  ' 

7  00 

7  00 

Boots  and  shoes  .  .  . 

Blackener. 

19 

| 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Vamper 

18 

4 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

(a) 

25 

7 

7  00 

3  00 

Do  

Cementer 

20 

5 

7  00 

3  00 

Candy 

Dinner 

23 

6 

7  00 

7  00 

Do  

do 

22 

8 

7  00 

4  50 

Boots  and  shoes  

Heel  blackeuer  

20 

5 

7.00 

3.00 

Gloves  

Fastener  maker 

18 

i 

7.00 

7  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

22 

I 

7.00 

7.00 

Extracts.  .  . 

Bottler.. 

26 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

23 

4 

7  oo 

7  00 

Do  

....  do.. 

30 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Laundry 

Ironer 

18 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Telephone  

Operator                          

21 

2 

7.00 

5.00 

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator 

15 

u 

7  00 

3  00 

Fish  packing  

Packer.  .  . 

35 

13 

7.00 

(a) 

Chocolate 

do 

23 

5 

7.00 

700 

Printing  and  publishing  

Paster  

25 

8i 

7.00 

4.00 

Do 

Folder 

23 

54 

7.00 

4.00 

Tea  and  coffee  

Packer  

21 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  hand 

25 

6 

7.00 

3.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings  

Hand  sewer  

35 

10 

7.00 

3.50 

Clipping  bureau 

Shipper. 

29 

8 

7.00 

7.00 

Laundry 

(a) 

25 

11 

7.00 

2  50 

Candy  

Dipper  

32 

12 

7.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

19 

5 

7  00 

3.00 

Men's  clothing       .     .               .     . 

Inspector  

22 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

23 

3 

7.00 

3.00 

...do... 

20 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

22 

8 

7.00 

7.00 

Men's  clothing  

Inspector  

20 

4 

7.00 

3.00 

Candy 

Packer                           

35 

20 

7.00 

3.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Mattress  maker 

25 

7 

7.00 

7.00 

Candy  . 

Dipper 

28 

10 

7.00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

24 

6 

7.  00 

7.00 

Razors  .  .   . 

Honer  

28 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Telephone 

Operator 

23 

3 

7.00 

4.00 

Wholesale  millinery 

Forewoman  

30 

16 

7.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

25 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Car  manufacturing  .                  

Upholsterer  

20 

3 

7.00 

4.00 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Sewer                                 

21 

3 

7.00 

4.00 

Rubber  goods  

Assistant  inspector  

22 

5 

7.00 

3.00 

Candy 

Dipper 

25 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Button  fly  stitcher 

23 

(a) 

7.50 

7.50 

Candy 

Dipper  

25 

1    8 

7.50 

4.00 

Do 

do 

20 

5 

7.50 

5.00 

Millinery 

(a) 

25 

9 

7.50 

7.50 

Candy 

Dipper 

25 

8 

7.50 

4.00 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Sewer  

29 

6 

7.50 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Grader 

28 

10 

7.50 

7.50 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings 

Curtain  ironer 

29 

9 

7.50 

7.50 

Laundry 

Machine  ironer      

30 

10 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

Shirt  ironer 

17 

4 

7.50 

7.50 

Twine 

End  taperer  

20 

6 

7.50 

7.50 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

22 

6 

7.50 

2.00 

Candy 

Wrapper 

23 

7 

7.50 

7.50 

Telephone... 

Operator... 

20 

1A 

7.50 

5.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Paper  goods  

Ruler... 

26 

3 

$7.50 

Paper  boxes 

Maker 

35 

10 

7  60 

$7  50 

Leather  goods  

Skiver  

22 

5 

7.56 

4  00 

Women's  clothing                              

Skirt  hand 

32 

6 

7.80 

4  50 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stamper 

26 

g 

8  00 

3  00 

Stripper  

21 

5A 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

54 

25 

8  00 

5  00 

Do  

do  

30 

(a) 

8.00 

8  00 

Furs 

Hand  sewer 

26 

*   9 

8  00 

7  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Stripper... 

23 

6 

8.00 

8  00 

Millinery 

(a) 

33 

10 

8  00 

4  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars..          

Stripper  

30 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Machine  operator 

21 

5 

8  00 

8  00 

Razors 

do 

18 

3 

8  00 

4  50 

Ink  

Packer  

24 

ii 

8.00 

5  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tacker 

18 

3 

8  00 

3  50 

Tobacco  and  cigars                                

Stripper  

29 

10 

8.00 

4  00 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

20 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

do  

18 

5 

8.00 

8  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

18 

4 

8  00 

3  00 

Do  

Eyeletting  

23 

6 

8.00 

8  00 

Candy 

Dipper 

18 

4 

8  00 

8  00 

Do  

Assistant  forewoman  

19 

7 

8.00 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tagger 

20 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Laundry  

Clothes  dampener.  .  . 

20 

5 

8.00 

4.00 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 

27 

3 

8.50 

8  50 

Leather  goods  

Machine  operator  

18 

2 

8.50 

4.00 

Printing  and  publishing                         .  .. 

Folder 

30 

16 

8.50 

8  50 

Elevated  station 

Transfer  giver 

20 

Jt» 

8  50 

8  50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Back  strapper 

20 

5* 

8.50 

8  50 

Candy 

Dipper 

20 

6 

8  50 

6  50 

Telephone... 

Operator.  .                     .... 

18 

3 

8.50 

4.00 

Furs.. 

Liner 

27 

10 

8  50 

5  00 

Clocks  

Pinion  maker  .             

20 

8 

8.76 

8.76 

Leather  novelties 

Belt  maker 

27 

9 

9.00 

3  00 

Coffee  and  spices  .                            

Packer  

50 

25 

9.00 

7.00 

Telegraph 

Operator 

19 

!« 

9.00 

9  00 

Women's  clothing..             

Dressmaker  

48 

30" 

9.00 

9.00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Turner 

18 

« 

9.00 

9.00 

Do... 

Presser 

19 

4 

9  00 

9  00 

Do... 

Finisher. 

25 

10 

9.00 

5.00 

Do... 

do 

24 

9 

9.00 

3  00 

Laundrv.  .  . 

Shirt  ironer.  . 

31 

16 

9.00 

4.00 

Do... 

do 

34 

12 

9.00 

7  00 

Do 

Ironer 

40 

20 

9  00 

9  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Forewoman 

31 

15 

9.00 

9.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Sorter 

24 

9 

9  00 

9  00 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Booker  

20 

4 

9.00 

9.00 

Drugs  

Finisher 

19 

4 

9.00 

4  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

20 

2 

9.00 

9.00 

Neckties.. 

Machine  operator 

27 

g 

8.00 

8  00 

Rubber  goods  

do  

16 

2 

8.00 

4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper  . 

21 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Telephone 

Operator 

25 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Laundry  

Starcher  

28 

3 

8.00 

«4.00 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

20 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Macnine  operator 

18 

4 

8  00 

(a) 

Bathing  suits 

do  

23 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Men's  clothing 

do 

50 

4A 

8.00 

8.00 

Millinery...                                     

Maker  and  trimmer  

23 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Wholesale  millinery 

Hand  sewer 

23 

g 

8.00 

8.00 

Millinery 

Trimmer 

20 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Candy 

W  rapper  

30 

g 

8.00 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Assistant  forewoman 

25 

7 

8.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes                           

Stitcher  

35 

10 

8.00 

4.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Compositor  

27 

2 

8.  CO 

8.00 

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator 

19 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Do... 

Maker... 

21 

A 

8.00 

4.00- 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.- WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Aver- 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 

family. 

Laundry                    

Collar  shaper.  . 

26 

4 

$8.00 

$8.00 

Razors 

Assistant  foreman 

17 

3 

8.00 

5  00 

Millinery                              

(0) 

20 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder 

24 

5 

8  00 

3  00 

Men's  clothing              

Coat  maker 

40 

20 

8.00 

6.00 

Do 

Sorter 

25 

9 

8.00 

4  00 

Paper  boxes                 

(a) 

24 

5 

8.50 

8.50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

17 

TTT 

9.00 

9  00 

Paper  boxes  .  .         

(a) 

28 

9 

9.00 

9.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Buttonholer 

20 

5 

9.00 

3  00 

Carpets  and  rugs  

Filler  

23 

9 

9.00' 

9.00 

Brushes 

General  worker 

35 

20-i 

9.00 

Laundry  .                

Marker  

23 

7 

9.00 

(a) 

Razors 

Inspector 

22 

6 

9.00 

5.00 

Dyeing                     

Forewoman  

30 

7 

9.00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Top  stitcher 

33 

4 

9.00 

9.00 

Millinery        

30 

12 

9.50 

5.00 

Paper  boxes 

Maker 

40 

21 

9.50 

2.50 

Do 

(0) 

26 

-4 

10.00 

10.00 

Millinery 

Maker 

4S 
19 

20 
R 

10.  CO 
10.00 

4.00 
10.00 

Women's  clothing       

Skirt  maker  

Printing  and  publishing 

Compositor 

35 
19 

20 

Il65 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

Paper  boxes  .           

Machine  operator  

Laundry 

Shirt  polisher 

32 

15 

10.00 

10.00 

Men's  clothing 

Tailoress  

37 

17 

10.00 

4.00 

a  Not  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

1 

Millinery  

Apprentice  

American  

17 

9 

2 

Boots  and  shoes 

Skiver  

...do... 

22 

9 

3 

Suspenders 

Weaver 

.do  

17 

6 

4 

Boots  and  shoes 

Table  worker 

do 

16 

7 

5 

Straw  hats 

Wirer 

.  ..do  

50 

10 

6 

Oil  coats  

Stitcher  

English     Cana- 

20 

8 

7 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

dian. 
Italian 

25 

7 

g 

Paper  boxes 

Liner.                      

American.  .... 

50 

7 

g 

Women's  clothing 

General  helper 

do 

19 

12 

10 

Printing  and  publishing 

Book-strap  maker 

do 

18 

8 

Paster 

Polish 

21 

12 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

American  

35 

5 

13 

Brushes 

Bristle  weigher 

...do... 

22 

12 

14 

Telephone 

Operator 

do 

20 

8 

15 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

Irish  

21 

w 

16 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Polish     

18 

3 

17 

Boots  and  shoes 

Sorter 

Irish 

21 

5 

18 

Printing  and  publishing 

Hand  sewer 

Canadian  

55 

16 

19 

White  goods  

Machine  operator  

French  Canadian 

30 

3 

20 

Men's  clothing 

Pants  finisher 

Irish  

52 

9 

21 
22 

Boots  and  shoes  

Lacer  

Stripper... 

Scotch  
EnglishHebrew. 

19 

38 

9 
9 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Falr=Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Concluded. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Candy 

Forewoman 

28 
25 
20 
26 
18 
33 
33 
24 
25 
28 
18 
21 
22 
19 
27 
36 
28 
25 
54 
38 
40 
33 

10 
10 
6 
5 
4 
20 
20 
5 
10 
10 
3 
7 
2 
4 
12 
20 
14 
10 
19 
15 
12 
20 

110.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.50 
11.50 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.50 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 

$10.00 
4.00 
10.00 
3.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
5.00 
11.50 
11.50 
4.00 
4.00 
12.00 
12.00 
9.00 
6.00 
12.00 
5.00 
5.50 

ffioo 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

Millinery 

(«) 

Skirt  maker.               

Women's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

Furniture  .   .                          

Polisher...     . 

Do 

do 

Women's  clothing  ..               

Hand  sewer  

Elastics 

Weaver 

Do                                

.do  

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator 

Boots  and  shoes  

Shank  blackener  

Chocolate 

Forewoman 

do 

Wholesale  millinery 

(a) 

Machine  operator 

Printing  and  publishing 

Compositor  
Machine  operator 

Wholesale  millinery 

Candy                                    

Forewoman  

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Average  

*>22.6 

c5.1 

<*6.47 

«5.16 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Based  on  487,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on 479,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  489,  number  reported. 


<  Based  on  478,  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing.(a) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$1.50 
1.73 
2.08 
2.08 
2.50 
3.00 

3.45 
3.50 
3.84 
3.88 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.04 
4.08 
4.13 
4.58 
4.59 
4.69 
4.71 
4.71 

$0.60 

c$1.50 
d4.03 

Excellent.. 

Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Good 

d3  19 

do 

do 

Yes  .. 

2.14 
d4.69 
«2  00 

Bad  
Good            

Bad  

Good  .  .  . 

Yes  
No... 

.20 

do 

do 

No 

.12 

/2.65 
2.65 
2.25 
2.00 
2.65 
/4.00 
3.60 
<*3.83 
3  00 

$3.50 

Bad 

Bad 

Yes... 

Good  

do 

Fair  
Good.. 

Yes  

Yes... 

Fair... 

Fair... 

Yes  

do 

do 

Yes 

.60 

Good... 

Good  .  .  . 

Yes... 

.do 

do 

No 



do  
Bad 

Fair  
do 

Yes  

Yes 

3.25 
2.00 

.50 

do  

do 

do  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

4  50 

Fair 

do 

No 

3.50 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

1.37 
2.00 
/1.  43 

1.37 

Bad... 
Good  

Bad  
Good  

No  
Yes  

.60 

2.86 

Fair... 

Bad... 

Yes... 

c  Partially  supported;  meals  furnished  free. 
d  Partially  supported. 
e  Meals  furnished  free. 


/  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 
a  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN.— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

23 

Straw  goods 

Machine  operator       

Swedish     

28 

9 

14 

24 

Women's  clothing 

Waist  finisher 

American 

20 

6 

i 

25 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Machine  operator  

...do... 

40 

6 

25 

26 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tip  painter 

do 

35 

8 

2 

27 

Men's  clothing 

Repairer 

do 

35 

12 

18 

28 

Printing  and  publishing 

Coverer  .               

Irish  

26 

10 

A 

29 

Men's  clothing               " 

Pants  finisher 

American 

50 

10 

21 

30 

Paper  boxes 

Paster  

Irish  

21 

5 

31 

Boots  and  shoes 

Shank  blackener 

Swedish 

30 

9 

8 

32 

Wholesale  millinery 

Trimmer  and  maker  

Canadian  

22 

10 

u 

33 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

American  

30 

9 

32 

34 

Laundry 

General  worker  

Irish  

18 

3 

4 

35 

Braids 

Hand  sewer 

French  Canadian 

22 

9 

36 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Looper 

Russian 

19 

3 

2i 

37 

Printing  and  publishing 

Paster 

Irish... 

18 

5 

4 

38 

Laundry                         " 

Mangier 

do 

21 

4 

2 

39 

Printing  and  publishing 

Machine  operator        .     .  . 

French  Canadian 

25 

9 

8 

40 

Boots  and  shoes  

Blackener  

Scotch  

25 

5 

3 

41 

Elastic  goods 

Machine  operator  

Irish  

34 

9 

10 

42 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

Polish 

16 

3 

4 

43 
44 

Boots  and  shoes  
Fish  packing 

Vamper  

Packer 

French  Canadian 
Irish 

23 
40 

9 
(6) 

,*!' 

45 

Laundry 

Feeder 

do 

27 

^      5 

46 

do 

Bundle  wrapper 

American  

29 

10 

A 

47 

do 

do 

24 

9 

9 

48 

Neckties 

Finisher 

Russian  

20 

10 

2 

49 
50 

Candy  

General  worker  

Finisher 

Irish  
do 

29 
28 

8 

8 

12 
12 

51 

Women's  clothing  

Skirt  finisher... 

American  

23 

9 

4 

52 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Finisher        .           

Irish  

29 

6 

3 

53 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  hand 

Scotch     

27 

10 

3 

54 

Paper  boxes 

Paster...     .              

Irish... 

25 

5 

11 

55 

Elastic  goods 

Machine  operator 

do  

27 

9 

12 

56 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker  

American  

45 

7 

15 

57 

do 

Lapper 

Irish  

19 

7 

34 

58 

Straw  hats 

Machine  operator  

American  

48 

8 

341 

59 

Thread  and  twine 

Packer 

do  

23 

8 

7 

60 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stainer 

Irish 

20 

8 

5 

61 

Men's  clothing 

Hand  sewer.         

American  .  .  . 

45 

(6) 

20 

62 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  finisher 

do 

50 

6 

39 

63 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stayer  

...do.... 

36 

5 

23 

64 

Draperies 

Sewer 

do    

47 

10 

30 

65 

Women's  clothing 

Waist  finisher 

...do... 

23 

8 

9 

66 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Binder 

do       .  .     .. 

20 

8 

6 

67 

Printing  and  publishing 

Mailer 

do 

25 

10 

7 

68 

Suspenders 

Machine  operator 

do    

28 

5 

4 

69 

Weaver 

Irish 

24 

6 

2i 

70 

Coffee 

Packer 

do  

28 

7 

A 

71 

Men's  clothing 

Tailoress 

American 

46 

10 

20 

72 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

do  

43 

8 

21 

73 

Women's  clothing 

Hand  sewer 

do 

21 

6 

3i 

74 

do. 

Skirt  finisher 

English     Cana- 

24 

11 

6* 

75 

Printing  and  publishing 

Liner  

dian. 
....do  

43 

(6) 

17 

76 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

do 

40 

6 

25 

77 

do  

Embroiderer  

Polish  

22 

5 

5 

78 

Cans 

Coverer 

English    Cana- 

19 

6 

3 

79 

Telephone  

Operator 

dian. 
American  

18 

9 

2 

80 

Cans.  . 

Irish 

26 

7 

3 

81 

Flags  

Machine  operator  

.  ..do  

28 

9 

15 

82 

Boots  and  shoes 

Inspector 

American 

22 

9 

8 

83 

White  goods  

Machine  operator  

.do... 

30 

8 

8 

84 

Boots  and  shoes 

Vamper 

do 

34 

4 

2 

85 

Women's  clothing  

Dressmaker  

English    Cana- 

21 

9 

1J 

86 

.do 

do 

dian, 
do 

21 

9 

U 

87 

Printing  and  publishing. 

i  Folder... 

Irish... 

26 

9 

6| 

a  Partially  supported. 


t>  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN.— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$4.81 
4.84 
4.90 
4.98 
5.00 
5.00 
5.06 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.37 
5.42 
5.50 
5.54 
5.54 
5.65 
5.65 
5.68 
5.79 
5.96 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.12 
6.15 
6.19 
6.19 
6.20 
6.20 
6.25 
6.27 
6.30 
6.32 
6.40 
6.46 
6.58 
6.73 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.78 
6.82 
7.00 
7.00 
7.12 
7.15 
7.20 
7.20 

7.21 
7.27 
7.33 
7.33 

7.33 
7.35 
7.38 
7.43 
7.43 
7.48 
7.50 

7.50 
7.50 

$0.30 

a  $8.  00 
3.  (JO 

Excellent... 

Good  .  .  . 

Yes     . 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 

Good 

do 

Yes 

a  5.  55 

do 

do 

Yes 

1.00 
4.10 

$3.03 

Fair  
Good 

Bad  
Good 

Yes  

No 

4.10 

do 

do 

Yes 

4.00 

Bad... 

Fair 

No 

.GO 

3.50 
4.00 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

a  5.  30 

Fair     . 

do 

No 

5.00 
2.50 
2.75 
3.10 
3.80 
3.50 
4.50 
2.84 
4.00 
3.25 
3.00 
4.00 
4  60 

"i.'50 

Good  
Bad  

Good  
Bad    

No  

No 

Good 

Good 

No 

'*"."«" 



Bad  
Fair  

Fair  

do 

Yes  

Yes     . 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

.60 

do 

do 

No 

2.00 

do  

do      .  . 

Yes 

do 

Excellent  
Fair  

Yes  

Yes... 



.50 

Bad  

Fair          

do 

No 

.30 

do 

do 

Yes 

do 

Good 

No 

1.41 
1.41 
a  6.  00 

4.59 
4.59 

do 

Bad 

Yes 

do  
Good  

do  

Good 

Yes  

No 

60 

10 

06.00 
5.55 
5.00 
4.01 
3.01 
3.50 
4.00 

Fair 

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  

No  ...  . 

..do  

Good  

do 

No 

10 
60 
CO 

"".'25' 

Fair  
Good  

do  
.do  

Yes  

Yes... 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

Good 

Excellent 

Yes 

2  65 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

.00 

3.50 
5.20 
4.13 
5.75 
4.10 

""i.'oo" 

Fair  
Good  

do 

Good  
Fair  

do 

Yes  
No  

Yes     . 

Fair  
Good 

do  

do 

Yes  

No 

4.25 

.do... 

Good... 

Yes... 

'"."66" 

cl.85 
6.25 
4  10 

3.00 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

...do.... 

do  

Yes... 

do 

Good 

Yes 

3.66 

do 

do 

Yes 

.1)0 
.30 

4.00 
3.75 
5.00 

do 

do 

Yes 

2.00 

Fair    . 

Fair.  . 

No... 

Good 

Good 

Yes.. 

.60 

4.00 
5  00 



Fair  

E  xcellent 

do  

do 

No  

Yes 

.30 
.60 

2.56 
5.10 
4.00 

5.55 

•2.  (\C, 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Good 

Yes  

No 

2.00 

Good 

do 

do 

No 



4.50 
3.75 
3.00 

5.00 
3.50 
2.08 
3.16 
6.00 
3.19 
4  25 

""i.'oo" 

do  

Fair 

Fair  
do 

Yes  

Yes     . 

.60 
.60 

Excellent  
do    . 

Good  

Excellent 

Yes  
Yes  .. 

""i'os" 

Bad  

Good... 

Fair  
Excellent  

Fair 

Yes... 
Yes  

Yes... 

.60 

.do... 

.60 

do 

Good 

No 

3.18 

do  

do 

do  
do 

Yes  

No 

4.25 

do 

do 

No 

.30 

6.00 

K  xcellent.., 

...do... 

Yes  .•. 

e  Waits  on  table  at  boarding  house  for  her  meals. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

Car  etsandru  s 

Weaver 

Irish 

23 
30 
24 
25 
21 
25 
23 
26 
29 
27 
45 
24 

35 
29 
19 
28 
19 
35 
35 
28 
35 
28 

30 
37 
27 
31 
26 
30 

28 
20 
35 
52 
25 
55 
45 
26 
48 
28 

27 
31 
27 
55 
30 

5 
4 
10 
10 
11 
8 
11 
6 
6 
5 
12 
10 

8 
10 

8 
9 
6 

8 
8 
(a) 

7 
7 

10 
9 
5 
8 
11 
6 

8 
8 
9 
8 
9 
14 
9 
6 
5 
9 

8 
9 
9 

7 
9 

3 

5* 

7 
3 

1H 

3J 

*l 

8 
22 
5 

7 
4 
*J 

¥ 

13 
7 
20 
13 

13 
11 

12* 

? 

8 

12 
4 

9J 

8 
35 
18 
10 
25 
8 

12 
13 
11 
30 
5 

Neckwear  
Women's  clothing  
Laundry  

Machine  operator 

American  
Swedish  
Irish  
American  
..do  

Skirt  maker 

Shirt  ironer  

Women's  clothing  
Boots  and  shoes  .   . 

Waist  finisher 

Stitcher  

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

do 

.do. 

Waist  maker  
do 

Swedish  
A.  do 

do 

Tobacco  and  cigars  
Laundry 

Stripper  

Forewoman 

A  merican  

do 

Paper  boxes 

Fancy-box  maker  
Stripper... 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
American  
Scotch 

Tobacco  and  cigars  
Women's  clothing  
Laundry  

Men's  clothing 

Waist  hand 

Marker  and  sorter  

American  
Scotch 

Tailoress 

Laundry  
White  goods 

Ironer  

Forewoman 

Swedish  

American 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker  .  . 

.do  

Suspenders 

Machine  operator 

do 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Men's  clothing  

Sewer  
Buttonhole-machine    op- 
erator. 
Maker 

Irish  

English     Cana- 
dian. 
American 

Wholesale  millinery  
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stripper  . 

Hebrew.  

Women's  clothing 

Hand  sewer 

Scotch 

Laundry  .... 

General  worker 

Irish  

do  

Sorter  and  marker  

American  
English     Cana- 
dian. 
Irish  

Furniture 

Caning 

Laundry  

Head  flat  worker. 

Furs 

Hand  sewer 

English 

Elevated  railroad 

Ticket  seller 

American  
do 

Canvas  belts  
Women's  clothing  
Straw  hats  
Boots  and  shoes 

Forewoman 

Dressmaker 

.do  

Machine  operator 

do 

Vamper 

do  

Leather  novelties  
Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing  . 

Straw  hats  

Binder 

do 

Assistant  forewoman 

do  

Typesetter  

English     Cana 
dian. 
American  
Irish  

Machine  operator  

Laundry  .  .  . 

Fancy  ironer  
Assistant  forewoman  
Machine  operator  

Candy  

Canadian  
American  

Straw  hats 

Boots  and  shoes 

Vamper 

do 

Average 

629.1 

c7.8 

&8.5 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Based  on  130,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  125,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

A  verage  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room 
in  house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$7.62 
7.64 
7.68 
7.69 
7.70 
7.74 
7.79 
7.80 
7.80 
7.84 
7.84 
7.88 

7.90 
7.96 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.40 
8.48 
8.48 
8.65 

8.65 
8.65 
9.00 
9.00 
9.04 
9.42 

9.61 
9.70 
9.97 
10.00 
10.00 
10.12 
10.16 
10.36 
10.77 
10.97 

11.30 
11.52 
12.00 
12.00 
12.80 

$5.00 
6.25 
5.60 
5.00 
.75 

Good... 

Good  .  . 
do 

Yes  

No 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

$0.25 

do 

...do... 

...do... 

No 

.60 

.do  .. 

do 

No 

do 

do 

Yes 

.72 

4.50 
.50 

...do... 

.do  .. 

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

.75 
4.75 
6.62 
6.00 
5.25 

2.08 
3.01 
1.96 
6.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
6.25 
4.60 
5.25 

6.60 
2.00 
5.00 
5.99 
6.00 
5.00 

6.25 
4.10 
3.65 
6.85 
5.50 

do  
.do.  . 

do  
do    . 

No  
No 

do 

Excellent 

Yes 

Excellent  

Good  

Yes.. 

Good 

do 

No 

.72 
.60 

$4.19 
1.00 
6.04 

.do... 

.do.. 

Yes 

do  
Fair  

do  
Bad  

Yes  

Yes.   . 

do    . 

Good 

No 

Good  
.do  

do  
.do... 

No  

Yes 

Excellent  
Good... 

do  
Fair  

Yes  

No 

.60 
.60 

.30 

do    . 

Good     . 

Yes 

do  

do 

do  

do 

Yes  

No 

4.00 
2.31 

.  .do... 

.do  

Yes... 

do 

Fair 

No 

Fair  
Good  

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  
Yes. 

1.20 
.60 

""4."  66' 

do  

Excellent... 
Good....  

.do... 

Fair  

Good... 
do  

do  .. 

Yes  

Yes  
Yes  

No 

.60 

.75 

do  
...do... 

do  

...do... 

No  
Yes... 

5.65 

do    . 

do    . 

No 

.60 

3.75 
10.00 

3.50 

Excellent  
Good... 

do  
..do... 

Yes  

No 

5.00 

do    . 

do  . 

Yes 



5.25 

5.50 
5.15 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 

1.00 

do  

....do  
do  
.do  

Fair  

Good  
do  
.do... 

No  

Yes  
No  
Yes    . 

.60 
.60 



Fair  
do  

Fair  
Good  

No  
Yes  

&6.76 

d.52 

64.18 

«2.44 

d  Based  on  41,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  130. 
«  Based  on  28,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  130. 
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TABLE   I — OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Stock  girl  

American  

16 

$3.00 

53  oo 

Mail-order  filer 

German 

15 

| 

3  00 

3  00 

Inspector      

Russian  Hebrew  

16 

1 

4.00 

4  00 

Saleswoman 

Austro-Hungarian 

16 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

American 

16 

I 

4  00 

4  00 

Do                                               

German  

16 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Mil1  icr 

Scotch 

18 

JL 

4  00 

4  00 

Inspector                               

English  

17 

2 

4.50 

4  50 

Saleswoman 

German 

18 

2 

4  50 

4  50 

Do                                     

do  N.  

18 

2 

4.50 

4  50 

Inspector 

Russian 

15 

1 

4  50 

4  50 

Saleswoman  

Dutch  

17 

1 

5.00 

5  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Do   

German  

20 

3 

5.00 

5  00 

Do 

do 

(a) 

(a) 

5  00 

Do  

German  Hebrew  

16 

2 

5.00 

5  00 

Do 

American     .         .  . 

20 

6 

5  00 

5  00 

Embroidery  teacher 

do 

35 

10 

*>5  00 

5  00 

Saleswoman 

Swedish   . 

19 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Do  

Irish  

19 

64 

5.00 

5  00 

Do.                                             

Russian  Hebrew  

16 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Austro-Hungarian 

18 

1 

5  50 

5  50 

Do                                     .... 

Russian     

16 

li 

5  50 

5  50 

Cashier  

(0) 

20 

4 

5.50 

5  50 

Saleswoman                               

American  

17 

5  50 

5  50 

Do 

Irish 

28 

3i 

6  00 

Do 

American  

20 

1 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

German 

23 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Irish  

23 

7 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

English 

19 

I 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Welsh  

30 

2* 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Irish 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do. 

Italian  

(a) 

34 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

Roumanian 

17 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Do.  .          

Russian  Hebrew  

17 

U 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

do       

19 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

do 

19 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

German  Hebrew  

19 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Austro-Hungarian  

18 

J 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

German 

19 

31 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

do  

18 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

25 

6  00 

3  50 

Do 

Russian  Polish  

20 

il 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

German 

18 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

American  

23 

4 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

German 

30 

6 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

do 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

do 

90 

6 

6  00 

6  00 

Do.    .            

Russian  Hebrew  

17 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

German     

28 

9 

6  00 

3  50 

Do 

Roumanian 

19 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

German  

19 

6 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

do 

25 

14 

6  00 

3  50 

Do  

English  

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Cashier 

American 

19 

f 

6  00 

•   6  00 

Milliner  

.  ..do  

19 

I5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

do     

17 

3 

6  00 

Do 

do 

28 

10 

6  00 

Mail-order  filer 

do  

21 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman 

Swedish 

22 

g 

6  50 

6  50 

Do 

American  

22 

4 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

English 

28 

11 

6.50 

6  50 

Do               

Irish          

20 

4 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

American     

30 

4 

6.50 

2.00 

Do 

Polish  Hebrew 

20 

5 

6  50 

6  50 

Do                                     

German     

19 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Cashier... 

Roumanian  .  .  . 

17 

i 

7.00 

7.00 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Half-time  rate  (half-time  worker). 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING    AT  HOME— Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman                        

American  

25 

2 

$7  00 

$7  00 

Do 

German 

19 

5 

7  00 

7  00 

Do                       

Russian  Hebrew  

24 

7 

7.00 

7  00 

Do 

do 

21 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

do 

(a) 

51 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Roumanian           

17 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

21 

5 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Bohemian  

18 

2 

7.00 

7  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

21 

6 

7  00 

7  00 

Do                 

do  

19 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Assistant  cashier 

Irish 

22 

7 

7  00 

7  00 

Saleswoman  

American  

25 

5 

7.00 

6.00 

Do 

Bohemian 

18 

4 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

German 

21 

7 

7  00 

3  00 

Cashier 

American  .           

20 

4 

7.00 

3.50 

Saleswoman 

Austro-Hungarian 

25 

1 

7  00 

4  00 

Do 

German  

35 

JL 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

20 

2 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

American  

18 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Irish 

23 

2 

7  00- 

4.00 

Do 

do 

25 

7 

7  00 

7  00 

Department  head 

German              

22 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Swedish 

21 

4 

7  00 

7  00 

Saleswoman 

do       

19 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

American 

22 

3 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

German  

23 

7 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Russian                     .  . 

19 

2 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

Austro-H  ungarian 

17 

2 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Polish 

21 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Swedish 

26 

I 

7  00 

3  00 

Do 

German          

23 

6 

7.00 

3.00 

Do 

do 

21 

5 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

American               

17 

| 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

Austro-Hungarian 

20 

1 

7  50 

7.50 

Do 

Russian  

20 

4 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

German 

34 

10 

7.50 

7.50 

Do  

American  

35 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

do 

19 

2 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Polish 

24 

g 

8  00 

8.00 

Do  .. 

Irish..               

25 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

German 

24 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Do... 

Bohemian  

(a) 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Irish 

» 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Do... 

German  Hebrew  

24 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Do  

Lithuanian  

(a) 

(a) 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

American 

IS 

1   2 

8.00 

3.50 

Do... 

....  do  

23 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Do.. 

(0) 

19 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

American 

26 

g 

8.00 

8.00 

Cashier  

Russian  Polish    

22 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

Department  head 

\merican 

23 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Saleswoman 

German 

24 

5 

8  00 

6.00 

Do  

Russian  Hebrew  

19 

4| 

8.00 

8.00 

Department  head 

American 

22 

3 

8.00 

Saleswoman 

do 

29 

3 

8  50 

8  50 

Do  

German 

26 

10 

8.50 

2.00 

Do     . 

Irish 

21 

4 

9  00 

9.00 

Department  head  

Dutch  

23 

5 

9.00 

4.00 

Saleswoman  . 

German 

40 

15 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

Irish 

22 

2 

9  00 

(a) 

Do  

English 

21 

6 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

French 

25 

12 

9  00 

9.00 

Do  

Scotch  

22 

3 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

German 

33 

15 

9.00 

4.00 

Do... 

Russian  Hebrew  .  .  . 

22 

6 

9.00 

9.00 

Do  . 

do  

25 

12 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

American 

23 

8 

9.00 

4.00 

Do  

Irish  

25 

5 

9.00 

9.00 

Inspector.  .  . 

German.  .  . 

23 

7 

9.00 

9.00 

•  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE.    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL,  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Cashier  

English  Hebrew  

20 

6 

$9.00 

$9  00 

Milliner 

American  . 

21 

8 

9  00 

4  00 

Saleswoman 

do 

21 

i 

9  50 

9  50 

Do 

English  

35 

16 

10  00 

5  00 

Do 

do 

32 

15 

10  00 

5  00 

Do     . 

Irish  

27 

13 

10.00 

10  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

22 

5 

10  00 

10  00 

Department  head  

....  do  

20 

4 

10.00 

10  00 

Saleswoman 

American                    » 

23 

7 

10  00 

5  00 

Do 

Irish  

26 

12 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

American 

20 

i 

10  00 

Do 

Bohemian  

26 

4 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

Irish  . 

5 

10.00 

10  00 

Do 

American  

28 

9 

10.00 

10.00 

Do  • 

(a) 

23 

10 

10.00 

10  00 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

3 

10  00 

10  00 

Saleswoman 

do       .... 

20 

24 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

Swedish 

24 

10  00 

10  00 

Do 

German      

23 

10 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

Russian 

24 

4 

10  00 

10  00 

Milliner 

Irish           

35 

13 

10.00 

4.00 

\merican 

42 

1 

10  50 

10.50 

Do 

do  

27 

13 

11.00 

11.00 

Do 

Dutch 

(a) 

10 

11.00 

(a) 

Do 

do  

(a) 

10 

*  11.00 

(a) 

Do 

Irish 

23 

4 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

German  

24 

9 

12.00 

4.00 

Do 

American 

35 

1 

12.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew  

23 

15 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

do 

22 

10 

12.00 

12.00 

Buyer                    

Irish  

25 

8 

12.00 

12.00 

Department  head 

German 

33 

12 

12.00 

4.00 

Saleswoman    

do  

40 

7 

12.00 

(a) 

Do 

Irish 

25 

10 

12.00 

6.00 

a  Not  reported. 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

I 

American 

17 

(c) 

y6* 

2 

Cashier 

.do  

14 

8 

(«) 

3 

German 

29 

10 

11 

4 

Inspector 

Hebrew  

18 

6 

(c) 

5 

do 

American 

17 

10 

1* 

6 

Department  head 

.do... 

33 

13 

lP 

7 

Saleswoman 

do 

21 

(c) 

(0 

g 

do 

Hebrew  

15 

4 

(«) 

g 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

35 

10 

9 

10 

Cashier 

American  .  .  . 

21 

8 

3 

11 

Saleswoman 

do     .                    

35 

10 

1 

12 

do 

German  

26 

6 

2 

13 

do 

American     

20 

10 

(c) 

14 

...do... 

Irish... 

19 

12 

(<•) 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).  Excellent="Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE    I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Concluded. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Irish 

30 

11 

$12.50 

$4.00 

Demonstrator                                       

Russian  Hebrew  

(a) 

3 

13.00 

13.00 

Irish 

29 

14.00 

6  00 

do 

27 

5 

14  50 

4.00 

Do 

do..                        

28 

5 

15.00 

6.00 

Do 

Dutch 

22 

7 

15.00 

15.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew  

23 

3 

15.00 

(a) 

Do 

Bohemian 

30 

15 

15.00 

15.00 

Department  head                          

German  

32 

9 

15.00 

(a) 

Manager 

English                            

33 

18 

15.00 

(a) 

German 

25 

10 

15.00 

15.00 

Do 

American  .  .        

29 

5 

18.00 

8.50 

Russian  Hebrew 

33 

16 

20.00 

20.00 

Saleswoman                                    *    

German  

26 

11 

23.00 

4.00 

Do 

Polish 

18 

2 

a 

6.00 

Do                                        

German  

(0) 

2 

a 

5.00 

Do 

American  .         

as 

(a) 

a 

6.00 

Do 

German 

25 

12 

a 

5.00 

Do 

do  

25 

3 

a 

5.00 

American 

(a) 

15 

(a 

6.00 

?4 

3 

(a 

4.00 

Do 

do.. 

25 

1 

(a) 

2.50 

do 

24 

7 

(a) 

3.00 

Saleswoman 

American  

27 

14 

(0) 

5.00 

Average  

622.8 

c5.4 

68.05 

<*6.49 

English  Hebrew 

22 

6 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

(a) 

22 

6 

14.00 

14.00 

Do 

German 

28 

13 

16.00 

4.00 

Average 

«24 

«8.3 

«14.00 

«10.00 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  18.5,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  192,  number  reported. 


d  Based  on  188,  number  reported. 
<  Based  on  3,  number  reported. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (a) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.03 
4.50 
4.50 
4.63 
5.00 
5.00 
5.07 
5.12 
5.65 
5.88 
6.00 
6.00 

$0.60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

$2.50 
3.36 
rf4.30 
3.50 
do.  QQ 
<4.90 
2.90 
3.50 
4.30 
4.00 
3.50 
3.72 
2.90 
4.00 

Bad 

Bad  

Yes... 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Fair  
Good  

Excellent 

Good  
do  
.do  

Yes  
Yes  

Yes... 

do 

Excellent 

Yes  .. 



Good... 
do 

Good  

.do  

Yes  
Yes...  .  . 

do 

do 

Yes  .. 



...do... 
do 

do  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

Excellent  
Good  

do 

Excellent 

Yes     . 

Good  
do 

Yes  
Yes  

.60 

Excellent.. 

Excellent.. 

Yes  

Not  reported. 


d  Partially  supported. 


e  Drawing  upon  savings. 


49450°— S.  Doc.  045,  01-2,  vol.  5- 


-10 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

15 

Saleswoman 

American 

20 

13 

(a) 

16 

do 

do 

24 

12 

i 

17 

.do  

Irish.. 

20 

(°) 

(•) 

18 

Cashier 

do 

18 

9 

(a) 

19 

Saleswoman  

Polish  

17 

(a) 

(a) 

20 

do 

American 

20 

(°) 

(a) 

21 

.do  

...do... 

35 

(a) 

(a) 

22 

do 

do 

21 

3 

(a) 

23 

.  .do... 

...do.  .  .          .„>.. 

(a) 

(a) 

J, 

24 

do 

Polish 

18 

9 

(«) 

25 

Demonstrator    .          

American  

19 

5 

(a) 

26 

Saleswoman 

German 

21 

8 

(a) 

27 

Head  saleswoman    

American  

25 

(°) 

1 

28 

Saleswoman 

German                          ^ 

22 

(°) 

5 

29 

Department  head  

American  .  .  . 

26 

8 

4 

30 

Saleswoman 

do  

29 

g 

2 

31 

do 

Irish 

24 

9 

(a) 

32 

do 

American 

25 

13 

(a) 

33 

do 

Irish 

38 

9 

(a) 

34 

do 

American 

20 

5 

11* 

35 

do 

do 

28 

9 

2 

36 

do 

English  .  . 

48 

8 

3 

37 

do 

Irish 

23 

7 

3 

38 

do 

American  (colored). 

48 

5 

6 

39 

Milliner 

English 

26 

6 

49; 

40 

Mail-order  clerk 

American  .  . 

25 

3 

9 

41 

do 

Hebrew 

26 

12 

(a) 

42 

Saleswoman 

American 

27 

7 

2 

43 

do 

do 

50 

13 

3 

44 

do 

Russian  Hebrew.   .. 

21 

(°) 

(a) 

45 

do 

American 

40 

8 

(0) 

46 

Demonstrator 

...do... 

40 

12 

16 

47 

Saleswoman 

.do 

56 

12 

6 

48 

Hairdresser                                          .  . 

...do... 

27 

7 

(a) 

49 

Saleswoman 

do 

38 

7 

1  8 

50 

do 

Irish  

25 

10 

(«) 

51 

do 

American 

31 

10 

(a) 

52 

do 

do  

22 

12 

(a) 

53 

do 

Hebrew  

20 

6 

(a) 

54 

Telephone  operator 

American  

33 

(a) 

1    6 

55 

Saleswoman 

German. 

30 

(a) 

12 

56 

do 

American  .  .  . 

(a) 

(a) 

H 

57 

do 

do  ... 

57 

(°) 

8 

58 

do 

German  

34 

m 

4 

59 

do 

American  ... 

56 

(a) 

6 

60 

do 

25 

10 

(a) 

61 

Saleswoman 

.do... 

37 

6 

i* 

62 

do 

do 

30 

6 

6 

63 

do 

.  ...do  

27 

9 

(a) 

64 

do 

German 

38 

8 

7 

65 

do 

American  .  .  . 

48 

6 

15 

66 

do 

do 

25 

8 

4 

67 

do 

...do.... 

28 

8 

(a) 

68 

Laundress 

Irish 

35 

'ix 

69 

German 

24 

4 

70 

Saleswoman 

do  

20 

(a) 

3 

71 

do 

French  

27 

(a) 

7 

72 

do 

American  ...   .          

23 

8 

2 

73 

do 

...do.... 

19 

7 

3T65 

74 

Cashier 

Irish  

20 

8 

5 

75 

Saleswoman                         

Canadian  

50 

(a) 

*H 

76 

do 

American  

45 

(a) 

(•) 

77 

Department  head  .  .          

English  

26 

8 

3 

78 

Canadian 

24 

12 

(?) 

79 

do 

Irish               

25 

10 

(a) 

80 

do 

American  

42 

(a) 

(°) 

81 

...do.... 

German... 

26 

(°) 

w 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

A  vertigo 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.32 
6.37 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.54 
6.59 
6.59 
6.64 
6.73 
6.93 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.54 
7.  (58 
7.69 
7.69 
7.69 
7.70 
7.75 
7.85 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

$0.60 
.00 

.60 

$4.15 
4.60 
5.10 
5.00 

Excellent    

Excellent... 

Yes 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 



Good  
Excellent  

....do  
Good  

Yes  

Yes  .. 

do 

do  .   ... 

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

4.40 
4.00 
5.00 
3.58 
3  43 

Good 

do 

Yes 

do     

Excellent  
Good  
Excellent  

Good 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes 

Excellent... 
Good  

do 

.60 
.60 
.60 
(a) 

(a) 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.96 
3.90 
4.00 

(2» 

4.75 
3.40 
66.40 
4.70 
4.00 
5.60 
5.90 
2.29 
5.35 
2.51 
4.50 
3.43 
4.65 
67.00 
3.20 
3.90 
5.45 
66.32 
3.50 
4.15 
c3.68 
2.90 
3.00 
2.90 
5.  65 
3.50 
7.00 
3.75 
4.00 
5.50 
5.00 
3.00 
1.94 
3.90 
6.00 
5.09 
5.09 



Fair  
Excellent  

Fair  
Excellent  
do 

No  
Yes  
Yes 

do 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

Good  

Excellent  .  . 

8 

Good  
do  

8 

No  

Yes  .. 

do 

do 

Yes 

"  '  "(a")"  "  " 

Good  
do 

...do  
do     

Yes  

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent     . 

Excellent  
Good  

Fair 

Yes  
Yes  

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

$2.29 

Good 

do 

(a) 
"".'67' 

do 

Bad 

Yes  ..   . 

do 

Good 

Yes 

do  
Excellent 

do  
Excellent  

Good  ..<! 

No  
Yes  
Yes  

No 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

"".'GO' 

.60 

.60 
.30 
.GO 

.do  

3.20 

Good  

do  
Fair  
Excellent 

do  
do  
do  

Yes  
Yes  
Yes... 

.     .do  

Excellent  
do  
Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

Yes 

'"3."  32" 

do  

Good 

do 

1.50 
2.50 

Fair 

do  

Yes...  . 

Good 

do 

Yes 

.60 
(a) 

« 

(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 

Excellent  

Excellent  

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Fair  

Good 

Yes  

S! 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes  
Yes 

(a) 

: 
: 

(a) 

(0) 
(0) 

(") 

(a) 
(a) 

Fair        (0> 

3.82 

Good 

.<)0 
.60 

do 

do  

Yes  

(a) 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent  

Excellent  
do 

Yes  

Yes...  . 

do 

.60 

5.90 
4.52 
.97 
6.00 
5.00 

<°5>40 
4.03 
4.18 
6.05 
5.58 
5.00 
6.02 
3.70 
3.47 
4.75 

""i.'so" 

2.91 
(«) 

(°) 
(a) 

do  
do  

Fair 

do  
do  
Fair           .   . 

Yes  

Yes  

.GO 

(«) 

w 

(a) 

Excellent  
Fair  

(«) 

(«) 
(°) 
Excellent  
Good  

Fair           

(«) 

(°) 

Jt... 

Yes        .  . 

(a) 

(0).co 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.94 

Good 

Excellent  
Good... 

Excellent  
..do  

Yes  
Yes  

(a) 

.do 

Good     .  .  . 

Yes  ..  .  . 

do 

do 

Yes 

...do.... 

...do  

Yes... 

3.47 

.do 

do 

Yes     .  .  . 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Yes... 

6  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 


c  Partially  supported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

82 

Laundress  

Irish 

55 

4 

3 

83 

Alteration  hand.  .  . 

Swedish 

23 

(a\ 

(a\ 

84 

Hair  dresser  

German 

22 

(a) 

(a\ 

85 

Saleswoman  

Irish 

24 

9 

ta\ 

86 

do 

19 

(a) 

87 

.do  

Canadian 

25 

10 

(a\ 

88 

do 

25 

g 

A 

89 

.do    .               

Irish 

28 

11 

1 

90 

Department  head 

28 

g 

12 

91 

Saleswoman  

American 

25 

3 

2 

92 

do  

do 

26 

g 

2  2 

93 

Fur  sewer  .         

do                               \ 

45 

14 

8 

94 

Saleswoman 

35 

(a\ 

(a\ 

95 

do 

Bohemian 

24 

8« 

(a~\ 

96 

do 

30 

8 

6 

97 

do 

German 

27 

7 

fa\ 

98 

Appointment  clerk  

French 

25 

13 

(a) 

99 

Department  head  .  . 

American 

20 

g 

(a) 

100 

Saleswoman  

do 

27 

g 

g 

101 

do 

Bohemian 

29 

g 

g 

102 

Alteration  hand  

Irish 

35 

(a) 

3 

103 

Saleswoman 

do 

24 

(a) 

13 

104 

.do  

German 

34 

(a) 

15 

105 

S  tenographer 

25 

g 

(a) 

106 

Saleswoman  

do 

24 

3 

(o) 

107 

do 

do 

26 

(a) 

(a) 

108 

.do    

English 

26 

(   Jg 

4 

109 

do 

American 

24 

10 

(a) 

110 

do            

do 

28 

11 

(a) 

111 

do 

do 

27 

10 

g 

112 

do            

Irish 

22 

(a) 

(a) 

113 

do 

do 

32 

g 

7 

114 

do 

(0) 

45 

9 

(a) 

115 

do 

English 

27 

(a) 

g  6 

116 

Department  head  

American 

23 

(a) 

3 

117 

Saleswoman 

do 

32 

15 

(a) 

118 

do               

do 

35 

10 

(a) 

119 

do 

do 

37 

g 

2 

120 

do 

do 

28 

10 

121 

do 

do 

43 

g 

4 

122 

do               

do 

38 

6 

13 

123 

do 

do 

40 

g 

2 

124 

do 

Irish 

45 

7 

6« 

125 

do 

35 

g 

2X 

126 

do 

Irish 

35 

8 

9 

127 

do 

American 

23 

12 

(a) 

128 

do 

do 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

129 

do 

do 

37 

1    g 

^    g 

130 

do               

Irish 

32 

(a) 

5 

131 

Mail-order  clerk 

Canadian 

43 

1   6 

412 

132 

Saleswoman  

American 

23 

11 

a* 

133 

do 

do 

28 

(a) 

(•) 

134 

Dressmaker  

Irish 

(a) 

(a) 

13 

135 

Saleswoman 

do 

35 

(a) 

12 

136 

.do  

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

4 

137 

do 

Irish 

40 

(a) 

(a) 

138 

..do.... 

(a) 

35 

(a) 

4A 

139 

do 

American 

(a) 

(a) 

15 

140 

..do.... 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

20 

141 

do 

Russian 

17 

(a) 

2 

142 

...do.... 

.do  

21 

(a) 

4 

143 

do 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

144 

do  

American  

29 

13 

(a) 

Average 

d29.2 

«8.  5 

/5.  6 

o  Not  reported. 

b  Flat  wage;  no  deductions  made  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

c  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

d  Based  on  136,  number  reported. 

«  Based  on  99,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  85,  number  reported, 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL..— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$8.00 
68.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.62 
8.64 
8.65 
8.65 
8.83 
8.95 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
610.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.78 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.50 
12.86 
12.98 
13.00 
13.85 
14.42 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
18.00 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a 

(« 

: 

E 

(« 

$0.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

$3.12 
4.15 
4.15 
5.40 
3.90 
5.00 
5.75 
5.96 
4.70 
5.90 
5.30 
3.33 
5.25 
4.50 
5  95 

$0.94 
(•) 
1.00 

Excellent 

Fair 

Yes 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

do 

Excellent 

Yes 

do 

.do       .  . 

Yes 

Good  
Excellent. 
Good 



do  
Good  

do 

Yes  

Yes... 

Yes 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Yes  

(a) 
1.00 

"~3.~  33" 
3.46 

do 

do 

Yes 

do  
Excellent. 



do  
Excellent  

Yes  
Yes.   . 

do  
Good 



Fair  

Excellent 

Yes  

(a) 
No 

Bad 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent  

Good      .     .  . 

Yes  

Yes     . 

Excellent 

3.75 
6  80 

Fair  
Excellent 

Fair  

Good      .  .   . 

Yes  
Yes... 

.60 
.60 

""(a)"" 

(a) 

(•) 

.60 
.60 
.60 

3.97 
3.40 
3.00 
4.75 
6.00 
10.00 
3.90 
6.00 
6.00 
5.90 
6.77 
3.75 
6.00 
4.37 
5.90 
7.25 
7.00 
4.00 
2.90 
3.32 
4.53 
5.90 
4.25 
8.46 
4.25 
7  00 

.75 

Good 

do 

Yes 

do 

do  

Yes  

1.00 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

do 

do 

Yes 

(a) 

M 

(a) 
Good 

(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
Good     

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes  

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent 

do    

Yes  

do 

Excellent  .  . 

Yes     . 

.60 

""".'to' 

""."66" 
.60 
(a) 

(°) 

""."eo" 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

1.60 

...do.... 
Fair 

do  

Fair            ..  . 

Yes  

Yes  .. 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Good  
Excellent  
do       .... 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

""3."  66" 

Good...... 
Excellent. 



Good 

(a) 
(«) 

3.00 
3.32 

(0) 

(a) 
Good 

(a) 
(a) 
Good 

3 

do  
Excellent 

do  

Excellent  

Yes  
Yes  

do 

.do  

Yes  

C8.50 
1.15 

Good  
Excellent. 
Good  
Fair 

Good  
Excellent  
Good  

do       .  . 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

Yes...  . 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
(a) 
.60 
.60 
.60 
(•) 

: 

(a) 

: 

(•) 
W 
W 

W.60 

4.50 
5.40 
7.40 
7.40 
3.93 
3.50 
6.05 
8.63 
6.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
7.40 



Good  
do 



do  

Fair 

Yes  
Yes  

do 

Excellent  

Yes  

do 

do    

Yes  

9.09 
(a) 

Excellent 

do 

Yes... 

(a) 
Excellent 

(a) 

Excellent  

(a) 
Yes  

... 

: 

(°) 
(°) 
(«) 
(°) 
M 

(a) 

(°) 
1.75 

Good  
Excellent 

Fair  
Excellent  

(0) 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 
(a) 
(°) 
(a) 
(a) 
Excellent 

Yes  
Yes  

(°) 
(a) 
(°) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

*    (0) 

Yes 

W 
(• 
(« 

(a 
(a 

: 

(fl 

(0 

(a 
Good 

08.17 

A.  59 

<4.77 

il.ll 

g  Based  on  127  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  details. 

A  Based  on  95,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  118. 

i  Based  on  142,  number  reporting. 

i  Based  on  26,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  110. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
i  contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

14 

i 

91    QQ 

Do        

...do.... 

Swedish 

16 

_4S 

1  00 

i  on 

Do 

do 

20 

i 

1  00 

Do... 

do.... 

Swedish 

16 

1 

1  00 

1  00 

Do 

(a) 

German 

21 

1  52 

1    ^2 

Do  

Apprentice.. 

Bohemian 

16 

6 

1  50 

1  50 

Feather  dusters  .  . 

Bunch  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 

15 

r- 

2  00 

2  on 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

16 

24 

o  oo 

Do 

do  

do 

16 

1 

2  00 

o  nn 

Do 

do 

16 

i 

2  00 

o  on 

Men's  clothing  

do.... 

Bohemian 

13 

1 

2  00 

9  oo 

Do  

Finisher  

do. 

15 

1 

2  00 

2  00 

Women's  clothing  

Apprentice. 

German 

16 

5 

2  50 

2  50 

Men's  clothing 

Sleeve  finisher 

14 

6 

3  00 

o  no 

Do... 

Hand  worker  . 

do 

20 

7*5 

3  00 

3  00 

Do 

Finisher 

do 

19 

4 

3  00 

3  00 

Do  

Collar  worker.  . 

do 

16 

i 

3  00 

3  00 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Apprentice 

American 

21 

P 

3  00 

3  00 

Do... 

...do.... 

do 

17 

3  00 

3  00 

Millinery.. 

do 

Bohemian 

16 

j 

3  50 

3  50 

Do  

do  

do 

16 

f 

3  50 

3  50 

Laundry 

(a) 

Polish 

16 

J 

3  50 

3  50 

Do... 

Shaker.  .  .  . 

do 

13 

i 

3  50 

3  50 

Do 

Neckband  ironer 

Swedish 

15 

1 

3  50 

3  50 

Millinery 

(a) 

16 

L 

3  50 

3  50 

Do 

(«) 

Irish 

17 

l2 

4  00 

4  00 

Men's  clothing  

Hand  worker  

American 

17 

3 

&4  00 

C4  00 

Do 

Filer 

Swedish 

16 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Do  

Sleeve  finisher  

German 

17 

2 

4  00 

4  00 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Bottler  and  labeler 

American 

16 

li 

4  00 

4  00 

Candy  factory 

Packer 

Polish 

16 

(a)' 

4  00 

4  00 

Millinery... 

Trimmer. 

Bohemian 

17 

3 

4  16 

4  16 

Millinery,  wholesale  

(a) 

German 

21 

6 

4  50 

4  50 

Men's  clothing  

Sleeve  finisher 

Bohemian 

20 

51 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

Pocket  maker 

27 

10 

4  65 

4  00 

Women's  clothing.. 

Seamstress. 

German 

19 

2 

4  75 

Do 

Finisher 

Bohemian 

17 

5  00 

5  00 

Laundry  

Marker  and  sorter 

Swedish 

16 

P 

5  00 

5  00 

Candy  factory 

Candy  maker 

American 

16 

£ 

5  00 

5  00 

Do  - 

Sorter  

German 

16 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Bottle  filler 

American 

18 

5  00 

5  00 

Millinery  

Frame  maker  .  . 

do 

18 

TTF 

p 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Trimmer 

Bohemian 

26 

10 

5  00 

5  00 

Millinery,  wholesale  

do.... 

German 

40 

10 

5  00 

5  00 

Bottles.. 

Net  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 

17 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Tea  and  coffee 

Packer 

Danish 

17 

1* 

5  00 

5  00 

Men's  clothing  

Hand  worker 

Bohemian 

15 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Medical  supplies 

Bandage  roller 

do 

24 

34 

5  00 

*  00 

Telephone  

Operator 

Irish 

19 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Bakery    .. 

leer 

Bohemian 

17 

1 

b  5  00 

C5  00 

Men's  clothing  

Collar  maker 

Polish 

14 

•& 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Hand  worker 

Bohemian 

15 

1 

6  5  00 

C5  00 

Do... 

do.... 

do 

17 

2i 

&  5  00 

«5  00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

do 

16 

if 

&5  00 

C5  00 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 

Folder... 

Austrian 

16 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

do 

Russian  Polish  . 

16 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

General  helper 

American 

17 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Millinery,  wholesale. 

*     (a) 

German 

18 

3 

5.25 

5  95 

Millinery.. 

Maker  and  trimmer 

do 

21 

4 

5  50 

5  50 

Printing  and  publishing... 

Binder 

Irish 

18 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Piano  factory  . 

Machine  operator 

American 

17 

2 

&5  50 

C5  50 

Shoe  factory  
Laundry    .  .     . 

Lacer  

Bundle  taker 

Irish  

German 

16 
17 

1 
1 

5.50 
&5.  50 

5.50 
c5.50 

Do... 

Fine  ironer.  .  . 

....do  

20 

f 

5.50 

5.50 

Do.. 

Collar  ironer 

do 

18 

| 

5.50 

4.00 

Piano  factory 

Stock  girl 

American 

20 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Wire  hat  frames... 

Frame  maker... 

English  

24 

4 

6.00 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

c  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Bakery 

Baker. 

Swedish 

23 

3 

a  $6  00 

$6  00 

Telephone 

Operator 

English 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 

Binder 

American 

17 

2 

66  00 

CQ  00 

Do 

do 

Irish 

30 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Do                     

do.... 

do 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Men's  clothing 

Pants  finisher 

Italian 

55 

7 

6  00 

5  00 

Do 

Sleeve  finisher  

Bohemian 

18 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Finisher 

do 

17 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Do  

Buttonhole  maker  

do.. 

16 

1 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

Button  sewer 

do 

18 

4 

6  00 

6  00 

Do  

Machine  operator  

do  

17 

2 

6.00 

6  00 

Do                   

do.  .  . 

Swedish 

18 

2 

6  00 

2  00 

Do 

do 

do 

30 

•  4 

6  00 

2  00 

Do 

...do... 

Bohemian 

19 

2 

&G  00 

c6  00 

Do 

do 

do 

21 

4 

6  6  00 

cQ  00 

Do  

General  worker  

Austro  -  Hunga- 

21 

6 

6.00 

6  00 

Laundry  

Starcher  

rian. 
Irish.. 

30 

2 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

Wristband  ironer 

Polish 

15 

3 

6  00 

6  00 

Millinery,  wholesale  

Maker.  .  . 

Irish  

32 

12 

6.00 

4.00 

Millinery.    . 

(<*) 

German 

29 

10 

Mi.on 

c6  00 

Millinery,  wholesale  

(d) 

do  

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do                ... 

W 

English     Cana- 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Millinery  

Chipper  and  liner  

dian. 
Irish 

20 

1 

6.00 

6  00 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Trimmer 

American 

21 

6 

6  00 

4  00 

Millinery  

Supply  trimmer  

German  .    ... 

19 

H 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

(d) 

Swedish 

19 

3 

6  00 

(d) 

Men's  clothing  

Baster  

American  

38 

15 

6.04 

6.04 

Neckwear 

Necktie  worker. 

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

5 

6  25 

6.25 

Printing  and  publishing 

Floor  girl 

Bohemian 

19 

3 

6  50 

6  50 

Sample  paster  

American 

19 

U 

66.50 

c6.50 

Shoe  factory 

Trimmer 

do 

18 

3 

6  50 

6  50 

Laundry  

Ladies'  clothes  worker  .... 

Swedish  .  

24 

3 

6.50 

2.00 

Do 

Collar  ironer 

Polish 

19 

6 

6  50 

6  50 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do  

Sorter,  folder,  and  stitcher. 
Folder.   . 

German  
do 

21 
16 

7 
1 

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 

Millinery 

(d) 

do 

18 

4 

b  7  00 

07  00 

DO......:::::::::::::: 

Maker  

Austro  -  Hunga- 

22 

4 

7.00 

6.00 

Do  

Preparer  

rian. 
German  

23 

i 

7.00 

3.00 

Men's  clothing  

Lapel  maker  .  . 

Polish 

17 

r 

&  7.  00 

c7.00 

Do. 

Trimmer 

Bohemian 

17 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Tailoress 

17 

I 

7  00 

7  00 

Laundry... 

Folder 

do 

17 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Operator 

do 

22 

6 

7  00 

7  00 

Do... 

Collar  ironer  .  

Polish 

19 

2 

67.00 

c7.00 

Do 

Shirt-waist  ironer 

Swedish 

26 

3 

7  00 

3  25 

Do 

Starcher 

do 

21 

x 

7  00 

3  00 

Do  

Body  ironer.  .  . 

Polish 

17 

3* 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

do 

16 

1 

7  00 

7  00 

Do... 

Neckband  ironer.  .  .  . 

Swedish 

19 

2i 

7.00 

7.00 

Do    ... 

Marker 

Irish 

16 

if 

7.00 

7.00 

Women's  clothing  

Dressmaker  

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

2* 

7.00 

7.00 

Electrical  supplies  

Wire  winder. 

\inorican 

16 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

O  vergaiters  . 

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

3* 

7  00 

7.00 

Musical  supplies  

Music-roll  maker  

Swedish  

20 

2i 

67.00 

C7.00 

Men's  clothing  

Lapel  maker  .  . 

Bohomian. 

20 

3* 

67.00 

c7.00 

Do 

Hand  worker 

do 

16 

1 

67  00 

c7.00 

Wire  hat  frames  

Assistant  forewoman  

English  

20 

9 

7.00 

3.00 

Embroidery 

Embroiderer  . 

A  mrrirnn 

17 

JL 

7.00 

7.00 

Boxes 

Box  maker 

do 

23 

9 

67  00 

c7.00 

Electrical  supplies  

Coil  maker  

Austro  -  Hunga- 

27 

12 

7.00 

7.00 

Bakery... 

Baker.  .  . 

rian. 
Polish.. 

21 

5 

67.00 

C7.00 

a  Including  meals. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

c  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 

d  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.) 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver-  * 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Trunk  factory  

Suit-case  liner  

German 

28 

3 

$7  00 

$7  00 

Mail  order 

(a) 

do 

18 

i 

7  oo 

7  00 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 

Binder... 

American  .  . 

18 

I5 

6  7  50 

07  50 

Do           ... 

do 

Irish 

23 

41 

7  50 

7  50 

Do... 

Cotton  folder  

Bohemian  .  . 

23 

7 

7  50 

7  50 

Do 

Assistant  forewoman 

do 

22 

8 

7  50 

7  50 

Laundry 

Yoker 

Polish 

23 

g 

7  50 

7  50 

Do 

Neckband  ironer  

do 

21 

8 

7  50 

7  50 

Millinery 

Maker 

American 

19 

2 

7  50 

7  50 

Shoe  factory  ... 

Machine  operator  

German   ... 

20 

6 

7  50 

7  50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder 

do 

*     25 

9 

8  00 

4  oo 

Do         

Floor  girl  

.do.    . 

24 

9 

8  00 

3  00 

Do 

(a) 

do 

22 

6 

6  8  00 

c8  00 

Laundry  

Collar  worker  

American  

23 

8 

b  8.00 

c8  00 

Do 

(a) 

German 

21 

7 

b  8  00 

c8  00 

Do  

Body  ironer  

Swedish  

23 

4 

8.00 

4  00 

Do 

Marker  and  sorter 

German 

24 

gl 

8  00 

2  50 

Do  

Neckband  ironer  

Swedish  

22 

4 

8.00 

4  00 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Bohemian 

18 

4JL 

8  00 

8  00 

Do  

Buttonhole  maker  

do  

25 

5 

8.00 

3.00 

Do 

Annhole  baster 

do 

20 

6 

8  00 

8  00 

Do... 

Tailoress  

German  

28 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Machine  operator.  ... 

Russian  Hebrew 

27 

10 

8.00 

8  00 

Millinery  

Maker... 

American  

29 

3 

8.00 

Do 

do  ... 

German  

22 

7 

t>8.00 

c8  00 

Do 

Trimmer 

Swedish 

29 

12 

8  00 

5  00 

Do                

.do  

German  

21 

4 

8.00 

5.00 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

Bohemian... 

21 

3 

68.00 

c8  00 

Photographer's  supplies  .  .  . 

Negative  worker  

German.  .  . 

28 

f 

8.00 

(a) 

Boxes 

Fancy-box  maker  ... 

.do  

31 

14 

8.00 

4.61 

Candy  factory 

Packer 

do 

23 

8 

8.00 

8  00 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

Swedish  

25 

6 

8.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

German 

21 

6 

68.00 

c8  00 

Do 

do 

Bohemian 

17 

21 

68  00 

c8  00 

Do 

do 

do  

18 

3 

68.00 

cS.OO 

Do 

Hand  worker 

do 

19 

5 

68.00 

c8  00 

Do 

do 

.do  

17 

4 

68.00 

cS.OO 

Shoe  factory 

Machine  operator 

German 

18 

4 

8.00 

8  00 

Electrical  supplies 

Coil  finisher 

Bohemian 

24 

4 

68  25 

c8  25 

Millinery,  wholesale    and 
retail. 
Men's  clothing 

(a) 
Finisher 

American  
Bohemian...    . 

32 
22 

6 

i 

8.50 
8.50 

8.50 
8.50 

Do 

Machine  operator 

do 

17 

3* 

68.50 

c8  50 

Telephone  

Operator        .       .  . 

Irish  

19 

2 

8.50 

8.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Inserter 

do 

25 

10 

9.00 

9.00 

Do  

Stitcher  

Bohemian  

20 

3 

9.00 

9.00 

Laundry 

Swedish 

22 

6 

69  00 

eg  00 

Do 

Ironer 

do 

24 

1 

9.00 

9  00 

Do 

Machine  ironer 

..do  

35 

12 

9.00 

5.50 

Do 

Collar  ironer 

German 

21 

6 

9.00 

4.00 

Do... 

(a) 

...do  

29 

19 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

Body  ironer 

Swedish 

18 

2 

9.00 

3.50 

Men's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

Bohemian 

19 

4 

69.00 

c9.00 

Buttonhole  maker.. 

.do  

16 

ti 

69.00 

c9.00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

American 

23 

71 

9.00 

9.00 

Do  

do  

Italian  

16 

r 

9.00 

9.00 

Millinery,  wholesale. 

Marker 

American 

18 

i 

9.00 

4.00 

Millinery 

(a) 

German 

19 

2 

69.00 

c9.00 

Millinery,  wholesale  
Women's  clothing 

Trimmer  and  marker  
Dressmaker 

American  
do 

20 
43 

5 
5 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 

Mail  order  

(0) 

Irish  

25 

7 

9.00 

4.00 

Men's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

Bohemian 

18 

4 

69.00 

c9.00 

Do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

19 

4 

69.00 

c9.00 

Do 

do. 

do  

19 

4 

69.00 

c9.00 

Telephone 

Operator 

English 

22 

5 

9.00 

5.00 

Do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

19 

3 

9.12 

9.12 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  dededuction  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

c  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
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FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Millinery 

(a) 

Ironer  

Polish 

20 
24 
32 
22 
28 
25 
30 
45 
(a) 
27 
36 
18 
20 
25 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
22 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
20 
(a) 
24 
26 
45 
34 
19 
37 
21 
40 
21 
35 
20 
30 
24 

22 
21 
21 
18 
22 
21 
27 
20 
22 
18 
24 
18 
30 
24 

20 
19 
22 
30 
30 
21 
29 
27 
39 
23 

6 

32! 
6 
5 
10 
10 
15 
6 
5 
9 
3 
9 
9 
5 
6 
5 
3 
6 
7 
7 
9 
6 
7 
8 
3 

(0) 

8 
3 
30 
7 
5 
15 
8 
19 
7 
10 
4 
13 
10 

9 
10 
8 

w 

4 
7 
5 
7 
3 
12 
1 
14 
10 

2 
2 

7 
10 
10 
4 

8i 

10 
19 
6 

$9.25 
9.50 
69.50 
9.60 
10.00 
610.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
610.00 
10.00 
BIO.  00 
10.00 
10.00 
610.00 
610.00 
610.00 
610.00 
610.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
610.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
610.00 
610.00 
610.00 
610.00 
10.50 
611.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

611.00 
611.00 
12.00 
612.00 
12.00 
12.00 
612.00 
6  12.00 
612.00 
612.00 
612.00 
12.00 
12.00 
612.00 

612.00 
612.00 
612.00 
612.00 
13.00 
613.00 
14.00 
614.00 
615.00 
15.00 

$9.25 
9.50 
c9.50 
9.60 
5.00 
clO.OO 
4.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.00 
10.00 
10.00 
clO.OO 
3.50 
clO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
10.00 
8.00 
10.00 
clO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
clO.OO 
10.50 
cll.OO 
11.00 
4.00 
11.00 
11.00 

cll.OO 
cll.OO 
12.00 
c!2.00 
12.00 

"Vii'oo 

cl2.00 
cl2.00 
C12.00 
cl2.00 
12.00 
12.00 
cl2.00 

c!2.00 
cl2.00 
c!2.00 
cl2.00 
5.00 
cl3.00 
6.00 
c!4.00 
cl5.00 
5.00 

Laundry  

Swedish 

Men's  clothing  

Finisher 

do 

Telephone 

Operator 

American  
Irish  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do  
Laundry 

General  bookbinder  
Binder 

do 

Shirt-waist  ironer 

Swedish 

Do... 

Marker  

Shirt-waist  ironer 

American 

Do 

Swedish 

Do... 

Marker  

American  
Swedish 

Do  
Men's  clothing 

Ironer 

Collar  maker 

Bohemian  
.do  .  . 

Do  

Hand  worker..  . 

Do 

Buttonhole  maker 

do 

Do... 

Machine  operator  

do  

Do.   . 

Buttonhole  maker 

do 

Do 

Collar  maker 

do 

Millinery  

Maker... 

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

w 

Assistant  forewoman  
Hatmaker 

Do 

French  Canadian 
do 

Do 

Do 

do  
German  
American 

Do  

Millinery,  wholesale.  .  . 

Women's  clothing 

Sleeve  maker 

German 

Do  

Electrical  supplies 

Dressmaker  
Wire  tester 

Russian  Hebrew 
American 

Overgaiters  

Machine  operator  
Forewoman 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  
.do  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Straw  hats  
Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator  

do 

Swedish 

Do  

do...                 

Bohemian... 

Do 

Hand  worker 

do 

Do  

do  

do  

Laundry 

Finisher 

Swedish... 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Laundry  
Millinery 

(a) 

Head  starcher       

American  
German  

Cutter 

do 

Women's  clothing  
Men's  clothing 

Dressmaker  .           

....do  

Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian. 
Bohemian  

Do... 

Hand  worker  
Machine  operator 

Do 

do 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Laundry 

Collater  

do  

Marker  and  sorter  
Checker  and  marker  

American  
Irish  

Do  

Millinery,  wholesale  
Millinery 

Head  of  section  
M 

(a) 

i:i 

Hand  worker  

German  

do 

Do... 

American.  .. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Men's  clothing  

Bohemian  
Italian 

Do 

Machine  operator 

Do  

.do  

American  
Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian. 
Bohemian  
do  

Do 

Hand  worker 

Neckwear  

Collar  maker  

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator  

Do 

Collar  worker 

do 

Do               .... 

Machine  operator  

Polish  

Laundry 

Shirt-waist  ironer. 

Swedish 

Men's  clothing  
Women's  clothing  
Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker  
Forewoman  
Machine  operator 

Bohemian... 
Irish  
Bohemian  
Norwegian  
American  .  .  . 

Millinery  . 

Maker  and  trimmer.  .  . 

Millinerv.  wholesale.  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deduction  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

cAmount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Aver- 

Years 

Aver- 

age 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

of 

experi- 
ence. 

age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 

family. 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Bohemian 

19 

5 

a$i5  00 

b  $15  00 

Do 

.do    . 

do 

22 

8 

a  15  00 

b  15  00 

Do 

Hand  worker 

do 

21 

5 

a  15  00 

b  15  00 

Do 

Buttonhole  maker  

.do  .. 

19 

8 

a  16  00 

b  16  00 

Millinery  

Maker  and  trimmer  

Irish  

42 

28 

16.00 

5.00 

Men's  clothing.  .  . 

Hand  worker  

American 

35 

18 

a  16  00 

65  00 

Printing  and  publishing... 

Forewoman  

German.  .  . 

30 

14 

18.00 

18.00 

Millinery  . 

Maker  and  trimmer.  .  . 

Irish 

37 

24 

18  00 

5  00 

Do  

Head  milliner  

German  

30 

10 

18.50 

6.00 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Forewoman 

American  . 

35 

17 

20.00 

5  00 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

Polish 

23 

7 

a  20  00 

b  20  00 

a  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average, 
b  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.     Not  included  in  average. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 

Laundry 

Ironer 

Swedish  .. 

50 

(c) 

32 

2 

do 

do 

German 

50 

(c) 

15 

3 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 

28 

3 

1 

4 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

27 

3 

1 

5 

do 

do  ... 

do 

23 

3 

1 

6 

Paper  boxes 

Folder 

Russian 

22 

2 

2 

7 

do 

Paster 

Lithuanian.. 

21 

6 

4 

8 

Commercial  agency 

Errand  girl 

American 

16 

8 

« 

9 

Wholesale  grocery 

Canner.  . 

Austrian.. 

19 

1 

10 

Soap 

Wiper 

Polish 

17 

6 

(c) 

11 

Glue  

Machine  feeder 

Slovak.. 

35 

1    3 

12 

Cans 

Puncher 

American 

18 

8 

3 

13 

Canning  . 

Stamper  

Polish  

19 

6 

(c) 

14 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

3 

(c) 

15 

.do. 

Top  baster  

Hebrew  

18 

(c) 

<<> 

16 

Paper  boxes 

Stamper 

Polish 

16 

5 

(c) 

17 

Men's  clothing  

Finisher  

Italian  

17 

(e) 

4 

18 

do 

Machine  operator 

Bohemian  

24 

13 

8 

19 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Proof  reader  

English  

29 

(c) 

(c) 

20 

Paper  .  . 

Sorter. 

Galician  

20 

3 

A 

21 

Candy 

Dipper 

Polish 

17 

3 

(«) 

22 

Electrical  supplies 

Winder  

American  

28 

10 

(c) 

23 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Italian 

18 

(c) 

24 

Soap 

Packer 

Polish 

\19 

(c) 

'* 

25 

Cans  .   . 

Coverer 

Lithuanian  

17 

^    2 

2 

26 

Men's  clottiing  

Finisher  

Italian... 

45 

(c) 

6 

27 

Cans  

Stamper  

Irish  

18 

5 

(c) 

28 

do 

Packer 

French 

40 

(c) 

c) 

29 

(c) 

Galician 

18 

A 

30 

Candy  factory 

Packer 

German 

18 

6 

00 

31 

.do. 

Wrapper  

American.  .. 

16 

10 

(c) 

32 

Glove  factory 

Turner 

Polish  

18 

5 

(c) 

33 

Drugs... 

Bottler... 

German.  .  . 

25 

6 

00 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort 
nishings,  etc.).  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good=  "  Fair 
Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  good  service. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Partially  supported. 


(i.  e., 
and 


space,  fur- 
palatable. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Concluded. 


Aver- 

Industry.          > 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 

age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

ings. 

to 

family. 

Millinery  

(a) 

A  merican  

35 

15 

6J?5 

no 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Designer  .  .     . 

Irish  

30 

10 

35. 

X) 

$7.00 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator  
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish  

26 
35 

"i 

3.00 
5.00 

Millinery,  wholesale. 

Millinery 

(a) 

American 

23 

8 

5.00 

Men's  clothing  

Hand  worker  

Bohemian  
American  

23 

17 

9 
3 

3.00 
3.00 

Do 

Coat  finisher  

Millinery  

w 

German.  

22 

4 

4.00 

Average 

C21.9 

<*5.1 

«7.26 

/5.71 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

f  Based  on  274,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  272,  number  reported. 

«  Based  on  192  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  details. 

/Based  on  197  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  details. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (a) 

Grade  of  food.  (*>) 

Sitting 
room 
in  house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

SI.  00 
2.00 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
3.02 
3.03 
3.46 
3.46 
A  3.  50 
3.97 
4.00 
»4.00 
M.OO 
h  4.  00 
A  4.  00 
<4.00 
4.34 
4.50 
4.50 
t'4.50 
A  4.  50 
h  4.  50 
4.60 
4.71 
<4.83 
<4.95 
*4.95 
5.00 
<5.00 
<5.00 
iS.OO 
»'5.00 

(c) 
(c) 

(c) 
d  $2.  99 
d3.00 
d3.00 
<*3.00 
2.69 
«3.29 
3.12 
1  96 



Good... 
Fair  
Bad  

do 

Good... 
Fair  
do  

do. 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

do 

do 

Yes  .. 

$0.60 

'"'.GO' 

Good 

Good  

Yes... 

Fair 

do 

Yes  

/80.94 

Excellent  
Bad 

Fair  
do  . 

Yes  

*„«? 

1  46 

do 

do 

1.45 
2.57 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
1.96 
1.15 
.91 
/4.15 
1.83 
2.00 
4  00 

1.45 

Good 

Bad  

*# 

do 

Good...W.  
Bad  
Fair.,  
Bad 

.60 

Bad  
Fair  
Bad  

do 

No  
Yes  
Yes  

No 

.60 

2.20 
2.73 

Fair 

.do        

No... 

.60 
.60 

do 

do 

Yes  

Excellent     . 

Excellent  
Fair  
Good 

Yes  
Yes  
No 

Fair.....  
Good 

do 

Excellent  
Bad       .... 

Yes  
No  

1  39 

Bad 

1.74 

.do  

Good... 

Ye,".'..... 
Yes  

...... 

d.46 
1.15 
3.00 
/2.41 
2.38 
2.42 
3.15 
3.00 
2.95 

""2."  26" 

Fair  

do 

Bad  
do 

Good 

Good 

r     (?) 

No  

Yes... 

2.41 
.38 

Fair  
do  
Good 

Fair  
Good 

.60 
.60 

do 

Yes  

do  
Bad  

...do... 

do  
do  
Fair.  .  . 

Yes  

No'" 

t Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

/Has  supplemental  earnings. 

a  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

A  Average  earnings  while  at  work;  lay-off  not  reported.    Not  included  in  average. 

<  Flat  wage,  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.   Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nuiD- 
•  ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

34 

Men's  clothing  

Finisher  .  .   . 

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

3 

(0) 

35 

Cans 

Coverer 

Lithuanian 

25 

1  6 

36 

Soap  

Paster  

Polish 

18 

(•) 

37 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

Italian 

17 

6 

(a) 

38 

...do... 

Topbaster..  .. 

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

2 

w 

39 

do 

Finisher 

Russian 

20 

5 

(a) 

40 

Soap  .  .  . 

Paster  

Polish  

18 

(0) 

41 

Paper. 

Sorter 

Galician 

21 

1 

42 

Laundry  .  .  

Mangier  

Polish  

17 

(a) 

T63 

43 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Russian 

28 

(a) 

44 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Binder  

American  

19 

10 

a 

45 

Men's  clothing  

Top  baster 

Russian 

18 

4 

(a) 

46 

do  

Finisher  

Hebrew  

18 

8 

(•) 

47 

Laundry  ... 

Sorter. 

Italian              • 

19 

(a) 

(a) 

48 
49 

Wholesale  millinery  ...... 
Men's  clothing  

(a) 

Baster  . 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 

17 
19 

(a) 
6 

3* 

50 

do 

Machine  operator 

Bohemian 

19 

2 

2H 

51 

do  

do  

do  

26 

4 

1  " 

52 

Cans 

Solderer 

Polish 

19 

8 

2A 

53 

Telephone... 

Operator.  .  . 

American  

17 

7 

(*) 

54 

Millinery 

(a) 

(a) 

23 

(a) 

6 

55 

Men's  clothing 

Cross-stitcher 

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

(a) 

56 

Restaurant 

Dishwasher 

Galician     .  . 

28 

5 

^  3 

57 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Binder  

American  

17 

7 

(0) 

58 

Men's  clothing 

Coat  cleaner 

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

(a) 

59 

Bakery  goods 

Packer 

Polish 

15 

4 

(a) 

60 

Candy  factory.  .. 

Hand  worker.  .  . 

do  

17 

5 

(a) 

61 

Cans 

Stamper 

do 

25 

6 

(o) 

62 

Paper  boxes  . 

Greaser.  . 

German  

24 

7 

lA 

63 

do 

Machine  operator 

do 

20 

8 

2$ 

64 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Roller 

Russian 

18 

65 

do 

Stripper 

Polish 

19 

1 

66 

Commercial  agency 

Errand  girl  .  . 

American  

18 

8 

3 

67 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 

Canadian  .  .  . 

35 

3 

68 

Fertilizer  factory  .  .  . 

Can  emptier  

Galician  .  . 

28 

1 

(0) 

69 

Laundry 

Mangier 

Polish  

20 

2 

70 

do 

do 

do 

20 

1 

71 

Bakery  goods 

Packer 

German  

38 

(a) 

1 

72 

Men's  clothing  

Serger  

Bohemian  

20 

11 

(a) 

73 

do 

Hebrew 

20 

(o) 

74 

Soap 

Machine  operator 

Polish 

18 

1 

« 

75 

Women's  clothing 

Baster.  . 

Hebrew  

17 

4 

(a) 

76 

Wholesale  grocery 

Fruit  packer 

American 

20 

8 

(a) 

77 

String  maker 

Polish 

18 

78 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Packer 

do.    . 

17 

(0) 

1 

79 

Perfumes 

Labeler  

American  

24 

8 

2 

80 

Men's  clothing 

Bottom  baster 

Hebrew  

18 

(a) 

81 

Paper  boxes 

Gluer 

German 

20 

8 

(0) 

82 

Laundry 

(a) 

Bohemian  

19 

(0) 

(a) 

83 

Printing  and  publishing 

Compositor 

American 

16 

8 

(a) 

84 

Wholesale  millinery 

Maker  and  trimmer  

German  

22 

10 

(a) 

85 

do  

(0) 

American  

(a) 

(•) 

A 

86 

Cans 

Inspector 

do 

24 

8 

2 

87 

Paper  factory 

Sorter 

Galician  

20 

1 

1 

88 

Bullets 

General  worker 

Irish  . 

20 

(0) 

(0) 

89 

Wholesale  grocery 

Labeler     . 

American  

29 

12 

(a) 

90 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

91 

do 

do 

Slovak 

19 

6 

(a) 

92 

....do  

B  uttonhole  maker  

Russian  Hebrew 

17 

(a) 

(a) 

93 

Paint 

Laborer 

Irish 

22 

8 

(o) 

94 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Russian  

40 

3 

(a) 

95 

Gluer 

German 

18 

7 

(a) 

96 

Soap 

Wiper 

Polish  

19 

5 

(a) 

97 

Paster 

German          

18 

6 

(0) 

98 

Russian  Hebrew.* 

21 

(0) 

99 

do 

Edge  baster 

do  

21 

(•) 

100 

...do... 

Finisher... 

...do... 

18 

(«) 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Average  earnings  while  at  work;  lay-offs  not  reported.    Not  included  in  average. 

cFlat  wage,  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room 
in  house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

6J5.00 
5.00 
65.00 
5.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
5.00 
5.00 
65.00 
c5.00 
65.00 
65.00 
cS.OO 
5.00 
65.00 
5.15 
5.20 
5.21 
5.25 
5.33 
65.50 
5.50 
c5.50 
65.50 
c5.50 
c5.50 
c5.50 
5.51 
5.53 
5.70 
5.77 
5.77 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
66.00 
66.00 
c6.00 
6.00 
c6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
66.00 
c6.00 
6.  13 
66.50 
66.50 
c6.50 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 

$0.60 

"".'06' 

(a) 

$3.00 
1.61 
2.50 
4.00 
3.36 

Fair... 

Good 

Yes 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

.do 

Fair 

Yes 

Bad... 

Bad.. 

Yes 

.      .do 

do 

Yes 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

(a) 

3.00 
2.77 
2.07 
1.04 

Good  .     ... 

Bad 

Yes 

do 

Good 

Yes 

Fair  

Fair. 

Yes 

do 

.do 

No 

.60 

3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
2.50 
4.50 

do                                  do 

Yes 

.  do         .                         do 

Yes 

$1.00 

(a) 

Bad                                      dn 

Yes 

Fair  

Bad  . 

Yes 

Good 

Fair 

No 

(a) 

5.00 
3.50 

(a) 

Bad... 

Fair       W 

Ye,W 

Good... 

.60 
.60 

2.87 
2.87 
1.96 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

do  

do...      • 

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

.60 

(a) 

4.42 
<5.50 
/4.<XX 
2.12 
3.00 
2.50 
1.96 
2.53 
3.00 
2.96 

Excellent  

Excellent... 

Yes. 

Bad.....W... 
Fair.  ., 

Good...'.'.'.  
do... 

Yes  

Yes  

W 

"".'48" 

do 

Fair 

(a) 
.60 
.60 
.60 



do  
Bad  

do  
Bad.. 

Yes  

No 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Bad.. 

do... 

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

.60 

e  2.50 
2.08 

Fair... 

Bad...W 

Yes... 

Bad.. 

No... 
Yes 

1  04 

Fair 

Fair 

.60 
(a) 

"."60" 
.60 

3.12 
4.25 
2.19 
3.00 
3.00 
e  1.80 
4.00 
3.50 
1.46 

.94 

Excellent... 

...do... 

Yes. 

Bad 

Good. 

No 

Good  
do.. 

Bad  
do... 

(d) 
(d) 

No« 

do 

do 

3.00 

Bad.. 

Fair  

.30 

Good 

Excellent  
Good  
Fair.  .  . 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes... 

(«) 

Fair... 
Bad.. 

.60 

3.50 
4  90 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

do 

do 

NOW 

2.30 

Bad.. 

do... 

1.04 

Fair 

Fair 

No 

.60 
.60 

2.46 
3.00 
3.00 

Good  .  . 

Good  

Yes... 

Fair.    . 

Fair 

Yes... 

Bad 

do 

Yes 

.60 

.60 

3.00 
3.36 
3  75 

Good.. 

Good  .  . 

Y,,W 

Fair      ? 

do.. 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

(°) 

/7.00 
3.46 

**..    W 

Good..W 

Yes... 

Yes..       .. 



2.12 
4.23 
3.75 
3.00 
2.27 
3.50 

.48 

..._. 

do 

do 

Yes 

Good  

Excellent... 

Yes... 

Fair 

Fair... 

Yes 

.60 

Good 

do 

Yes 

do  

Bad 

do  
do. 

Yes  

Yes  

.60 

3.00 
1.54 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.86 
2.50 
2.50 

""i."54" 
""."oO" 
"••(ay 

Good  
do... 

Good  
Fair  

Yes  :. 
Yes... 

.60 

do  
Fair  
Bad  

Good 

Good  
'Fair  
do  
Excellent 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

"".'36" 

ci 

Fair  
do  

Fair  
do  

Yes  
Yes  

d  Uses  kitchen  as  sitting  room. 
<  Has  supplemental et 
/  Partially  supported, 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC — WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

Laundry  

Ironer  

Lithuanian  . 

23 
19 
20 
18 
20 
21 
27 
22 
25 
27 
18 
20 

(0) 

19 
21 
20 
18 
29 
23 
19 
30 
20 
17 
17 
23 
17 
22 
20 
50 
24 
31 
20 
29 
18 
17 

""("a")'" 

V) 
(a) 
8 
5 
(a) 

(0) 

7 
6 
4 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1 

w* 

(<•) 

#• 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
2 

3^ 
c>* 

(a) 
(a) 

If 

2 

(0) 

(a) 

'I' 

(•?* 

(a) 

(«) 
8 

MA 

(0) 

2 
(a) 

(0) 

: 

(°»5 
(a) 
(a) 
3 
9 
4 
4 
4 
1 

(0) 

4 

iA 

W3 

(a) 
a) 
a) 

1 

3 
3 

5 
(a) 

Sh 

Millinery 

(a) 
Box  maker  ;  

American 

Paper  boxes  

Bohemian 

Laundry 

Gluer 

do 

Paper  boxes 

German 

Cans 

Solderer  .. 

Polish 

Millinery  

(a) 

Operator  

(a) 
Irish  . 

Telephone 

Jewelers'  supplies 

Clerk 

American 

Wholesale  millinery  
Men's  clothing 

Milliner  

(a) 

Polish 

Finisher  . 

Laundry  .               

(a) 
General  worker  .  . 

Swedish  
Irish 

do 

....do              

Sorter  

Swedish  

Women's  clothing  
Electrical  supplies  
Warehouse 

Dressmaker 

Hebrew 

Tester  

Irish.... 

10 
6 

Ticket  sewer  
Packer  

Russian  Hebrew: 
Polish  

Cans  ?  
Electrical  supplies 

Winder  

Bohemian  
American  
Irish 

Steel  works 

Box  maker 

8 
8 
8 

Laundry 

Mangier              

Men's  clothing  

Corner  stitcher  

Russian  Hebrew: 
Russian  
do  

do 

Buttonhole  maker.  .  . 

do  

Waist  maker  

Laundry  
Men's  clothing  

Ironer       

German 

7 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
3 

Cleaning  pants  

Russian  
Russian  Hebrew: 
Polish  
Bohemian  
..  ..do  

do 

Loop  sewer  

Soap 

Paster 

Men's  clothing 

Tailor  
Collar  maker  

do  

Electrical  supplies 

Forewoman  

Machine  operator 

Irish 

Men's  clothing 

Bohemian  

Irish 

Electrical  supplies 

Assistant  forewoman  
Corner  stitcher  

Men's  clothing  

Polish  Hebrew.. 
Hebrew    ' 

do 

B  utton  sewer  

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  operator 

Polish 

21 
22 
22 
22 
38 
22 
26 
18 
16 
25 
19 
20 
23 
19 
25 
26 
19 
25 
20 
18 
22 
19 
20 
21 
19 
19 
20 
21 
30 
19 
38 

4 

6 
4 
8 
11 

(a) 
(a) 

5 
5 

Cans 

Presser  

Scotch 

Laundry 

Mangier 

Polish 

Cans 

Stamper  

Irish 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Laundry.  . 

Solicitor 

American  
Polish 

Ironer  

do 

Starcher 

American  
Bohemian 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher  

Cans  

Machine  operator  
do  

Irish  

American 

Women's  clothing 

Car 

Cleaner 

Galician 

Men's  clothing.  ..  . 

Finisher  

Bohemian 

7 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(°>s 

(a) 

Laundry 

Ironer 

Canadian 

Men's  clothing  
do 

Hand  worker  

Hungarian 

Machine  operator  
Maker  and  trimmer  
Skirt  baster 

Polish 

Wholesale  millinery  
Women's  clothing 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Swedish  

Laundry  

Ironer.  .  .          

Men's  clothing.. 

Pocket  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  
do 

Telephone 

Operator 

10 
6 
10 
5 
7 
8 
8 
13 
8 
6 
5 
12 

Men's  clothing.  .  . 

(a) 

Operator 

Telephone 

do 

Laundry  
Women's  clothing  
Men's  clothing  
do 

Ironer.  .  . 

Polish  

Machine  operator  
Baster  

Operator 

German  
Bohemian  
do 

do  

Handworker  

.do  

Electrical  supplies. 

Coil  finisher  

Pocket  maker 

Irish  

Swedish 

Men's  clothing 

.  .do... 

Busheler.. 

Russian 

...do... 

Buttonhole  maker  

American  .  .  . 

a  Not  reported . 

6  Flat  wage,  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

c  Average  earnings  while  at  work;  lay-offs  not  reported.    Not  included  in  average. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued.     . 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room 
in  house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
66.50 
c6.50 
6.55 
6.67 
d6.92 
67.00 
67.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
c7.00 
67.00 
67.00 
7.00 
7.00 
67.00 
7.00 
c7.00 
c7.00 
c7.00 
67.00 
c7.00 
c7.00 
C7.00 
7.16 
7.20 
7.20 
7.25 
7.38 
c7.50 
C7.50 
c7.50 
67.50 
67.50 
67.50 
67.50 
67.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.69 
7.69 
7.74 
cS.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
cS.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
68.00 
8.07 
8.10 
8.11 
8.30 
8.32 
8.38 

c8.50 

$3.19 
6.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
1.96 
5.50 
.75 
4.15 
3.75 
1.75 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.36 
3.00 
3.00 
4.80 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3  00 

Fair  

Good  

(0) 

Good 

Yes  
Yes 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

no 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

(0) 

(a) 
$0.60 
.60 

"  '  "(a")"  '  ' 
.00 
.60 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes... 

Yes 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

'  "  "(a)"  '  " 

Good  
Good....'".'... 

Fair  
Goo,,....*.1".. 

Yes  

Yes 

Yes... 

Excellent  
Fair  
Bad  

Excellent  .  . 

Yes 



Fair  
Bad  

Yes  

(a) 
(a) 

w 

(a) 
(a) 

w 

Fair... 

Fair... 

Yes.. 

Yes 

Yes... 

Good 

Good    .  . 

Yes..    ' 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

.do  

.do  

Yes... 

Bad 

Bad 

No 

.60 
.60 

!30 
.60 

•-(„)- 

do  
Good    .  . 

Good  
do  

No  

Yes'l... 
Yes... 

Bad  
.do  

Fair  
Bad... 

$1.00 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent  

Good  

Yes... 

Bad 

Fair 

Yes. 

Good  .'  
Fair    . 

Good 

Yes 

Bad... 

Yes  

.60 

.60 

3.31 

1.86 
5.97 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3  00 

Good 

Fair 

No 

3.72 

.do  

Good  

No... 

do 

do 

Yes... 

.60 
.60 

(a) 

do 

do 

Yes 

do  .. 

.do  

Yes... 

do 

Bad 

Yes 

Fair 

Fair  

No... 

4.50 
3  00 

do  
Good  

Good  
do  

Yes... 

Yes  

.40 

3.00 
3.65 
3.00 
3.00 
/7.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.25 
1  96 

1.00 

Bad 

Fair 

Yes 

Good 

Good 

Yes... 

"  "  '('a')"  "  " 
(a) 

'"(a)" 

M 

'  '  "(a)"  '  " 

Fair  

w 

(a) 
Fair  
do  

Bad 

Bad  

Fair- 
Good  
do 

Yes        .... 

JL, 

Yes  
No 

.60 

do  . 

Fair  

Yes.'.. 

.60 

(a) 

(a) 
.30 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
(a) 
.60 
.60 
.60 

... 

3.50 
4.50 
2.54 
3.00 
6.00 
3.86 
5.50 
3.50 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.25 
3.50 
3.82 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
5.15 

Excellent 

Good     .. 

ft 
| 

'.25 
"'.25' 

W 

m 
W 

Good 

(a) 
(a) 

Excellent 

rJ... 

Yes  .. 

Fair 

Fair      ...... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes.  .     . 

Good  

Excellent 

Good  
Excellent  
Good  
do  
Fair. 

Yes  
Yes  
No  
No  

Yes... 

Fair  
Bad  

Fair 

""i.'oo" 

Good 

do 

Yes  

do  
Fair  
Good  
do  
do  

Good  
do  
do  
Fair  
Good  

No  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

d  Including  meals. 

e  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

/  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
-202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 

Men's  clothing 

Top  baster 

American 

47 
30 
38 
18 
35 
19 
20 
34 
30 
25 
24 
44 
22 
18 
26 
28 
22 
25 
24 
24 
30 
45 
38 
19 
26 
30 
19 
30 
26 
30 
(a) 
29 
22 
19 
20 
28 
18 
32 
35 
48 
18 
19 
45 
35 
18 
18 
39 
26 
28 
28 
28 
27 
38 
18 
35 
(a) 
45 

«23.6 

9 
9 
(a) 
(o)g 

8 

(0) 

W2 
6 

°3 
2 

1 

(0) 

W 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

11 
o 

ft 

(a) 

^ 

8 
(a) 
6 
9 

I* 

5 
4 

(a) 

ft 

W3 
6 
5 

8* 

14 

(0) 

A 

(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

3 
6 

10 

W3 

(0) 
(0) 

20 
2 

(«) 
8 

(0) 

Paper  boxes  . 

Labeler  

Irish 

Laundry 

Ironer 

French 

.do  

Sorter  

Swedish... 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker 

Irish 

Men's  clothing  

do 

Collar  maker 

Bohemian 

Tailoress 

Italian 

Cars 

Cleaner 

Slovak  
Italian  . 

9A 

9 

(0) 

(0V 

8 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
8 
8 
6 
10 

(0) 

<% 

2 
1 

Men's  clothing  . 

Finisher  

do 

do 

do 

Cans 

Stamper  . 

American.  .. 

Women's  clothing  
Laundry 

Dressmaker 

Irish 

Finisher  

do     ' 

Men's  clothing 

Pocket  maker 

Bohemian 

Wholesale  millinery  
Laundry 

Head  trimmer  

American  .  .  . 

Starcher 

French 

Wholesale  millinery  
Cans 

Trimmer  

American  

Presser 

do 

Electrical  supplies.  . 

Receiver  coverer  

Irish  

Cans 

Presser 

German 

Electrical  supplies. 

Winder  

French  

Laundry 

Machine  operator  
Counter  and  marker  

Irish  
..     .do  

do                       

Cans 

Presser 

German 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

Danish 

Laundry 

Ironer 

American  ... 

Cigars  and  tobacco...  .  . 

Roller  

Russian  
Irish 

Wire  hat  frames  
Wholesale  millinery  
Laundry 

Forewoman 

(0) 

(a) 

(0) 
(0) 

3 

8 

7 

(0) 
(0) 

(°\ 
Ws 

(a) 

Body  Ironer            

American 

Swedish  
do 

do 

Collar  marker 

W  omen  's  clothing  .  . 

Machine  operator  
Wrapper 

Irish  

German 

Candy 

Cans 

Puncher 

do 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Bunch  breaker 

Bohemian  

Laundry 

Ladies'  clothes  worker  
Marker,  sorter,  and  packer. 
Buttonhole  maker  
Shirt  ironer               .  . 

Swedish  

do 

French.. 

Men's  clothing.  ....... 

Irish  
Swedish  

Laundry 

Men's  clothing  .  . 

Pocket  maker  

American  
Roumanian  
Bohemian 

do 

Baster 

do 

Machine  operator  
Maker 

8 
7 
8 

Wholesale  millinery  
Cans 

American  
do 

Presser 

Men's  clothing  

Cans 

Seamer       

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Puncher 

8 

Men's  clothing 

Operator 

Bohemian  
do 

do 

Machine  operator 

(a) 
12 
11 
6 
9 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

w, 

Jewelers'  supplies  
Printing  and  publishing  . 
Men's  clothing 

Stenographer  

American  
do 

Proof  reader 

Handworker  

Bohemian  

Wholesale  millinery  
Men's  clothing 

Trimmer 

German 

Baster  .     .             

Swedish... 

Laundry  

Wholesale  millinery  
Corsets 

Body  ironer 

do  

Head  of  section 

American 

Corset  maker 

(0) 

American  

Wholesale  millinery  
Average 

(0) 

/5.1 

,4.1 

a  Not  re  ported. 

b  Average  earnings  while  at  work;  lay-offs  not  reported. 

c  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

d  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deduction  for  lay-offs,  etc. 

e  Based  on  219,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  168,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Concluded. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

6  $8.  50 
68.50 
8.50 
8.50 
68.50 
8.53 
8.65 
8.75 
69.00 
69.00 
d9.00 
d9.00 
d9.00 
69.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
d9.00 
9.07 
d9.50 
9.80 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
dlO.OO 
10.00 
dlO.OO 
10.50 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.30 
611.50 
11.75 
d!2.00 
d!2.00 
612.00 
12.33 
13.25 
14.00 
dlS.OO 
15.00 
615.00 
<H8.00 
(«) 

(0) 

00 

(°) 
d!9.00 

$0.60 
.  .  _  .  .  . 

(a) 

$4.77 
4.23 
8.50 
3.75 
4.23 
3.00 
2.92 
2.76 
1.49 
1.49 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 

...do... 

Excellent     . 

Yes 

(a) 
(a) 

.do... 

(a) 
(a) 
Excellent 

(a) 
(a) 

Yes 

do 

...do... 

.60 
.60 

do 

Good 

Yes 

"'$2.33' 

Bad  
Fair  

Fair  

do 

Yes  

No."'... 
No 

Bad 

Bad 

.do  

do 

"".'eo' 

3.45 
4.15 

4  42 

Good  

Excellent... 

Good  
Excellent  

Yes  

Ves 

do 

do 

Yes 

.60 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
.60 

3.00 
(a) 
7.00 

00 

3.00 
3.00 
3  00 

.50 

(a) 

w 
M 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

8 

Good       <0> 

(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
Good 

r     (0) 

Yes  

Yes 

Yes 

Fair... 

.do  

Yes.   . 

Good 

do 

Yes 

'  "  "(a)"  "  " 
(«) 

4.00 
5.75 
4.00 
3.60 
3.88 
5.53 
2.08 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 

00 
3.00 
4.65 
3.65 
2.50 
5.00 
7.00 
4.66 
4.00 
5.76 
4.00 
3.50 
4.15 
3.98 
3.00 
4.92 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

do 

Excellent  

(a) 

Fair....".. 

Yes  

(a) 

(«3 

Yes  

00 
Mr.,.™... 

.60 

.38 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

Bad  

Bad  

(a) 

J? 

00 

:i 

Wco 

00 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

:| 

Fair  

M 

00 

(0) 

Fa,r     ..(.°'. 

Yes 

(a) 

Yes     . 

Good 

Excellent     . 

No 



Fair  

Good  
do  

Yes  

Yes 

Good.. 

(a) 
(a) 
.60 

w 

.60 
(a) 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 

jw 

(a) 

(•) 

(a) 
Good 

(a) 

w 

Fair 

Yes 

(«) 
No 

(a) 

Good      <0) 

(a) 

Good       

(«) 
Yes 

Fair  
Good     

do  
do  

Yes  
Yes... 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

Good  

.do  

Yes  

2.50 

do 

do 

Yes 

...do... 

do  

Yes... 

.60 
(a) 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.82 
4.00 
7.40 
6.04 
3.00 
3.75 
4.00 
3.50 
8.50 
5.00 
7.40 

00 

(a) 

do 

Fair 

Yes     .  . 

Good      <0> 

(0) 

Excellent     . 

Y~W 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes 

"*2.'66" 
00 

: 

(•) 

Good... 
Fair 

do  

Fair 

Yes  

Yes... 

00 

: 

w.«, 

00 

m 
W 

oo 

Good 

(«) 
(°) 
(a) 

(°) 
Excellent  

(o) 

W 

(°) 

rJ,... 

A  7.  23 

i.57 

>3.40 

*1.33 

0  Based  on  105,  number  reported. 

h  Based  on  116  of  those  reported.    See  note  to  details. 

«'  Based  on  75,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  173. 

1  Based  on  220,  number  reported. 

*  Based  on  27,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  179. 


49450° — S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS   AND   ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family 

Stock  girl  .  . 

17 

. 

$1.00 

Cash  girl 

15 

^t 

3.00 

$3  00 

Do  4  

15 

IA 

3.00 

3.00 

Do  
Do 

15 
17 

6 

3.00 
3  00 

3.00 
3  00 

Soda-fountain  waitress  

19 

1™ 

3.50 

2.00 

Bundle  wrapper  

17 

2 

3.50 

1.50 

Inspector  

17 

1JL 

3.50 

3.50 

Saleswoman  

Bundle  wrapper 

18 
16 

3" 
2 

3.77 
400 

3.77 
4  00 

Do              

16 

1 

400 

Sales  woman  . 

16 

1 

400 

2  00 

Do 

18 

'        T2T 

o4  00 

4  00 

Do 

15 

212 

400 

4.00 

Do 

18 

2 

400 

400 

Do 

19 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

19 

4 

5.00 

2.50 

Do  

25 

2 

5.00 

2.00 

Do 

19 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

16 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

18 

4 

5.00 

Do 

20 

IJL 

5.00 

Alteration  department,  clerk  

19 

2" 

5.00 

5.00 

Desk  clerk 

18 

2A 

5.00 

5.00 

Sales  woman 

19 

4 

5  50 

5  50 

Do 

24 

4 

5.50 

1.50 

Do... 

19 

1T65 

5.65 

5.65 

Do 

26 

2 

5.80 

3.00 

Cashier 

19 

7 

6.00 

6  00 

Coat  presser.     .              

25 

2 

6.00 

2.00 

Saleswoman 

23 

8 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

20 

4 

6.00 

2.50 

Do 

20 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

35 

6.00 

6.00 

Do                       .                            .... 

22 

2Tfl5 

6.00 

2.00 

Do 

23 

2^ 

6.00 

2.00 

Do 

22 

2T5 

6.00 

2.00 

Do 

18 

A 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

18 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

20 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

22 

2 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

18 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

22 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do. 

20 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

22 

6 

6.00 

2.  .50 

Do  

24 

4 

6.00 

5.00 

Alteration  hand 

26 

5 

7.00 

Cashier  

23 

•h 

7.00 

7.00 

Alteration  hand.                                                             

30 

2A 

7.00 

5.00 

Cashier 

30 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Trimmer. 

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

26 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

19 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

22 

2 

7.00 

4.00 

Do 

23 

7 

7.00 

5.00 

Do  

19 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

23 

4 

7.00 

5.00 

Do... 

19 

3T65 

7.00 

7.00 

Do.     ... 

19 

5 

7.00 

.75 

Do 

20 

6 

7.00 

(b) 

Do. 

21 

2r6iZ 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

22 

6 

7.00 

3.00 

Alteration  hand 

24 

3 

8.00 

3.00 

DO  :  .  .  .  . 

Do 

25 
30 

6 
5 

8.00 
8.00 

3.75 
3.50 

Forewoman  

21 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Cashier.  .                                        .  .                      

21 

2 

8.00 

8.00 

Saleswoman 

23 

.   7 

8.00 

8.00 

Do. 

25 

10  ' 

8.00 

8.00 

Do... 

26 

6 

8.00 

7.00 

o  Works  two-thirds  time  only. 


b  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weeklv 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Saleswoman  .                      

20 

5 

$8  00 

$3  00 

Do 

23 

4 

8  00 

2  00 

Do... 

26 

10 

8  00 

3  00 

Do 

23 

6 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

23 

g 

8.00 

8.00 

Do  
Head  saleswoman 

34 
24 

4 

7 

8.00 

8  48 

8.00 
2  50 

Forewoman  

24 

4 

8.50 

3  00 

Saleswoman  

24 

g 

9  00 

3  00 

Do 

27 

5 

9  00 

Do 

23 

g 

9  QO 

4  00 

Do. 

31 

10 

9  00 

4.  50 

Do 

30 

g 

9  00 

3  00 

Do  

22 

5 

9.00 

9  00 

Do. 

27 

g 

10  00 

3  00 

Head  saleswoman 

23 

g 

10  00 

10  00 

Saleswoman... 

40 

2A 

10.00 

(a) 

Do. 

29 

11 

10  00 

3  50 

Head  saleswoman  

26 

g 

10.00 

64.00 

Saleswoman... 

26 

3 

10.50 

3  00 

Do 

30 

g 

12  00 

3  00 

Head  saleswoman  

24 

9 

12.00 

12.00 

Saleswoman  
Head  saleswoman 

35 
23 

16 
6 

14.00 
1400 

400 

Do 

33 

g 

15.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman  

40 

9 

17.00 

2  50 

Average 

c22  6 

c4.3 

eg.  94 

d433 

Assistant  buyer 

30 

7 

11  00 

Buyer 

44 

25 

17  00 

(a) 

Do.... 

28 

g 

17  00 

1700 

Do 

40 

25 

20  00 

(°) 

Do  

45 

16 

35.00 

35.00 

Average. 

«37  4 

«16.2 

«20  00 

/17  33 

a  Not  reported. 

b  More  when  emergencies  demand  it. 

c  Based  on  96,  number  reported. 


d  Based  on  94,  number  reported. 
<  Based  on  5,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  3,  number  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 

Bundle  wrapper 

Irish  

16 

3 

(c) 

2 

German 

19 

11 

3 

3 

do 

American  

18 

4 

(c) 

4 

Bundle  wrapper 

Irish 

18 

5 

(c)  v 

5 

Aisle  girl 

Swedish  

18 

6 

(c) 

6 

do 

Irish 

21 

(c) 

(c) 

7 

"do 

18 

3 

(c} 

g 

do 

German   

18 

8 

(  \ 

g 

do 

American 

19 

g 

14 

10 

do 

Irish  

20 

3 

(«) 

H 

do 

Swedish 

20 

5 

<0 

12 

do 

Irish  

20 

5 

fi 

13 

do 

American  .  . 

19 

4 

cj 

14 

do 

do  

20 

(c) 

c) 

15 

Mail-order  clerk 

French 

27 

k   g 

c) 

16 

Swedish 

25 

3 

17 

do 

German   .  '.  . 

23 

5 

18 

do 

Swedish  

19 

4 

(c) 

19 

do 

Irish             

20 

5 

(c) 

20 

do 

Swedish  

19 

w 

21 

do 

do     

27 

g 

(c) 

22 

do 

Irish  

22 

5 

u 

23 

do 

Swedish  

20 

(c) 

(c) 

24 

do 

.do  

21 

(c) 

(c) 

25 

do 

American  

27 

7 

1 

26 

do 

German 

18 

6 

3 

27 

do 

do  

20 

8 

(c) 

28 

do 

Swedish  

25 

7 

1 

29 

Alteration  hand 

American  

28 

7 

(c) 

30 

do 

23 

11 

5 

31 

do 

do  

24 

6 

7 

32 

do 

French,  Canadian  

23 

8 

7 

33 

do 

Swedish  

27 

5 

2 

34 

do 

Irish  

22 

5 

(0 

35 

do 

French  

25 

8 

(c) 

36 

do 

American  

26 

6 

(') 

37 

do 

do  

29 

8 

4 

38 

do 

German  

24 

10 

6 

39 

do 

American  

22 

8 

(c) 

40 

Milliner 

Scotch     

20 

12 

(c) 

41 

Alteration  hand 

German  

25 

7 

(c) 

42 

Norwegian  

26 

7 

(c) 

43 

do 

American                           

26 

8 

7 

44 

do 

Norwegian  

25 

8 

3 

45 
46 

Alteration  hand  

Swedisn  
German  

40 

27 

5 
10 

(0 
8 

47 

do 

American  

23 

8 

(0 

48 

do 

German  

24 

6 

7 

49 

do 

American                           

30 

10 

c 

50 

Cashier 

Swedish  

23 

7 

c 

51 

German                           

32 

8 

c 

52 

do 

American  

28 

6 

c 

53 

do 

German       .                

23 

13' 

1 

54 

do 

French  

25 

4 

(c) 

55 

Scandinavian  

26 

8 

(« 

56 

Saleswoman 

Irish  

22 

2i 

(c 

57 

do 

American              

26 

9 

7 

58 

do 

German  .  .                

22 

13 

11 

59 

do                          

do  

22 

12 

(<0 

60 

Forewoman... 

American  

22 

8 

(c) 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary  .  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i. 
furnishings,  etc.).  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair"  and 
Excellent=  "  Good/'  with  good  service. 


e.,  space, 
palatable. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (<*) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting- 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
lum- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
bod,  etc. 

$2.50 
3.85 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.88 
5.94 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
«6.06 
6.19 
/6.40 
6.87 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.69 
7.85 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.23 
9.80 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$1.75 
2.50 
1  90 

$0.75 

Fair 

Bad 

No 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

Good  

Fair 

Good  
Fair.    . 

Yes  
No... 

1.90 
1.77 

.do.. 

....do  

No  

...do... 

....do  

No  

2.24 
1.75 
2.30 

Bad 

Bad 

No  .. 

1.37 

Fair 

do 

No 

....do  

do  

Yes  

d5.50 
1.75 
1.77 

""i."37~ 

Good  

Fair 

Good  
Bad  

No  

No... 

.do... 

Fair  

No  

1.90 
4.00 

.75 

do 

Bad 

No 

Good.. 

Good  

Yes  

2.24 
4  15 

Bad 

Bad 

No 

do 

Fair... 

No  

2.90 
3.00 
1  90 

Excellent 

do  

No... 

$0.60 



Good 

do 

No 

Fair 

.do... 

No... 

1.90 
1  77 

do 

do  

No... 

do 

..do... 

No  

1  77 

do 

do  

No... 

1.90 

2.24 
2.24 

1.00 

do 

Bad 

No... 

Bad 

.do... 

No  

.do  

...i.do  

No  

4.98 

Fair              

Good  

No  



2.50 
3  00 

Bad  

Excellent 

Bad  
Excellent  

No  

Yes... 

.60 
""26" 

3.60 
2.88 
d6.25 
2.50 
d3.63 
2.50 
2.91 
4.15 
3.23 
4.98 
3  50 

do     .. 

Good.. 

Yes  

do  
Good 

do  
Fair 

Yes  

Yes... 

Bad 

Bad  

No  

dS.OO 

Good 

Fair          

Yes... 

.60 

do 

do  

Yes  

do 

Excellent  
Fair  

No  
No  

Bad  

do 

Good.. 

No  



Fair  
Excellent 

do  

do 

No  
Yes... 

3  00 

do 

Excellent.  .  . 

Yes  

3.00 
3.50 



do  
Good               

do  
Good  

Yes  
Yes  

2.79 
6.10 
0.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.87 
3.66 
2.88 

do  

Excellent 

do  
do       

Yes  
No... 

Good 

Fair 

Yes     .  . 

Fair  

Excellent 

do  
Good 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

do 

Excellent.. 



Good 

do  

No... 

Excellent 

Good 

No  
Yes  

Good 

Fair  

.00 
"'.'60 

3.50 
2.76 
4.98 
4.00 
3  55 

2.  76 

"Too 

Excellent 

Good       

Yes  
No 

Bad 

do 

Fair  
.do  

do  
Fair 

No  
Yes  

No 

Excellent 

2.91 
5.73 
4.98 
3.00 

:           4.87 

Good 

Excellent  
Good                   .  ... 

No  
Yes... 

.30 

do 

Fair 

do 

No 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Fair  

Yes  
No  

Good  

cNot  reported. 

d  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

e  Reduced  through  illness,  during  which  she  was  in  the  city  hospital. 

/  Reduced  from  $9  through  illness. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntun- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

61 

Saleswoman  .     .  .        

Irish 

28 

8 

(•) 

62 

do 

American 

28 

13 

6 

63 

do 

do.. 

25 

13 

7 

64 

Alteration  hand 

Swedish 

28 

g 

(a) 

65 

Saleswoman 

American  .  .  . 

32 

g 

Vi 

66 

do 

German 

38 

7 

13 

Average 

623  7 

07  3 

d4  9 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  66,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  62,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  25,  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Leaf  stripper 

16 

A 

$3  00 

Wholesale  grocery 

Labeler 

17 

2 

3  00 

$3  00 

Knit  goods  

Trimmer.           

19 

3 

3  50 

3  50 

Confectionery 

General  worker 

15 

6 

3  50 

3  50 

Knit  goods  

Mender  

16 

l- 

3  75 

2  00 

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

29 

4 

4  00 

2  00 

Printing  and  publishing  

Paster  

16 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

Do 

Folder 

16 

6 

4  00 

Do  

do  

17 

2T5 

4.00 

4.00 

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

15 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

Printing  and  publishing  

do  

17 

1™ 

4.00 

2  50 

Carpets 

Cop  winder 

15 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Confectionery  

Packer  

18 

« 

4.00 

4.00 

Printing  and"^  publishing 

General  worker            . 

18 

3 

4  00 

4  00 

Seeds 

do 

16 

6 

4  00 

4  00 

Fur  goods                 .                  ... 

Baster                    

16 

1* 

4  00 

4  00 

Knit  goods 

Mender 

17 

1 

4  20 

4  20 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker  

19 

JL 

4  50 

4  00 

Fur  goods 

Finisher 

18 

2 

4  50 

2  50 

Printing  and  publishing. 

General  worker  

17 

8 

4.50 

2.50 

Do 

do 

15 

1 

4  50 

4  50 

Wholesale  groceries  

Packer       

15 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Inspector 

16 

2 

4  50 

4  50 

Do  

..do  

16 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Knit  goods 

Machine  operator 

20 

JL 

5  00 

3  00 

Bags  (cloth)  

Clipper  

18 

ir 

5.00 

5.00 

Knit  goods 

Seamer 

21 

i 

5.00 

2  50 

Do 

Spooler 

18 

i 

5  00 

5  00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stock  girl 

18 

5 

5.00 

5  00 

Confectionery* 

Chocolate  dipper 

16 

4 

5  00 

2  50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Press  feeder  .         

21 

5 

5.00 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

14 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder  

19 

fs 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

General  worker 

19 

4 

5.00 

5  00 

Do  

.  .do  

18 

2 

5.00 

1.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

18 

A 

5.00 

5  00 

Fur  goods  

Finisher  

18 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

16 

JL 

5.00 

5.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Counter 

18 

A 

5.00 

5  00 

Do  

General  worker                 

17 

2^ 

5.00 

2.50 

Fur  goods 

Finisher 

17 

A 

5.00 

2  00 

Do... 

...do.... 

19 

2 

5.00 

2.00 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for— 

Average- 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

10.00 
10.68 
11.54 
12.00 
14.46 
(°) 

"'$6.'  is" 

$3.75 
6.00 
6.85 
4.  07 
5.50 
6.10 

2.00 
2.00 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

Good.       .  . 

Good.. 

Yes 

Excellent 

do 

No 

""3."  66" 

1.50 

Good.. 

Fair... 

No... 

.do 

Good   . 

No 

do 

do 

Yes 

«6.97 

/.46 

63.45 

<7l.88 

«  Based  on  65,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  8,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  66. 

o  Based  on  12,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  (id. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.,  WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Fur  goods 

Machine  operator 

17 

2 

$5.00 

$2.00 

Do 

do 

18 

1-X 

5  00 

5  00 

Paper  boxes 

Bronzer  

19 

2 

5.10 

5.10 

Printing  and  publishing 

General  worker 

17 

2 

5.25 

5.25 

Do  

Machine  operator  

17 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

do 

21 

7 

5.50 

5.50 

Knit  goods  

do  

17 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Do  

Marker 

19 

4 

5.60 

5.60 

Do 

Machine  operator 

24 

IJL 

6.00 

2.50 

Do  

Assorter  

19 

2 

6.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

25 

8 

6.00 

6.00 

Bags  (cloth) 

do 

18 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Knit  goods  

do  

21 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Press  feeder 

18 

1 

6.00 

2.00 

Paper  boxes  

Labeler  

23 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stock  girl 

16 

2A 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

'General  worker 

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

do  

20 

1 

6.00 

2.50 

Fur  goods 

Machine  operator 

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Laundry 

Head  starcher 

20 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Trimmer  

16 

T*\f 

6.00 

5.00 

Carpets 

Weaver 

18 

A 

6.00 

6.00 

Fur  goods 

Finisher 

20 

1 

6.00 

2.50 

Do  

Machine  operator  

22 

8 

6.00 

3.00 

Lace  curtains 

do 

24 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Printing  and  publishing  

Stock  girl  

18 

2 

6.00 

2.50 

Do  

do     

17 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Counter 

17 

2 

6.00 

Clothing  

Hand  worker  

45 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Knit  goods.               ... 

Marker 

22 

4 

6.25 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

29 

9 

6.25 

2.50 

Knit  goods  

Marker  

23 

6 

6.25 

2.50 

Telephone 

Operator 

17 

1 

6.25 

2.00 

Do 

do 

20 

A 

6.25 

6.25 

Clothing  .             

Finisher  

26 

8 

6.50 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Machine  operator. 

21 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

do 

19 

3 

6.50 

6.50 

Do  

Stitcher  

19 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Fur  goods  
Knit  goods 

Finisher  
Seamer 

21 
21 

4 

2 

6.50 
7.00 

6.50 
7.00 

Telephone  .                 

Operator  

19 

2 

7.00 

2.00 

Printing  and  publishing                s. 

22 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

oNot  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Printing  and  publishin  g  

Machine  operator 

19 

5 

$7  00 

$7  00 

Fur  goods  

Coat  liner 

14 

2 

7  00 

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 

Machine  operator 

20 

5 

7  oo 

(a) 

Clothing  

do 

19 

3 

7  00 

(a\ 

Fur  goods 

Hand  worker 

18 

2 

7  00 

Do  

do 

17 

2 

7  00 

2  oo 

Knit  goods... 

Stock  girl 

29 

20 

7  50 

7  ^0 

Do 

Cutter 

20 

j^ 

7  ^fl 

Boots  and  shoes  

M^nhinp  npprat.or 

38 

12 

7  50 

4  Of) 

Knit  goods 

Examiner 

21 

1  6 

7  50 

Do  

Machine  operator 

19 

3 

7  50 

4  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

33 

g 

7  50 

o    00 

Fur  goods  

Finisher 

28 

g 

8  00 

3  00 

Knit  goods 

Cutter 

19 

1  6 

8  00 

o   no 

Do... 

Machine  operator 

25 

3 

8  00 

5  00 

Do 

Inspector 

20 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Bags  (cloth)  

Folder 

21 

1 

8  00 

8  00 

Knit  goods 

Cutter 

21 

2 

8  00 

3  00 

Telephone  

Machine  operator 

30 

2" 

8  00 

8  00 

Knit  goods 

Seamer 

24 

3 

8  00 

4  00 

Do  

Packer 

22 

3 

8  00 

2  50 

Bottled  goods 

Labeler 

20 

4 

8  00 

2  50 

Printing  and  publishing  

Machine  operator 

19 

3 

8  00 

2  00 

Fur  goods  

do 

23 

g 

8  00 

3  00 

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
Clothing  

(a) 

Buttonhole  maker 

23 
20 

4 
1 

8.00 
8  00 

8.00 
2  50 

a  Not  reported. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.- WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years) 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 

Furniture  

Tag  sewer 

Norwegian 

22 

6 

(c) 

2 

Millinery 

Trimmer 

Swedish 

19 

6 

3 

3 

Telephone.  .  . 

Operator 

American 

18 

7 

(c) 

4 

Millinery  . 

Trimmer 

Irish 

20 

7 

(c) 

5 

Telephone  

Switchboard  operator 

American 

22 

(« 

6 

Hotel.  . 

Dishwasher 

Irish 

19 

3 

(c) 

7 

do 

do 

do 

20 

3 

(c) 

8 

Miscellaneous.  . 

German 

23 

7 

(c) 

9 

Knit  goods... 

Seamer... 

American 

29 

11 

12 

10 

Millinery.. 

Maker 

Scandinavian 

20 

8 

31 

11 

do 

Trimmer 

do 

22 

7 

2i 

12 

Knit  goods... 

Examiner 

Swedish 

25 

6 

e«> 

13 

Bags  (cloth) 

Overlooker 

Irish 

17 

8 

(c) 

14 

Boots  and  shoes  

Table  girl 

German 

19 

7 

(c) 

15 

Millinery 

Maker 

Swedish 

21 

7 

(c) 

16 

Telephone  

Switchboard  operator 

Irish 

16 

6 

(c) 

17 

Bags  (cloth)  . 

Tender 

do 

22 

6 

(c) 

18 

do  

Turner. 

German 

19 

6 

14 

19 

Fur  goods  

Machine  operator 

American 

21 

7 

(c) 

20 

Millinery 

Trimmer 

Irish 

22 

(c) 

21 

Clothing. 

Seamstress 

(c) 

22 

6 

(c) 

22 

do 

do 

German 

23 

8 

(c) 

23 

Bags  (cloth)... 

Filer... 

Irish... 

19 

8 

(c) 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.)  Excellent="Good  '  with' attractive  surroundings. 

t>  Bad = Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair"  and  pala- 
table. Excellent=  "  Good  "  with  good  service. 
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TABLE   I.  -OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,,  MINN.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Concluded. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Trimmer  

21 

* 

?8  00 

S3  00 

Fur  goods 

Machine  operator 

20 

6 

8  00 

3  50 

Do                                     .          .   .   .   . 

Coat  finisher  .  .  . 

21 

8.00 

2.00 

Do 

do 

24 

2jj 

8  00 

2  00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

22 

\% 

8  00 

2  50 

Do 

Handworker  

20 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

29 

g 

8  10 

2  50 

Fur  goods 

...do... 

21 

3 

8.50 

8.50 

Knit  goods 

do 

22 

2 

9  00 

3  00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Reliever  

30 

5 

9.00 

6.00 

Telephone 

Supervisor 

24 

2 

9.00 

2.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

21 

6 

9.00 

5.00 

Do 

Eyelet-machine  operator. 

22 

g 

9.00 

5.00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

27 

10 

9  00 

(a) 

Fur  goods 

do  

20 

4 

9.00 

9.00 

Telephone 

Operator 

23 

5 

10  00 

3  50 

Knit  goods 

Seamer...           .                    .  . 

24 

4 

10.00 

(a) 

Printing  and  publishing 

Forewoman 

21 

4 

10.00 

10.00 

Wholesale  millinery  

Plume  maker  

26 

3& 

10.00 

10.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Forewoman 

29 

2 

10.00 

3.25 

Fur  goods  

Finisher  

20 

2 

10.00 

10.00 

Telephone 

Operator.  . 

'     35 

10 

11.25 

2.50 

Knit  goods 

Forewoman 

30 

14 

15.00 

15.00 

Average 

&  20.5 

63.1 

66.41 

c4.49 

Not  reported.      &  Based  on  133,  number  reported.         c  Based  on  129,  number  reported. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.- WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (a) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$3.50 
3.65 
d4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
d4.50 
d4.50 
4.50 
4.71 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.31 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
fi.OO 

(c) 

$2.88 
2.76 
«1  15 

Excellent 

Good. 

Yes  .. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

..do  

...do.... 

No... 

Good 

Bad.... 

Yes... 

3.00 
3.41 
«1.  15 
•  1.11 

2.88 
3.22 
2.65 
2.65 
2.48 
2.46 
3.00 
2.50 
•j.  ss 
2.92 
3.50 
3.23 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes 

(c> 

do 

Fair  

No... 

(c) 
(c) 

Good 

Excellent     . 

Yes... 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent 

Good. 

Yes... 

$0.58 

Fair 

Fair  
Good 

Yes  

No... 

Good 

do 

...do... 

No  

Bad 

Bad  . 

No... 

$0.60 

(0 
(c) 

Good 

Excellent... 

Yes  

Bad 

Bad 

No... 

do 

do  

No  

Excellent 

Good     . 

Yes  



Bad  
Good  
Bad  
do 

Fair  
Good  
do  
Bad                 

No  
Yes  
No  

No  
No  



do 

do 

do 

.do  

No  

.HO 

Good... 

Excellent  .  . 

cNot  reported. 


d  And  meals. 


e  Not  including  food. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age. 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

Cafe".. 

Second  cook  
Compositor 

American 

26 
18 
20 
16 
23 
19 
16 
19 
18 
21 
23 
20 
23 
20 
21 
19 
23 
25 
25 
22 
24 
22 
22 
19 
23 
20 
27 
22 
28 
17 
20 
21 
22 
33 
30 
20 
18 
26 
21 
23 
22 
21 
22 
23 
23 
20 
20 
18 
25 
32 
23 
22 
22 

6 
7 
7 

7 
9 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
3 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
7 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
11 
7 
7 

7i 

<•>, 

8 
8 

(« 

(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 

a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
(° 

i: 

(a 

: 
: 

(a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

f 

\' 

: 

(a 

: 
: 
? 

l| 

3 

M 

H 

) 
) 
) 

4 

I 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

Paper  boxes 

Swedish 

Telephone  

Clothing 

Switchboard  operator  
Machine  operator  

German. 

French 

Millinery  

Knit  goods 

Packer  

Swedish  
....  do... 

Machine  operator  

Clothing 

do 

German 

Fur  goods 

do  .... 

Polish.. 

Knit  goods 

Rxaminpr 

German 

Laundry 

Irdner  

American  .  . 

Bags  (cloth) 

Tender 

German 

Laundry  .... 

Sorter  

Swedish... 

do 

Marker. 

Polish 

Telephone 

Switchboard  operator  

Irish  

do 

do  . 

French 

do  . 

do  

do  

do 

Toll  operator 

Swedish  . 

.     .do 

Switchboard  operator  
Seamstress. 

American  

Clothing 

Swedish... 

Fur  goods  
Clothing 

Machine  operator 

do 

Seamstress  

Folder 

American  
Norwegian  
American  
do 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Food  products 

Packer 

Confectionery 

Chocolate  dipper 

Knit  goods 

Seamer... 

German  

Food  products 

Packer 

French 

Laundry 

Forewoman 

German.  .  . 

Telephone 

Switchboard  operator 

Irish 

Boots  and  shoes 

Folder  

Weaver 

American  
French 

Woolen  goods 

Knit  goods 

Machine  operator  

Swedish  
German. 

do 

do 

do 

Seam  coverer  

Lining  hand 

Norwegian  
Swedish... 

Fur  goods 

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

German 

Paper  boxes 

do 

Polish  
American  
German  
Swedish 

Woolen  goods 

Weaver  

Knit  goods 

Machine  operator  . 

Woolen  goods 

Weaver 

Bags  (cloth) 

Turner. 

Irish... 

Food  products 

Packer 

do 

Knit  goods 

Cutter  

Norwegian  
do 

do 

do 

Bags  (cloth) 

Sewer 

Irish  

Printing  and  publishing  . 
Fur  goods  

Verifier 

American  
German  
do 

Inspector  

Machine  operator 

do  

Marker  

Stitcher 

Norwegian  
American  
Swedish  
do     .. 

Fur  goods 

Paper  boxes 

Folder  .  . 

Woolen  goods 

Weaver 

Clothing 

Machine  operator  

American  .  .  . 
Irish  

Tobacco  and  cigars  
Average 

Packer 

d21.7 

#7 

/4 

a  Not  reported. 

6  And  meals. 

c  Not  including  food. 

d  Based  on  76,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
'ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

6  $6.  00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.10 
6.30 
6.33 
6.40 
6.50 
6.52 
6.75 
6.87 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.73 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.16 
8.30 
8.40 
8.46 
8.48 
8.60 
8.64 
8.70 
9.00 
9.00 
9.17 
9.41 
9.64 
9.72 
9.86 
10.00 
10.00 
10.20 
10.34 
10.67 
10.97 
11.70 
12.00 
12.00 

(a) 
$0.60 

c$3.41 
3.50 

2.88 

Excellent 

Fair 

No 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

Bad  

...do  

No 

Excellent 

Good  
Fair... 

Yes  
No  

No 

2.50 

Bad  

2.90 

Excellent 

.do 

.60 

2.01 
2.50 
3.75 
3.00 
3.20 

Fair 

do 

No 

Bad.             .   . 

.do  

No 

.60 

$0.20 

Good  
...do... 

Bad  
..do  

No  
Yes...  . 

do 

Fair 

No 

2.92 

Bad  

....do  

No... 

3.30 
3.75 
3.24 

Good 

do 

No 

.20 

...do... 

Bad  

No... 

do 

Fair         .... 

No  . 

3  24 

do 

do 

No 



3.24 
3  30 



do  

do 

do  
do 

No  

No 

3.41 

Excellent... 

....do  

No... 

3.55 
3.75 
3.23 

do 

do 

No 

(fl) 

Fair 

Good 

Yes 

Bad 

do  

No... 

.60 

3.36 
3.75 

Good 

do 

No 

Excellent  

Excellent  
Fair  

do 

Yes  
No  
No 

2  50 

Fair 

.60 

4.00 
3.66 

Bad 

Excellent 

Good      

No... 

2.48 
2.88 
2  79 

.28 
.39 

Bad 

Bad 

No 

Excellent  
Good 

Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

(a) 
.60 
(a) 
.00 
.60 

3.50 
2.01 
3.00 
3.25 
3.76 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.25 
2.46 
3.66 
3.00 
3.25 
3.66 
4.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.41 
2  65 

Excellent  

Fair  

do          .... 

Yes  
No  

No 

Fair 

.28 

.10 
(a) 

Bad 

Bad 

Fair 

Good      

Yes... 

do 

Fair 

No 

Good 

Good  

Fair 

Yes  
No  

.60 
(a) 
.60 

""."eo" 

".~60" 
.60 

".'66' 

(0) 

(a) 
.(K) 
(«) 

.50 

Bad 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

.25 
""."25" 

Bad 

do          

No... 

Good 

Excellent 

No 

do  

Excellent 

do  
Good 

Yes  
No  

Good 

do 

Yes  . 

Fair 

do 

Yes  
No  
Yes  

Yes...  . 

""2."  66' 

2.50 

Excellent  

Good 

do  
Excellent  
Fair 

Bad 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

.15 

Fair  

Good... 
Fair 

Yes  

No 

Excellent 

Bad 

do 

No 

4.25 

Good... 

Excellent  

Fair 

No  

No 

'"(•)" 

4.78 
3.50 

do 

Excellent  

do  

Yes  

«*7.17 

0.60 

<*3.06 

».  59 

«  Based  on  75,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  9,  number  reported. 
g  Based  on  17,  number  paying  car  fare 
k  Based  on  13,  number  contributing. 


Number  reported,  64. 
Number  reported,  72. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,  EXPERIENCE,   AND    ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEPARTMENT  AND   OTHER  RETAIL,   STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Cash  girl  

(a) 

15 

A 

$2  50 

$2  50 

Do 

(a) 

15 

3  00 

3  00 

Do...             

Russian  Hebrew  .    . 

17 

3.00 

3  00 

Marker 

(a) 

16 

&3  00 

3  00 

Saleswoman  

German  .  .  . 

16 

14 

3.00 

3  00 

Do 

Irish 

15 

3  00 

3  00 

Packer  

American  .  .     .        

16 

3.00 

3.00 

Do 

German 

16 

3  00 

3  00 

Messenger  

American  

16 

i 

3.00 

3.00 

Attendant 

Bohemian 

14 

A 

3  00 

3  00 

Cash  girl  

(a) 

15 

P 

3.00 

3.00 

Packer 

(a) 

15 

3.00 

3  00 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

American 

17 

3.00 

3.00 

Do 

German 

16 

3.00 

3  00 

Do 

American 

16 

3  00 

3  00 

Do 

do 

16 

3.00 

3  00 

Packer...                   

.do  

17 

l 

3.00 

3.00 

Errand  girl 

(a) 

16 

2 

3.00 

3  00 

Stock  girl 

Irish 

16 

2 

3.00 

3  00 

Bundle  wrapper 

do 

15 

| 

3.00 

3.00 

German  .  .  . 

15 

A 

3.00 

3.00 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

(a) 

17 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

Do 

(a) 

17 

1 

3.00 

3  00 

Do 

German  

30 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

Stock  girl 

American 

16 

1 

3.00 

3  00 

Saleswoman 

Scotch  

27 

4 

3.00 

Do 

do 

18 

2 

3.00 

Packer.  .. 

German 

15 

i 

3.15 

3.15 

Do    . 

Russian  Hebrew  .    . 

16 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Saleswoman 

Italian 

15 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Do.. 

(0) 

14 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Irish 

15 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Bundle  wrapper 

German 

16 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Helper  on  draperies 

do 

15 

I 

3.50 

3.50 

Cash  girl 

American  

15 

| 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Irish 

13 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Checker 

German  .    .          

16 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Packer 

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 

17 
17 

2s 
2 

3.50 
3  50 

3.50 
3  50 

Stock  girl 

Irish 

15 

3.50 

3.50 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

German  

16 

I 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Hebrew 

17 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Do  

(0) 

18 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Stock  girl 

(a) 

16 

3.50 

3.50 

Do  

German  

16 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Bundle  wrapper 

(a) 

16 

(0) 

3.50 

3.50 

Cashier 

(a) 

15 

3.50 

3.50 

Packer.  . 

Hungarian  

16 

3.50 

3.50 

Cashier 

Irish 

15 

3.65 

3.65 

Packer  .  .  . 

.do  

15 

3.66 

3.66 

Do 

German 

16 

2 

3.70 

3.70 

Saleswoman  .  . 

American  

16 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

17 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

Do 

German  Hebrew 

18 

1 

.00 

4.00 

Do.   . 

(0) 

20 

11 

.00 

4.00 

Packer 

German 

17 

J, 

.00 

4.00 

Mail-order  clerk 

Hungarian  

15 

f 

.00 

4.00 

Bundle  wrapper  

(0) 

18 

2 

.00 

4.00 

Marker  . 

(a) 

16 

1 

.00 

4.00 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

15 

1 

.00 

4.00 

Do.. 

Irish  

16 

li 

.00 

4.00 

Do 

German 

18 

4 

4.00 

4.00 

Bundle  wrapper 

Irish 

16 

4.00 

4.00 

Saleswoman 

(o) 

15 

4.00 

4.00 

Do  

(o) 

16 

il 

4.00 

4.00 

Packer 

Russian  Hebrew  

17 

2 

4.00 

4.00 

Saleswoman  

(a) 

16 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

Stock  girl.. 

(«) 

17 

2J 

4.00 

4.00 

a  Not  reported 


b  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND   OTHER   RETAIL   STORES- WOMEN   LIVING   AT  HOME— Con t'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Stock  girl 

American 

17 

2 

$4  00 

$4  00 

Saleswoman  .           

.do..     .. 

20 

2 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

do 

17 

• 

4  00 

4  00 

Do... 

do  

17 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

(a) 

16 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Do... 

Russian  Hebrew  

16 

A 

4.00 

4  00 

Do 

Russian  .... 

16 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Packer... 

American  

16 

1 

4.00 

4  00 

Do. 

German. 

17 

| 

4  00 

Slaeswoman 

Scotch 

20 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Do  

Hebrew  .  . 

18 

1* 

4.00 

4  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

', 

4  00 

4  00 

Do... 

Italian  

15 

if 

4.00 

4.00 

Do 

American 

17 

3* 

4.00 

00 

Do 

Irish 

17 

} 

4  00 

00 

Bundle  wrapper 

American  .  . 

17 

2* 

4.00 

.00 

Do 

Irish 

16 

4  00 

00 

Saleswoman  

Austrian  .  .  . 

17 

1 

4.00 

.00 

Do 

Irish 

18 

2? 

4.00 

.00 

Stock  girl  

German  

16 

U 

4.16 

.16 

Bundle  wrapper 

American 

16 

H 

4.16 

.16 

Stock  girl 

German 

16 

u 

4  16 

.16 

Irish  

16 

1 

4.30 

.30 

Do 

German 

25 

2 

4.50 

.50 

Saleswoman 

do 

16 

2 

4  50 

50 

Do  

(a) 

16 

I 

4.50 

.50 

Do 

German 

20 

5 

4.50 

.50 

Do... 

(a) 

16 

1 

4.50 

.50 

Do 

Hebrew 

19 

| 

4.50 

.50 

Do 

American 

20 

<? 

4  50 

.50 

Do  . 

Irish. 

18 

9 

4.50 

.50 

Do 

German 

19 

5 

4.50 

3.00 

Do... 

Irish  

18 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

American  . 

17 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

Cashier 

German 

17 

1 

4  50 

4.50 

Saleswoman  . 

Hungarian  

17 

1 

4.50 

2.50 

Stock  girl 

American 

16 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Saleswoman  

Russian  

16 

A 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

(a) 

18 

I 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

American 

22 

J 

4.50 

4.50 

Packer  .... 

Russian  Hebrew  

16 

2* 

4.50 

4.50 

Saleswoman 

A  merican                   ...  . 

17 

ii 

4.75 

4.75 

Cashier 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

A 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

do  

23 

u 

5.00 

5.00 

Stock  girl 

Austrian 

18 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

Hungarian 

18 

2! 

5.00 

5.00 

Bill  stamper 

(a) 

17 

2i 

5.00 

5.00 

Cashier 

German 

17 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman  

(0) 

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

American  .             

19 

| 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Hungarian 

16 

j 

5.00 

5.00 

Stock  girl.           

American  

19 

2* 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

Hebrew 

19 

JL 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  

American  

16 

1^ 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Irish                        

18 

A 

5.00 

5.00 

Cashier 

Austrian 

16 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Stock  girl 

do 

17 

JL 

5.00 

5.00 

Bundle  wrapper 

(a) 

19 

2* 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

German 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Stock  girl                                 

Hebrew  

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

German 

19 

21 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Bohemian 

15 

u 

5.00 

5.00 

Millinery  preparer                      

German  

19 

2* 

5.00 

5.00 

Helper  in  dressmaking 

Irish 

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

German 

19 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Bohemian  

18 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

(a) 

21 

1 

5.00 

3.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

(a) 

18 

li 

5.00 

5.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN   STORES   AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT   AND   OTHER   RETAIL   STORES— WOMEN   LIVING   AT  HOME— Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

yrs). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman  .... 

Russian  Hebrew 

23 

5 

$5  00 

$5  00 

Do 

do 

19 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Russian 

20 

l 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

English 

34 

I 

5  00 

3  00 

Do 

American  .  . 

18 

! 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

do     ^ 

16 

A 

5  00 

5  00 

Do     .                  

.do  

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Hebrew 

20 

6 

5.00 

5  00 

Do  

American  

25 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

a 

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  

a 

19 

71 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

a 

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Irish 

17 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

American 

21 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

15 

T 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

German. 

19 

6* 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

19 

5JL 

5  00 

5  00 

Do  . 

.     .do  

22 

J* 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

American 

16 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Do  

German  

17 

} 

5.00 

4.00 

Do 

Irish 

18 

| 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  

Austrian  Hebrew  

17 

8i 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

(a) 

21 

5 

5.00 

4.00 

Do  

American  

21 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Swiss 

19 

41 

5.00 

5.00 

Coupon  girl  

Russian  Hebrew  

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Stock  girl 

American 

18 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

do 

18 

1 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

(a) 

17 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do  

German  

25 

A 

5.00 

5.00 

Do                                                 .   .  .. 

American  .  .             

18 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Austrian 

18 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

2 

5  50 

5  50 

Do 

(a) 

20 

5 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

German.        .         

31 

1 

5.50 

3.00 

Do 

Italian 

16 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Stock  girl  

German  

19 

5 

5.50 

5.50 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

17 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Cashier 

Austrian 

18 

3 

6  00 

6.00 

Do 

American  ...                    

17 

14 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman 

German 

19 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do     . 

(0) 

31 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

American 

19 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

Irish  

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

German 

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

American  .  .  . 

20 

& 

66.00 

6.00 

Do 

.do  

17 

3f 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

German 

15 

U 

6.00 

Do  

American  

23 

| 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

Hungarian 

16 

2 

6.00 

Shopper  

Russian  Hebrew.  .  . 

17 

O, 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman. 

do 

17 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Cashier 

Austrian 

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

Hebrew. 

19 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

English 

19 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

German  

27 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

Hebrew 

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

(a) 

17 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Cashier  

American 

20 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Stock  girl 

Irish 

17 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

German  

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

(a) 

18 

l| 

6.00 

6.00 

Cashier... 

German  

18 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman 

Austrian 

16 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

(a) 

23 

10 

6.00 

4.00 

Do  

(a) 

17 

1 

6.00 

4.00 

Do 

Roumanian 

16 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

German.  .  . 

17 

1 

66.00 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT   AND   OTHER   RETAIL   STORES— WOMEN   LIVING   AT  HOME— Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman  
Do 

(a) 
American 

39 
19 

14 
H 

16.00 
6  00 

$3.50 
6  00 

DO.:. 

do  

18 

2i 

6.00 

Do  

Russian 

18 

3* 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

German 

26 

10 

6  00 

6  00 

Do... 

American  

23 

(a) 

6.00 

(a) 

Do  
Do 

(a) 

American 

18 
20 

3 

1 

6.00 
6  00 

6.00 
6  00 

Cashier  

.do  

18 

Jfe 

6.00 

6  00 

Saleswoman  ... 

German 

20 

5 

6  00 

6  00 

Do 

do 

17 

1 

6  00 

6  00 

Cashier  

American  

23 

7* 

6.00 

6  00 

Saleswoman 

do 

17 

U 

6  00 

6  00 

Do... 

do  

18 

2* 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  .... 

French  

19 

H 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

(a 

20 

3* 

6  00 

6  00 

Do... 

jo 

19 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

(a 

20 

i 

6.00 

6  00 

Do 

Irish 

36 

3* 

6  00 

6  00 

Cashier  

American  

22 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman  . 

do 

19 

3 

6.25 

6  25 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

2 

6  50 

3  00 

Do  

Russian.               .  .   . 

18 

U 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Roumanian  Hebrew 

17 

3* 

6.50 

6  50 

E  mbroiderer 

(a 

20 

31 

6  50 

6  50 

Saleswoman  

(a 

19 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

2 

6  73 

6  73 

Do  

Irish  

20 

24 

6.95 

6.95 

Cashier. 

American.  .  . 

17 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

23 

3 

7.00 

5  00 

Do 

German 

18 

4» 

7  00 

7  00 

Do  

do      ... 

19 

2* 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

23 

5 

7  00 

7  00 

Do... 

American  •  . 

21 

J 

7.00 

3.00 

Do... 

German 

31 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

American 

19 

4 

7.00 

7  00 

Cashier  
Do. 

Hungarian  

do 

17 

20 

2 
U 

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 

Do 

German 

18 

3* 

7  00 

7  00 

Saleswoman  
Do.   .. 

(•) 

(a) 

19 
19 

2 
4 

7.00 
67.00 

7.00 
7.00 

Do 

American 

20 

5 

7.00 

7  00 

Do... 

(a) 

24 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Do... 

Germnn 

18 

1 

7.00 

Do 

American 

22 

3 

7.00 

4.00 

Do 

do 

30 

13 

7  00 

4  00 

Do  

Italian  . 

20 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Cashier 

Austrian 

19 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

American 

18 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Milliner  

German. 

18 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

do 

22 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

25 

7 

7  00 

4  00 

Do  

(a) 

22 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Hungarian 

20 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

American 

26 

6 

7  00 

4.00 

Do  
Do 

(a) 

German 

24 

27 

5 
8 

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 

Do 

Italian 

18 

7.00 

7.00 

Dressmaker  

Irish  

21 

7.08 

7.08 

Saleswoman 

Hungarian.  . 

24 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

Austrian 

35 

7.50 

4.00 

Do.. 

American  

20 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew.  . 

21  . 

7.50 

7.50 

Do.    . 

(0) 

21 

5 

7.65 

7.65 

Do 

German. 

18 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

do 

22 

5 

8.00 

6.00 

Do 

American  

19 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

German 

19 

4 

8.00 

4.00 

Do... 

Irish... 

21 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Not  reported. 


6  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND   OTHER  RETAIL,   STORES— WOMEN   LIVING   AT  HOME— Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
yrs). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman 

Swedish 

19 

2 

$8  00 

$8  00 

Do 

Irish 

18 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Do       .                     

Hebrew 

26 

5 

8  00 

4  00 

Do                                  J 

American 

26 

9 

8  00 

8  00 

Do  .. 

do 

20 

7 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

German 

18* 

5 

8  00 

3  50 

Do  

(a) 

20 

6 

8  00 

4  00 

Do 

(a) 

21 

4 

8  00 

4  00 

Do  

(a) 

18 

g 

8  00 

Do 

Hebrew 

23 

7 

8  00 

3  00 

Do  

American  

23 

9 

8.00 

8  00 

Do                                        

do 

23 

3 

8  00 

8  00 

Head  of  stock 

English 

27 

9 

8  00 

4  00 

Saleswoman                        

(0) 

(a) 

1 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

German 

21 

7 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

(a) 

19 

4 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

German 

24 

g 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

American  

19 

3 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

24 

10 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

do    

18 

4 

8  00 

3  50 

Do 

German 

20 

4A 

8  00 

Do 

(a) 

22 

6 

8  50 

8  50 

Do 

Austrian 

20 

5 

9  00 

9  00 

Stock  girl 

(0) 

19 

3 

9.00 

9  00 

Cashier 

German                   .... 

22 

5 

9  00 

9  00 

Saleswoman  

.     .do  

23 

4 

9.00 

9  00 

Do 

Russian                        .   . 

19 

7 

9  00 

9  00 

Do 

Irish  

19 

6 

9.00 

9  00 

Do 

do                     '     . 

32 

3 

9  00 

8  00 

Head  of  stock  

American  

25 

7 

9.00 

5  00 

Saleswoman 

German                   

29 

14 

9  00 

9  00 

Do 

Hebrew 

23 

4 

9  00 

Do 

German              .       ... 

30 

10 

9  00 

9  00 

Do.. 

Austrian  

18 

2 

69.00 

9  00 

Do 

Irish                       

22 

6 

9  00 

9  00 

Do     . 

.do  

30 

12 

9.00 

4.00 

Do 

Russian                  

20 

3 

9  50 

9  50 

Do 

German 

26 

10 

9  50 

9  50 

Do 

Irish 

33 

15 

9  86 

9  86 

Ticket  seller 

do 

24 

1 

10  00 

10  00 

Hair  dresser  and  manicure 

Hebrew              

17 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

do 

37 

| 

10  00 

10  00 

Manicure 

Austrian      

21 

1 

10.00 

10.00 

Saleswoman  .        

Irish  

19 

3 

10.00 

•  10.00 

Do 

American 

22 

6£ 

10.00 

4  00 

Shopper  for  dressmaking  department  
Saleswoman 

Hungarian  

25 
25 

\ 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
6.00 

Head  saleswoman 

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

4 

10  00 

10  00 

Saleswoman 

Swiss       

25 

g 

10.00 

6.00 

Do 

American 

24 

3 

10  00 

Do 

do     

23 

6 

10.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

35 

18 

10.00 

10  00 

Do 

(a) 

30 

5 

10.00 

10.00 

Hairdresser  and  manicure 

American  Hebrew  .... 

22 

5 

611.00 

Saleswoman 

Hebrew  

20 

5 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

German  Hebrew 

22 

6 

12.00 

12.00 

Do  

German  

30 

8 

12.00 

4.00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew  . 

21 

5 

12.00 

12.00 

Do  

Irish  

35 

>j 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

fa) 

19 

5* 

12.00 

12.00 

Do  

(a) 

32 

1 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

Hungarian                      .... 

26 

12 

12.00 

8.00 

Department  head.  

Irish  

29 

15 

12.00 

3.00 

Fitter  in  alteration  department 

(a) 

30 

15 

12.00 

12.00 

Saleswoman 

English 

26 

16 

14.00 

7.00 

Manager  (small  store)    .     . 

Swedish                   / 

27 

9 

15.00 

6.00 

Demonstrator... 

German.  .  . 

25 

5 

15.00 

10.00 

a  Not  reported, 


b  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT   AND   OTHER   RETAIL   STORES— WOMEN   LIVING  AT  HOME— Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

32 

14 

$20.00 

$20  00 

Do  

(a) 

25 

10 

(0) 

5.00 

Do 

French.. 

22 

6 

(a) 

4.00 

Do 

do 

24 

12 

(a) 

4  00 

Do 

Hebrew    . 

40 

20 

a 

(6) 

Do 

Hungarian 

16 

1 

(a) 

<*) 

Average 

c!9.7 

<*3.  1 

<6.00 

/5.29 

a  Not  reported. 

b  All. 

c  Based  on  347,  number  reported. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol 


d  Based  on  346,  number  reported. 
«  Based  on  343,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  345,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years.) 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

1 

Stock  girl  

French  

16 

8 

71 

2 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

19 

3 

3 

...do... 

English  Hebrew  

18 

9 

li 

4 

.do  

American     

27 

7 

5 

do 

German 

20 

6 

3 

6 

....do  

American  

43 

8 

3 

7 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

(d) 

I 

8 

Cashier  

.  ..do  

20 

\4 

5S 

9 

Saleswoman 

(d) 

19 

'     9 

| 

10 

Presser  

Irish  

46 

4 

10j& 

11 

Saleswoman 

German.          

23 

(d) 

J 

12 

do 

English 

22 

(     4 

13 

do 

American  

19 

(d) 

2* 

14 

do 

German 

20 

*     8 

5 

15 

Delivery  clerk  

American  

24 

8 

7 

16 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

23 

7 

4 

17 

Head  saleswoman  

German  

26 

10 

4 

18 

Saleswoman 

American 

21 

8 

5 

19 

do 

German  Hebrew 

24 

8 

6 

20 

do 

Austrian             

19 

(d) 

6 

21 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

23 

8 

9 

22 

do 

.do  

20 

3 

6Jtt 

23 

do 

American 

(d) 

(d) 

(') 

24 

do                      •      

.do  

47 

6 

14 

25 

Dressmaker 

do 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

26 

do            .             

.  ..do  

\4 

d 

d 

27 

Hairdresser  and  manicure 

do 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

Average 

<24.  1 

/6.  9 

<4.3 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).  Excellent="Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

ft  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 

c  Partially  supported. 

d  Not  reported. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  fam- 
ily. 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Errand  girl 

(a) 
(a) 

American  ...     . 

17 
18 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
14 
17 
17 
15 
16 
21 
19 
15 
15 
16 

1 

2 

£ 
4* 

7^ 

* 

A 

$1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

$1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

Millinery 

'     "(«)" 
Apprentice 

Do 

Do 

Preparer 

Hebrew 

Women's  clothing  

Sleeve  maker  

American  
Italian 

Hand  worker 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing  
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Women's  clothing 

Feather  boa  maker  
Finisher 

Austrian  
Italian 

Machine  operator  
do 

Austrian  

Russian  
(a) 
Irish.. 

Candv 

Wrapper  
.do  

Do 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

English 

Printing  and  publishing  .  . 
Dentist  s  office 

Binder 

(a) 
German  
(a) 
Italian... 

Attendant 

Embroidery  

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

(a) 

Apprentice... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (o) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$3.80 
4.00 
4.82 
5.00 
5.28 
5.31 
5.70 
5.88 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.70 
7.00 
7.54 
7.69 
7.85 
8.65 
8.65 
8.73 
8.74 
10.00 
10.00 
15.69 
(d) 

(<*) 
(d) 

$0.60 

c$5.55 
2.00 

Good  

do 

Good  
Excellent  
Bad  

Yes  
Yes  

No 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

.60 

1.44 
3.50 
3.23 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.80 
4.00 

$2.78 

Bad... 

Good  

Fair 

Yes 

1.27 

Fair 

Good 

Yes 

""."eo" 

.60 
.60 

Good  

Excellent 

do  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

do  

..do    . 

Yes 

Good.. 

do 

Yes 

Bad 

Bad 

No 

Excellent... 

Good 

Yes 

3.00 
3.30 
3.50 
3.90 
2.00 
5.00 
3.90 
4.20 

Good 

Excellent  
Good 

Yes  
Yes 

.60 
.30 
.60 
.30 

""."eo" 

...do... 

do  

...do... 

Yes 

2.10 

do  

do 

Yes 

Fair 

Bad 

Yes 

"".i'io" 

Good  

do 

Good     . 

Yes 

do 

Yes 

Fair... 

Fair  

Yes 

5.00 
3.30 
4.35 

.      do  . 

Good 

Yes 



Bad  

.     .do 

Bad  

do 

No... 
No 

3.00 
6.97 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes 

.60 

4.03 

(d) 
(d) 
(d) 

Good  

do 

Yes 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

do                                           Hn 

Yes 

07.13 

ft.  55 

<3.53 

72.66 

«  Based  on  23,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  18,  number  reported. 

0  Based  on  24,  number  reported. 

ft  Based  on  11,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  27. 
*  Based  on  27,  number  reported. 

1  Based  on  5,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  24. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Aver- 

Aver- 

age 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(vrs  1 

Years 
of  expe- 

age 
weekly 

weekly 
contri- 

rience. 

earn- 

bution 

ings. 

to  fam- 

ily. 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Millinery 

Hand  worker  

(a) 
Roumanian 

50 
15 

2 

A 

$2.50 
2  50 

$2.50 
2.50 

Ticket  sewer 

Men's  clothing  

Coat  finisher  

Italian  

33 

1 

2.50 

2.50 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Tucker.. 

17 

2.50 

2.50 

Millinery 

Maker  and  trimmer 

(°) 
Italian 

21 

18 

4# 

2.50 
2  50 

2.50 
2  50 

Women's  clothing 

Finisher 

Flowers  and  feathers  .  .    . 

Plume  maker  .             .... 

.      .do... 

16 

V 

2.50 

2.50 

Men's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

do 

14 

V 

2.50 

2.50 

Sample  house  ...           

Mounter  

Russian  

15 

1 

2.50 

2.50 

Women's  clothing  

Tucker  . 

Austrian  .  . 

16 

3 

2.50 

2.50 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Button  maker 

Hungarian 

20 

o'8fl 

2.50 

2.50 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Flowers  and  feathers 

Machine  operator  

Austrian... 

16 
30 

a* 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 

Italian 

Do  

(«) 

do  

28 

5 

2.50 

2.50 

Personal  furnishings  .  . 

Garter  worker  

Irish.. 

15 

17 

ft 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

German 

Silk... 

Skeiner.., 

15 

• 

2.63 

2.63 

o  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Jute 

Fringe  maker 

Irish 

22 
15 
16 
15 
22 
15 
17 
16 
16 
15 
19 
20 
17 
17 
18 
15 
17 
15 
15 
16 
17 
15 
17 
21 
17 
15 
15 
16 
19 
16 
21 
18 
16 
17 
16 
16 
15 
17 
16 
16 
17 
15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
20 
22 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
17 
18 
16 
15 
15 
21 
16 
15 
28 
19 
18 
15 
17 
15 
16 

i* 

2 

r 

i 

2 

3* 
2 
2 
2 
2 

A 

A 

•A 

3 

»* 

5 
1 

% 

2™ 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 

£ 

A 

J 

1 

/' 

3 
3 
2g 

1 

& 
^ 

f 

3 
!A 

* 

$2.75 
2.85 
2.85 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
13.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

$2.75 
2.85 
2.85 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

~"~3.'  66 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Ruching  and  neckwear  .  .  . 
Silk 

Hand  worker 

Austrian  .  . 

Ribbon  pinner 

American 

Embroidery 

Spooler  ....                 

Austrian  
Italian  
do 

Flowers  and  feathers  

(a) 
Wirer 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Maker 

Irish  

Do 

Bender  

(a). 
German  

White  goods 

Tucker 

Do 

do 

.do  

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Men's  clothing 

American 

Examiner 

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian 

String  maker 

Women's  clothing 

General  worker 

Russian  Hebrew 
Austrian 

Do 

Finisher 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Silk 

General  helper  

Weaver 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Pants  worker  
Willower 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Sample  house 

..     .do...    . 

Floor  girl  
Addresser  
Finisher  

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian  
Russian  Hebrew 
American  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Women's  clothing  

Paper  boxes 

General  worker  
Flower  worker 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing  
Flowers  and  feathers  
Do  

Austrian  
Italian 

(a) 
Apprentice 

(a) 

Roumanian  
Russian  Hebrew 
(a) 
Roumanian  

(0) 

(a) 

(0) 

Russian  Hebrew 

(a) 

German 

Flower  maker  

Feather  maker  
Hand  worker 

Braids  and  trimmings  
Sample  house 

Mounter  .... 

Men's  clothing 

Baster 

Bakery  goods.   . 

Cleaner  

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Hats  and  caps  

Liner  

Furs 

Baster 

Men's  clothing 

Seamer  and  errand  girl  

(a) 

Finisher 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 
(a) 

Italian  

Pens  and  pencils 

Women's  clothing      ,__   . 

Shirt-waist  operator  
Machine  operator 

Corsets 

Bohemian  

Waist  hand 

do 

Personal  furnishings 

Cutter 

...do... 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing 

Dyer 

.do 

General  worker.  .... 

(•) 

German 

Pipes  and  cigar  holders  .  .  . 
Art  novelties 

Polisher 

Transfer  girl  

Hungarian  
Irish  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing 

Folder 

Flower  maker 

American  .  .  . 
Italian  
Irish 

(a) 

Apprentice  
Errand  girl  „  
Shopper 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0C 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Millinery 

Women's  clothing 

T  •  v.    (a) 
Irish 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Men's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Women's  clothing 

Curler  

Padder 

(a) 
(a) 
German  
Irish.. 

Press  feeder  
Finisher 

Do  

Wholesale  millinery. 

Errand  girl 

American 

General  helper  .   . 

do  

(a) 
Men's  clothing  

(0) 

Coat  worker  

(a) 
Russian  Hebrew 
Hebrew 

Barbers'  supplies 

Errand  girl 

Men's  clothing  

Buttonhole  maker  

Italian  .  .  . 

Candy 

Chocolate  dipper.  . 

.do... 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 
Apprentice  

do 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 
do  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Do                

Curler 

Curler  and  creaser  
Maker  and  packer.  .  . 

do  

Hungarian... 

Ruchine  and  neckwear..  . 

o  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly- 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

White  goods 

Machine  operator 

German 

30 

14 

$3.00 

$3  00 

Trunks  and  bags  
Flowers  and  feathers 

Letterer  

Flower  maker 

Austrian  
do 

16 

17 

1 

2,6, 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

White  goods  
Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator  
Coat  baster 

Hebrew  
Italian 

17 
10 

A* 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

Women's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

do 

16 

i 

3.00 

3  00 

Do 

Stitcher    . 

..do  

15 

,65 

3.00 

3.00 

Do  

Sleeve  maker  

(a) 

44 

8 

3.25 

3.25 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Candy 

Lace  runner  
Dipper 

(a) 
(a) 

16 

20 

6* 

3.50 
3.50 

3.50 
3.50 

Paper  boxes  

Hand  worker  

Italian  

24 

6 

3.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

...do.. 

Russian  Hebrew 

15 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Flowers  and  leathers 

Maker 

do 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

White  goods 

Hand  worker 

Austrian.     . 

10 

1A 

3.50 

3.50 

Wholesale  ribbons 

Stock  girl 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Ruching  and  neckwear 

(a) 

Hungarian  

15 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stamper 

German 

23 

6 

3.50 

3.50 

Children's  clothing 

Trimmer 

do 

14 

JL 

3.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Examiner 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

2 

3;  50 

3.50 

Tucker  

(a) 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

White  goods 

Machine  operator 

American  

25 

ft 

3.50 

Silk 

B  locker 

do 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

White  goods 

Ribbon  runner. 

Hungarian  .  .  . 

14 

ft 

3.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Trimmer 

Italian..      .  . 

17 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Mounter  

(a) 

20 

6 

3.50 

3.50 

Hats  and  caps 

Straw-hat  operator 

(a) 

23 

5 

3.50 

3.50 

Flowers  and  feathers 

(a) 

Austrian 

15 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Flower  maker 

(a) 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Candy  

Dipper.  .  . 

(a) 

18 

ft 

3.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Tucker...  . 

(a) 

15 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Maker 

Austrian  .     .  . 

16 

1A 

3.sa 

3.50 

Do      . 

Errand  girl  

American  

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

W  omen's  clothing 

Busheler 

Bohemian  

17 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Candy 

Stock  girl 

American 

16 

y& 

3.50 

3.50 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

(a) 

(a) 

16 

& 

3.50 

3.50 

(0) 

Errand  girl  

(a) 

15 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

Silk 

Labeler  .  . 

American  

14 

3.50 

3.50 

Wholesale  groceries. 

Packer  

(0) 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

(a) 

German 

17 

7 

3.50 

3.50 

Hair  goods 

Coil  maker 

(a) 

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Sorter 

American 

16 

jr 

3.50 

3.50 

Jute 

Fringe  maker 

Irish  

18 

3A 

3.50 

3.50 

Laundry 

Machine  starcher 

Polish  

16 

JL 

3.50 

3.50 

Silk 

Blocker  

Irish  

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Floor  girl 

(a) 

14 

JL 

3.50 

3.50 

Metal  goods. 

Dipper  

German  

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Jute 

Macnine  operator  .   .  . 

Polish  

15 

1 

3.50 

2.50 

(a) 

Paper  boxes 

(0) 

Paster  

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 
16 

§ 

3.50 
3.50 

3.50 
3.50 

Women's  clothing  

(a) 

do  

15 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Braider  

(a) 

18 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Finisher  

Italian  

18 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Coat  finisher 

Hebrew  

30 

10 

3.50 

3.50 

Laundry 

Mangier  

American  

16 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Dipper 

Italian  

18 

A 

3.50 

3.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Binder  

American  

17 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Candy 

Packer 

Italian  

18 

A 

3.75 

3.75 

Women's  clothing  
Do 

(a) 
Trimmer 

.(«) 
Austrian.     .  .. 

15 
19 

«* 

3.75 
3.85 

3.75 
3.85 

Jute 

Machine  operator  

Polish  

13 

A 

3.90 

2.50 

Millinery 

Milliner 

(0) 

21 

6 

3.90 

3.90 

(a) 

Irish. 

17 

1 

.00 

.00 

Paper  patterns           

'      "(a) 

American  

17 

A 

.00 

.00 

White  goods 

Machine  hemstitcher  

Austrian  

10 

IS 

.00 

.00 

(a) 

do     ...     . 

16 

A 

'.00 

^.00 

Machine  operator 

German  

16 

2 

.00 

.00 

Metal  goods  

Mounter  

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

« 

.00 

.00 

Women's  clothine.  .  . 

Waist  finisher... 

...do... 

15 

A 

.00 

.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

White  goods  

Stock  girl... 

American  
Italian  
do 

17 
22 
20 
20 
15 

16 
19 
16 
16 
17 
17 
15 
17 
18 
15 
26 
18 
18 
16 
20 
18 
18 
16 
17 
16 
15 
15 
16 
19 
16 
23 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
18 
16 
15 
19 
16 
16 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
15 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
19 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
19 
21 
19 
17 
17 
19 
18 

I* 

3 
6 
& 

4^ 
1 

I* 

2 

£ 

3 

,* 

3 
2 
2 
5 

3A 
3 
2 

A 

2 
1 
2 

IA 

1 
1 
1 
2 

$ 

A 

1 
1 

2 

/* 

2 
2 
1 
1 
6 

:A 
$ 

4 
7 
4 
3 
2 
A 
•& 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
4.00 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.50 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

Paper  patterns 

Folder 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Flowers  and  feathers  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Ruching  and  neckwear  

Binder 

Curler 

do 

Machine  operator  

.do..   . 

do  

German  
Russian  Hebrew 
do  

do 

Cigars  and  tobacco  . 

Cigar  maker 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 

Examiner 

White  goods  

(a) 
Gloves 

Circular  folder  

do  

Stitcher  .  . 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Austrian  

Printing  and  publishing  .. 
Ruching  and  neckwear.  .  . 
Millinery  .. 
Personal  furnishings  
Women's  clothing  
Corsets.. 

Binder  

Machine  operator 

Preparer  

Buckle  fastener  

German 

Skirt  finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian  
German 

Examiner  

Skirt  finisher 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Floor  girl  

.do  

White  goods  

Machine  operator.  .  . 

do  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Do 

>) 
Feather  sewer 

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian  
Russian  Hebrew 
Hebrew  
American  

(a) 

Italian.. 

Do 

Stock  girl  
Machine  operator  
do  

Corsets.  .  . 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Do 

Packer 

Machine  operator  

do 

Hungarian  
Italian  

Laundry  
Cigars  and  tobacco  
Do  
Women's  clothing  
Do  
Children's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing.. 
Men's  clothing 

Machine  starcher  
Bander 

(a) 
English  

Packer  

Errand  girl            

(a) 
Italian  

(a) 

Machine  operator 

American  .. 

Folder                    * 

Italian... 
do... 

Machine  operator.   

Do 

do 

do 

Candy 

Packer         

American     . 

Printing  and  publishing.  . 
Laundry 

Wrapper 

do 

Mangier  

German. 

Do 

Shaker 

Italian 

Silk.  . 

Winder  

Irish  

Flowers  and  feathers 

Distributor 

Italian 

Ruching  and  neckwear... 
Do 

Mounter  

Hebrew.  .  . 

Machine  operator 

do 

Flowers  and  feathers.. 

(a) 

Button  sewer 

Austrian  
Italian. 

Men's  clothing 

Braids  and  trimmings  
Candy 

Mounter 

do 

Packer 

.  .do  

Do 

Wrapper  and  packer 

do 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Gloves 

(a) 

Stitcher 

do  

(a) 
(a) 
Italian 

Woolens  

(a) 

Stripper 

Paper  boxes 

Do  

do  

do  

Embroidery 

(a) 
Apprentice  

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

Hebrew  

Millinery  

Printing  and  publishing.  . 
Children's  clothing  
Millinery 

Paster 

Examiner  
Apprentice  
Tile  paster  
Machine  operator  
Coat  finisher  

Hardware  

Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothing  

Do  
Braids  and  trimmings  
Candy  
Do... 

Busheler  
Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
American 

Roller 

...do... 

Irish... 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Men's  clothing  

Coat  finisher  

Italian  

19 
23 
21 
19 
17 
17 
19 
17 
16 
18 
16 
18 
15 
15 
16 
17 
18 
15 
15 
17 
19 
17 
18 
17 
16 
16 

16 
17 
18 
16 
17 
26 
16 
20 
17 
19 
20 
19 
16 
16 
18 
15 
14 
15 
17 
22 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
18 
28 
26 
16 

17 
16 
21 

16 

20 
17 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1A 

H 

A 

2ft 

1 
1 

2 
3 

4 

}A 

1 

1* 

2 
2 

a 

* 

2* 

A 

8 

i 
> 

A 
* 

j 

j* 

& 
& 

2fi 

A 

1A 

,A 

A 

A 

$4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
4.00 

$4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

Roumanian  
Irish    (0)    . 

Candy  

Dipper  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do 

Hand  folder. 

Gold-leaf  layer 

do 

Do 

Paster 

American 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.CO 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.CO 
.CO 
.CO 
.CO 
.CO 
.CO 
.00 
.00 
.CO 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Laundry 

Folder  and  mangier. 

Irish 

Do 

Folder 

do 

Dental  supplies  
Office  and  store  supplies 

Errand  girl  

German  

do 

do 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Women's  clothing  . 

Pill  packer 

Bohemian 

Skirt  worker 

do  ..     .     . 

Do  

Machine  operator  
Labeler  
Floor  girl 

Italian  
Bohemian  .  .  . 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Do 

do 

Do 

Cigarette  roller 

do 

Do 

Roller 

.do 

Do 

Laborer 

do 

Do 

do 

.      .do  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Paper  and  pulp  
Embroidery 

Dyer 

do 

Folder 

Swiss  

(«) 

Sample  mounter  
Button  sewer 

Irish 

Sample  house 

American 

Men's  clothing  
Bottled  goods  
Women's  clothing  

Irish    <0> 

Labeler 

Hand  worker 

American    (col- 
ored). 
(a 
(a 

: 

Irish 

w 

Women's  clothing  
Braids  and  trimmings  
Cigars  and  tobacco 

(a) 
Liner  
Button  maker  

Bander 

Silk 

Warper 

Paper  and  pulp  
Paper  patterns  

Clasper 

Swedish  

Wrapper  

(a) 
(a) 
Irish 

Do  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  .  . 
Paper  boxes  

Machine  feeder  

Binder 

Box  maker  

(a) 
Irish        

Women's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

Do 

Apprentice 

German 

Do  
Do 

(a) 
(a) 
Filler     

.do  

American 

Bottled  goods  

Irish  

Paper  boxes 

Paster 

Italian 

Paints  and  varnishes  
Paper  patterns  

Laundry 

Folder 

Austrian 

Stamper  
Ironer 

Irish  

American  .  . 

Do... 

Mangier  
do          

Irish... 

Do. 

.do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Candy  

Folder 

American  
Italian  
.do  

(a) 
Examiner 

Do 

(•) 

Packer 

do 

Do  

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Braids  and  trimmings  
Paper  and  pulp  
Bakery  goods 

do 

(°) 
Binder  

Irish  

(a) 

w 

(«) 

(a) 
Irish  

Sachet-bag  maker  
Mounter  

Card  cutter  

Packer 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Bottled  goods 

Errand  girl 

do 

Labeler 

American  
,rlsh..W... 

Women's  clothing  

Shopper  

Jute 

Machine  operator  
Rug  weaver's  assistant  
Machine  onerator  

Polish  
Hungarian  
Scotch... 

Do  

Pens  and  pencils  

"  Not  reported. 
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NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Pens  and  pencils 

Machine  operator 

Scotch 

18 
17 
16 
18 
21 
15 
16 
18 
22 
17 
15 
17 
18 

17 
18 
18 
23 
16 
19 
16 
18 
20 
17 
26 
17 
16 
17 
27 
16 
16 
16 
17 
18 
17 
16 
15 
16 
15 
20 
14 
18 
19 
18 
17 
-16 
20 
17 
17 
17 
16 
17 
17 
18 
17 
21 
20 
18 
19 
18 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 

i 

i1* 

2A 

6 
3 

A 
1 

i 
1 

2 

4  " 
4 

A 

10 
2 
1 
2 

2A 

2 

,* 

3 
2™ 

2A 

3" 

2 
2 
4 

2 

£ 

4S 

4 
2 
3 
3 

A 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.09 
.15 
.19 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
4.50 
4.50 

$4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
4.00 
.00 

4."  66 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.09 
1.15 
4.19 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
2.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

Hardware 

Spooler 

Swedish 

Children's  clothing  
Metal  goods 

Machine  operator  
Polisher 

Irish  
American  
do  

Do             

Packer  

Braids  and  trimmings  
Men's  clothing  

Stamper 

Hungarian  

(«) 
Russian  Hebrew 
(a) 
Italian          

Finisher  ?.. 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  worker  
Waist  operator 

Do 

Do 

Sleeve  maker  

Paper  boxes 

Turner-in 

(a) 
Italian  

Women's  clothing    .       ... 

General  helper  

Dental  supplies 

Polisher  and  finisher 

American    (col- 
ored). 
American  
do 

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
Drugs  and  chemicals  
Men  s  clothing 

General  helper 

Labeler  and  tier 

Pants  worker 

German  
Russian  Hebrew 
American     .   ... 

Women's  clothing  

Finisher  

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
Women's  clothing 

Folder                              .  . 

Learner 

Italian 

Do 

Wrapper                       .  

Irish  

(a) 
(a) 

Polish 

White  goods 

Embroiderer 

Do 

do 

Jute 

Machine  operator 

Laundry 

Mangier. 

English  

Millinery 

Milliner 

(a) 

Italian  

Hair  goods                .  . 

(°) 
Rubber  pfacer 

Pens  and  pencils  
Jute 

Irish 

Machine  operator  

Polish  

Candy 

Chocolate  dipper.  .  . 

(0) 

Errand  girl 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
do            

Women's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothing  

Shirt  operator  

Women's  clothing 

Lace  cutter 

Wholesale  groceries 

Machine  operator 

American 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian  

Wholesale  groceries  

Fruit  crystallizer  

Embroidery 

Waist  finisher 

do       

Women's  clothing 

do 

Sample  house 

Mounter       .        

American  

Lighting  fixtures 

Wick  placer 

Italian 

Paper  boxes.. 

(a) 
Binder         

Irish  
do 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
White  goods 

.do   

Floor  girl 

Russian  Hebrew 
German  

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Do 

Hand  worker  

Machine  operator 

Bavarian  

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

Hand  worker 

German  
Russian  Hebrew 
Italian  
Hungarian  
German  

Games  and  toys  

Packer  

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
Men's  clothing 

Stitcher 

Buttonhole  maker 

Dental  supplies  

Polisher  
Machine  operator  
Packer  
Machine  operator  
Reeler 

Corsets 

Austrian 

Candy  

American  

(0) 

American 

Personal  furnishings 

Hardware 

Pens  and  pencils  
Jute 

(a) 

Machine  operator 

German  
Polish 

Women's  clothing  

do 

German  
Irish... 
do 

Laundry 

Machine  starcher  
Packer 

Metal  goods 

Laundry  
Paper  boxes  

Shirt  hanger  

American  
(a) 
German 

(a) 
1 

Fancy  box  maker  
Machine  operator 

Women's  clothing  
Office  and  store  supplies.  . 
Hair  goods  
Hats  and  caps... 

Paster  
Puff  maker  
Mailing  helper  

(a) 
(a) 
Austrian  

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
ofexpe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Jute 

Machine  operator  

Austrian  

17 

20 
17 
16 
20 
16 
16 
23 
19 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
17 
16 
20 
18 
19 
16 
18 
20 
16 
20 
17 
18 
15 
18 
15 
17 
19 
17 
18 
15 
17 
16 
20 
18 
16 
21 

17 
18 
16 
19 
20 
16 
17 
18 
16 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
21 
19 
17 
15 
17 
16 
18 
20 
18 

18 
18 

i* 

2 
2" 

f. 

3" 

1 

2 

A 

1* 

1 

2 

,* 

.A 

2 

s- 

5 
2 
2 

A 

IA 

5 
4 
2 

1* 

2A 

f 
4 

1 

4 
3 

3^ 
2 

;* 

i 

3 

i* 

'* 

4$ 

3 

4 

$4.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
4.50 
.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.61 
4.75 
4.75 
4.77 
4.80 
4.88 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 

$4.50 
2.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
(a) 
4.75 
4.75 
4.77 
4.80 
4.88 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 

Candv 

Dipper  . 

Italian  . 

Paper  boxes  

(a) 

Distributor  
Machine  operator 

(0) 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Embroidery  
Women's  clothing 

Do 

.     ..do  

Hungarian... 

(a) 

American  
Austrian  
Hebrew  
Italian 

White  goods 

Machine  hemstitcher 

Hardware 

Ruler  

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Packer  
Hand  worker  
Packer            

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Drugs  and  chemicals 

Hats  and  caps 

Braid  stitcher 

Silk 

Spooler  

English  

Paper  and  pulp 

Greaser 

Insh..W... 

Women's  clothing 

(«) 
Weaver 

Jute 

Polish 

Silk 

Spooler 

English 

Printing  and  publishing.. 
Pens  and  pencils  
Printing  and  publishing.. 
Candy 

Wrapper  
Machine  operator  
(a) 
Chocolate  dipper 

'     («) 
German 

American  

Italian 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 

Hardware 

Book  inspector  

American  

Tile  repairer 

(a) 
American  
Irish  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Paper  and  pulp 

Folder... 

do 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker  

(°) 
German  

Dni"N  and  chemicals 

Packer 

Braids  and  trimmings  
White  goods 

Sorter  
Machine  operator  

Italian 

(°) 
Italian 

Sample  house  

Printing  and  publishing  .  .  . 
Do... 

Mounter 

Folder  

German  

(a) 

Carrier 

(a) 

American 

Do 

Do 

Folder       .               

Irish  

Children's  clothing    . 

Machine  operator  
Globe  decorator  

Italian  
German  
Austrian  

Lighting  fixtures 

Draperies  and  furnishings  . 
Women's  clothing 

Embroiderer 

(a) 

Labeler              

(a) 

Irish  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Millinery  

Ruching  and  neckwear  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Paper  and  pulp 

Milliner 

German 

Fancy  plaiter  

American    (col- 
ored). 

Austrian 

(a) 

Binder              

(«) 
Italian  

Bag  maker 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Metal  goods 

Stock  girl 

Russian 

Polisher 

(0) 

German 

White  goods  

Silk 

Machine  operator 

Weaver 

do 

White  goods 

Stitcher 

(a) 
(a) 

Italian 

Paper  patterns  

Sorter 

Laundry 

Mangier 

Irish  

Candy 

Packer  and  weigher 

Italian 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  

American  
Italian  
American  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Jute 

Calendar  finisher 

Case  filler  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Jute 

Flower  maker  
Machine  operator 

(a) 
Polish   

Sample  house 

Labeler  

American  
Hebrew... 

Women's  clothing 

Errand  girl  
Machine  operator 

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Dyeing  and  cleansing  
Children's  clothing 

do  

Glove  stretcher 

American 

Machine  operator  

Irish  

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Silk 

Folder 

German      

B  locker 

English  .  .  . 

Laundry... 

Feeder... 

(«) 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Laundry 

Helper.. 

(a) 

Hebrew 

19 
16 
18 
17 
35 
19 
21 
16 
20 
17 
15 
20 
21 
20 
16 
18 
17 
18 
18 
17 
17 
23 
20 
16 
21 
18 
15 
23 
17 
17 
16 
17 
23 
16 
25 
17 
37 
17 
17 
17 
18 
21 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
34 
21 
17 
18 
17 
17 
16 
23 
19 
16 
16 
18 
19 
23 
18 
20 
17 
17 
22 
18 
18 

4 

201* 
4* 
6 

2A 

1 
2 
5 
3 

jft 

1 

1" 

1 
2 
2 
9 
6 
1 
7 
3 
1 
9 
3 

IA 

1 

4 

i* 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

>* 

W2 
3 
2 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 

1* 

3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
6 

is 

3 

4 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.15 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

Candy 

Packer 

Men's  clothing  

(a) 

Flowers  and  feathers  

Machine  operator  

Italian  

do                         

(«) 
<«) 

Austrian  . 

General  worker  

Hardware 

Tile  paster  .  . 

Personal  furnishings 

Machine  operator             v 

do 

Sample  house 

Mounter  

Finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Women's  clothing 

Commission  house  
Women's  clothing 

General  helper  

German  

Tucker 

do 

Do  

Do 

General  worker  

Hungarian  

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Do 

do 

Do 

.do..  .. 

.  ..do  

Do  

Children's  clothing 

General  worker 

do 

Sorter.  .  . 

German... 
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
German  
Austrian  

Women's  clothing 

Band  maker 

Do 

Sleeve  finisher  
General  helper 

Do 

Do 

Finisher  

Hats  and  caps 

(a) 

General  worker  

German 

Do 

do  

Paper  boxes 

do 

Austrian 

Men's  clothing 

Vest  baster  

do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Bakery  goods 

Label  sorter 

American 

Machine  operator  

German  

Packer 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Candy 

Timekeeper 

White  goods 

Hemstitcher  
Machine  operator  
Packer  

American  
Austrian  
German  
Russian  Hebrew 
Russian  

Flowers  and  feathers 

Paper  and  pulp 

Rag  sorter 

Metal  goods 

General  worker  

Electrical  supplies 

do  . 

(a) 

Italian... 

Medical  supplies.  .  .  . 

do  

Paper  and  pulp 

Rag  sorter  . 

.do 

Silk. 

Shipper  

Waist  finisher. 

American  .  .  . 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 
Millinery  

Leather  goods 

.do... 

Milliner 

German 

Pocketbook  operator  
Cigar  roller 

American 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Laundry 

Italian  .  .  . 
Irish  .  . 

Shaker                 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Braids  and  trimmings  
Flowers  and  feathers  

Spangle  sewer  

do 

Austrian  .  . 

(a) 
Binder  

Russian  Hebrew 
German  Hebrew 
Polish. 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Men's  clothing 

Sleeve  maker 

Hand  worker  

(a 

Rouman  an  

(a) 
Italian.. 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  finisher  . 

Do 

Lining  maker 

Do 

Embroiderer  

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

Do 

do 

do 

Do  
Do 

Order  clerk  

German  
Russian  Hebrew 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Skirt  finisher 

White  goods  

Millinery 

Machine  operator  
Checker  

Flowers  and  feathers  .  .  . 
Millinery.... 

Maker 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

Trimmer  

Do 

Milliner 

Paper  and  pulp 

Packer 

American 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Personal  furnishings  

(a) 

Women's  clothing 

Poster  . 

(a) 

Austrian  

So 
c 
a 
(a 
(a) 

Garter  maker  

Errand  girl  
Braid  sewer 

Children's  clothing  
White  goods  
Bottled  goods... 

(a) 

Machine  operator 

Labeler  .  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

(yrs.). 

Years 
ofexpe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weeklv 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Printing  and  publishing.  . 
Gloves 

Binder  

(a) 

Italian 

16 
17 
17 
30 
17 
17 
20 
21 
20 
17 
23 
20 
19 
21 
18 
19 
20 
17 
18 
23 
20 
20 
14 
17 
18 
30 
33 
19 
17 
20 
16 
17 
18 
20 
17 
15 
16 
17 
20 
17 
17 
25 
16 
16 
16 
18 
17 
14 
16 
17 
28 
20 
33 
21 
17 
16 
35 
17 
22 
35 
18 
22 
22 
17 
20 
21 
16 
18 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

6 
2 
4 
3 
5 
2 
3 

5* 

2 
2 
1 

4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

T% 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 
2 

10 
2 
14 
4 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
4 

i 

2 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
'5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

Stitcher 

Women's  clothing 

Stock  girl 

Men's  clothing 

Busheler                     

do  

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Do                         

Labeler  and  washer 

.do 

.do  

do  

Women's  clothing 

Machine  tucker 

.do 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Games  and  toys  
Paper  boxes 

Labeler  

Austrian... 

Card  sorter 

do 

Top  labeler 

do 

Do 

Stripper  ..                   .  ... 

Polish  

Hungarian 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Do 

Folder  

American  

Do 

Packer 

French 

Personal  furnishings  

Ribbon  cutter  

Austrian  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods...  ( 
Candy 

Floor  girl 

American  
Irish 

Dipper 

Telegraph       

Message  sorter  
Counter 

American 

Cotton  goods 

Games  and  toys  
Women's  clothing  
Paper  boxes 

Game  packer  

Machine  operator 

German  

Italian  
Irish 

Box  maker 

Do 

do 

Scotch  
Italian  
....do  

Tin  cans 

General  worker 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

do  

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

do 

Do 

.do  

...do  

Printing  and  publishing..  . 
Women's  clothing  

General  worker  
Machine  operator  

Irish  

(a) 

Italian  

Do 

do    . 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Labeler 

Irish 

Do 

Machine  operator  

.do  

Ruching  and  neckwear 

do 

Italian 

Women's  clothing  

Skirt  worker  

Russian  Hebrew 
do    . 

Do 

Machine  operator 

Do  

Skirt  worker  

(a) 
(a 
(aS 
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Paper  boxes 

Hand  worker.... 

do  

Men's  clothing  

Do 

Vest  worker  .           ... 

B  aster 

Do 

Handworker  

(0) 

(a) 
Machine  operator  

(0) 

Austrian  

Jute 

Do 

Polish 

Do 

Austrian  

Braids  and  trimmings  
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stamper 

Hungarian  
do  

(a) 

(0) 

Waist  operator 

Women's  clothing  

German 

(a) 

German  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Undertaking  supplies  
Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

Tagger  and  labeler 

American  

Cutter  

English... 

Jute 

Machine  operator. 

Polish  

Do 

Carpet  weaver 

Scotch 

Do 

Twister     .               

Irish  

Do 

Machine  operator  
do 

Italian 

Hats  and  caps 

German 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Women's  clothing 

Presser 

Irish  

German 

Waist  hand 

Bottled  goods  
Do 

Labeler  

American  

do 

German. 

Paper  and  pulp  

Machine  operator  

American  .  .  . 
.do  

Do 

.do  

Bakery  goods  
Telephone  exchange  
Bakery  goods 

Packer 

Irish 

Operator  

1 

American.    . 

Packer 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing  
I-iftiirHirv 

Distributor  
Waist  finisher  
Mantrlpr 

o  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Paper  and  pulp  
Do  

Packer  

Irish  

16 
20 
25 
26 
17 
17 
20 
17 
16 
20 
17 
19 
17 
23 
19 
18 
35 
18 
18 
20 
22 
18 

17 
17 
17 
19 

19 
50 
18 
20 
14 
18 
19 
16 
17 
21 
19 
17 
18 
15 
17 
21 
18 
19 
16 
16 
19 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
19 
17 
19 
19 
15 
16 
18 
17 
30 
18 
18 
21 
19 
17 

1 
2 
9 
10 

> 

3 

4» 

3 
3 

4* 
6 
3 
20 
1 

i 

2 

! 
> 

2 

4 

2 

18 
3 
4 

2A 

1 

2 
1 
3 

3 
6 

31 

JJ 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

A 

1 
4 

) 

21 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

Sorter  

(a) 

Packer 

American... 
Irish  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Candy  

Roller 

Irish 

Women's  clothing  
Tin  cans  

Helper  

Packer 

Austrian  . 

Irish 

Do 

do 

do 

Do  

..     .do  

do 

Braids  and  trimmings  
Lighting  fixtures  

Machine  operator 

German 

Copper  binder  
Hand  worker 

American 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 
(a) 

M 

Italian      

Telephone  exchange  

Operator  

Candy 

Shipping  girl 

Surgical  supplies  

Packer  and  labeler  

Paper  boxes                .  

Box  maker.. 

(a) 

Dutch  

Men's  clothing  

Finisher  

Wholesale  dry  goods  
Women's  clothing  
Metal  goods           

(0) 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

•s         (a) 

Foot-press  operator  
Packer  

(a) 
Irish....  

Wholesale  groceries  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Millinery  '.. 

Hand  worker  
Hat  maker  

G  erman 

.do.... 

Embroidery 

(a) 
Winder  

Irish 

Silk    

(a) 
English     Cana- 
dian, 
(a) 

(a)      ' 
English  .  .  . 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  
Handkerchief  marker.    .   . 

Do  

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stripper 

Photograph  studio  

General  worker  

Soap 

(a) 

Cloak  maker 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
American 

Women's  clothing  
Laundry         

Marker.  .           

Do 

Folder 

Boots  and  shoes  

Candy 

Cutter  

Wrapper 

Millinery           ..  . 

Milliner.           

Irish  

Office  and  store  supplies  .  . 
Flowers  and  feathers  

Model  coverer 

Bohemian  .. 

Flower  maker  

German.  .  . 

Laundry 

Machine  ironer 

Irish. 

Do                

Machine  starcher  

do  

Paper  boxes 

Paster 

German. 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Cigar  roller  

Bohemian  
do  

Roller 

Do 

Packer  

Italian  
Bohemian  
German  
Hungarian  
Polish 

Do 

Roller 

Women's  clothing  

(a) 
(a) 
Finisher 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(•) 

Coverer 

Italian  

Office  and  store  supplies.  .  . 
Furs              

German. 

Lining  sewer  

(a) 
(a) 
Bohemian  
German.  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Examiner 

Office  and  store  supplies.  .  . 
Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Model  coverer  

Proof  reader  

(«) 

Stamper...           

do 

Do 

...do.... 

Embroidery 

.do     . 

Women's  clothing 

Draper 

do 

Bakery  goods 

Packer                      

.do  

Leather  goods  

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Telephone  exchange  
Candy 

Pocketbook  maker 

Italian  
German  

Bottle  washer  

Sample  mounter  
Operator  

Irish  

(a) 

German  

Packer 

Personal  furnishings  
Printing  and  publishing... 

Suspender  maker 

do 

Feeder... 

American  .  .  . 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Contlnued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Furs 

Stitcher 

(a) 

19 
18 
17 
21 
16 
24 
22 
16 
18 
16 

18 
17 
17 
18 
15 
18 
17 
21 
17 
22 
17 
17 
17 
17 
16 
23 
16 
16 

29 

22 
23 
28 
15 
18 
25 
17 
18 
17 
18 
16 
16 
18 
17 
24 
20 
24 
20 
18 
15 
16 
23 
19 
21 
17 
16 
21 
16 
26 
17 
16 
21 

:tf 
9 
17 
16 
19 
17 

3* 

1 

4 

3J 

•! 

2 
1 
1 
4 

2* 
3 
6 
2 
3 

2* 
# 

1 

2 

i» 

7 
7 
2 

8* 

2J 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2J 

4 
1 

? 

3 

1 
1 
6 
4 

7 

1! 

2 

a1 
,' 

4 
3* 

i* 
3 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.13 
5.20 
5.25 
5.33 
5.40 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

2.00 
5.00 
2.46 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
5.25 
5.33 
5.40 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
3.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

Silk. 

(a) 
Packer 

Candy 

Flags  

Flag  maker 

German 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 
(a) 
Italian  
Russian 

Women's  clothing  
Flowers  and  feathers  
Sample  house  
Women's  clothing  
Do  

(a) 
(a) 
Mounter 

Finisher  

Italian 

(a) 

Waist  operator 

Roumanian  He- 
brew. 
German  
Italian 

Do 

Do  

Waist  finisher  
Pants  maker 

Men's  clothing  . 

do 

Women's  clothing  

Packer 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian  
American  
Italian 

Men's  clothing  
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Women's  clothing  
Men's  clothing  

Ticket  sewer 

Maker                  

Finisher 

Buttonhole  maker  

do 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Candy  

Machine  operator  .  .  . 

do 

Wrapper  

do.. 

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Fancy  boxes  . 

Knot  maker    . 

do 

Maker 

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Cotton  goods  
Wholesale  groceries  
Drugs  and  chemicals  
Millinery  . 

Machine  operator  

do 

Stock  girl 

Irish 

do    

American  
do 

Wrapper 

Austrian....  — 
Russian  Hebrew 
do  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Women's  clothing  
Do... 

Binder 

(a) 

Waist  operator  

do 

Do 

Machine  operator    .  . 

do 

Do  

do  

do 

Metal  goods  . 

Buckle  maker 

(a) 
Italian  
do 

Wholesale  groceries  
Candy  
Wholesale  groceries  
Silk  .*.... 

Bottler  

General  worker.... 

Bottler  

do  

Finisher    . 

a 
a 
a 
a 
(a 

Irish  

(0) 

German 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator  
Buttonhole  maker 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

do 

Women's  clothing  
Silk. 

(°) 
Winder  

Women's  clothing 

(0) 

Inspector 

Bottled  goods  
Jute 

Machine  operator.  .'.  
Hand  worker 

Polish  
Austrian 

Furs 

Millinery  
Publishing  and  printing.  .  . 
Personal  furnishings  
Children's  clothing  
Cigar  boxes 

Milliner  

Irish    W 

Packer 

Buckle  placer  
Machine  operator  
Labeler 

American  
German  
Bavarian  

(0) 

Austrian  

Corsets  

Trimmer  
Machine  operator  

Men's  clothing  
Hair  goods 

General  worker 

Polish 

Do  
Men's  clothing  
Silk  .  . 
Leather  goods  
White  goods 

Switch  maker  

.do  

Machine  operator  .  .  . 

Austrian  .  . 

Blocker 

Italian  
Hebrew  

Paster  

Machine  operator  
Hand  embroiderer  

Italian... 
..do  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.... 
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Women's  clothing  
Men's  clothing  
Do  

(a) 
Waist  finisher 

do  

(°) 
(°) 
(°) 
(«) 
(«) 
Hungarian  

Buttonhole  maker  
(«) 
Machine  operator 

Women's  clothing 

Lighting  fixtures           .  . 

Si 

Paper  pulp... 

a  Not  reported. 
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FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.) 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly- 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing 

Waist  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  

18 
25 
17 
17 
23 
16 
17 
16 
18 
18 
21 
16 
22 
22 
20 
18 
19 
20 
22 
19 
18 
22 
18 
15 
18 
17 
20 
17 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
17 
20 
20 
19 
20 
18 
23 
19 
17 
20 
23 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16 
17 
19 
19 
19 
22 
18 
22 
19 
19 
18 
30 
24 
17 
24 
19 
18 
18 
20 

2 
5 

2 

2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
5 
7 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
3 

P 

4 

t 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2* 
3 
5 
5 

4* 
3' 
2 
1 
10 
1 
3 

32J 

? 

2i 

3 

2 

2* 

!J 

3 

13 
8 
2 
9 
1 

£ 

$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.66 
5.75 
5.83 
5.85 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
3.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
3.00 
5.60 
2.50 
5.75 
5.83 
5.85 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Silk                     

Weaver          

Paper  boxes 

Paster                           • 

(a) 

American  

Women's  clothing  

Assistant  forewoman  

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Women's  clothing 

Binder 

do 

Machine  operator 

Italian 

Electrical  supplies  

Labeler                 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Polish  

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  worker 

Jute            

Machine  operator  
Labeler 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Yarn           

American 

Bagging  maker  

.    do  

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker 

do 

Jute  

Machine  operator  

Polish  

Do 

Twister 

Irish 

Do  

Machine  operator  

Polish  

Silk 

Doubler 

German 

Do  

Quiller  

American  

Do 

Winder 

German 

Paper  patterns  

Addresser  

(a) 
(a) 

American  

Paper  and  pulp 

Packer  

(a) 

Packer              

Electrical  supplies  

Wholesale  groceries  
Candy  

do 

Wrapper  

Irish  

Laundry                    

Shaker           

American 

Women's  clothing  
Telephone  exchange  

Examiner 

(a) 

American  

Operator  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Silk                

Spinner    

M 

(a) 

w 

American  

Bakery  goods 

Packer 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Maker     

Candy 

Marker 

Bohemian 

Paper  boxes  

Paster  

.  ..do  

Women's  clothing 

General  helper 

W 
Hungarian  

Do  

Examiner  

Do 

Sleeve  maker 

German 

Wholesale  groceries  

Jelly  canner  

do  

Women's  clothing 

Waist  maker  
Dipper  

Italian 

Candy  

...do... 

Do                       

Cream  worker     

do 

Flowers  and  feathers  

(0) 

Pants  maker           

(0) 

Italian... 

Men's  clothing        .   . 

Candy 

(a) 

Sorter         

do  

do 

Hardware  supplies  
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Millinery  

Machine  operator 

American 

Maker     

Russian  Hebrew 

(0) 
(0) 

Austrian 

Laundry 

Sorter 

Hats  and  caps  

Binder  

White  goods     

Machine  operator 

Embroidery  ' 

\  / 

(a) 

Machine  operator 

(«) 

German 

Jute 

Polish 

Leather  goods  

Paster  and  gluer 

German 

Millinery 

Milliner 

(a) 

Polish  

(a) 
(a) 

Irish  

(a) 
Russian  Hebrew 
American  
Irish  

Jute 

Machine  operator 

Bakery  goods 

Packer 

Silk- 

Spooler 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do 

Typesetter  

Addresser 

White  goods  

Examiner  

Packer 

Hardware  supplies 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Gloves           .  ... 

Gold  layer  

Marker 

do 

Laundry 

Starcher 

do 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do 

Binder  

do 

Folder 

do 

Jeweler's  supplies  

Silver  plater  

do 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do... 

Folder  (.°?... 

Bohemian 

American... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Tin  cans 

Labeler 

Italian  

19 
33 
20 
22 
18 
28 
18 
22 
19 
18 
21 
20 
30 

19 
20 
18 
18 
19 
20 
17 
19 
19 
18 
20 
55 
17 
18 
37 
19 
18 
24 
18 
17 
18 
27 
21 
17 
20 
16 
16 

17 
17 
23 
17 
19 
20 
18 
22 
20 
19 
18 
20 
17 
20 
22 
16 
16 
19 
18 
20 
26 
20 
24 
18 
20 
17 

5 
20 
4 
5 
3 
9 
6 
6 
2 

,* 

ij 

3 
1 
2 
2 
4 

1 

4 
3 

6 
4 
3 
4 
20 

5* 
7 
4 
2 
3 
11 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 

3 

5* 
3 
3 
3J 

2 
1 
4 

? 

3 
34 

? 

9 
9 

I 

86.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.50 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
2.00 

Woolen 

Winder 

Irish 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher  

Italian  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Jute 

(a) 

Machine  operator  
Forewoman  
Hemp  spinner 

German  Hebrew 
Irish  
German  

Do 

Do 

Polish 

Do 

Spooler       

Italian  

Silk 

do  

...do  

Musical  supplies  
Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Roll  cleaner  

English... 

Presser 

Irish        

Musical  supplies 

Roll  cleaner  

English  
Irish  

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Laundry 

Packer                    

Ironing-machine  operator. 
Machine  operator 

German  

Fans 

C 

Irish 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

do  

Packer 

Liner 

(a) 
(a) 

German 

Laundry     

(a) 

Machine  operator  
do      

White  goods 

Do 

.  do... 

Furs 

Fur  sewer 

do 

Pens  and  pencils 

Stamper  

do  

Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

(a) 

(0) 

Hat  maker 

German  
Irish  
Russian  Hebrew 
German  

Printing  and  publishing.  . 
Millinery 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  

Telephone  exchange  
Flags 

Operator 

(•) 
German  

Distributor 

do.  . 

Do 

Skirt  maker. 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian 

Do 

Cloak  maker 

R  uching  and  neckwear  — 
Do 

Tie  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Hand  worker 

Do 

Sample  mounter. 

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
German  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Printing  and  publishing... 

Feather  worker 

Addresser                

Doll  mounter 

(a) 

Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian. 
Russian  Hebrew 
American  
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Millinery 

Hat  maker  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Men's  clothing 

Flower  maker 

Buttonhole  maker  

Women's  clothing  
Do 

Finisher 

Waist  operator 

Children's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

(a) 

American 

Furs 

do 

Women's  clothing 

do 

(a) 

1:1 

Italian 

Paper  boxes  

Gloves 

Stripper 

Stitcher 

Hats  and  caps 

Braid  sewer 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Tucker..                

Hungarian  
.do  '  

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Do                        

Machine  operator 

Hand  worker  

Curler  .                          

(a) 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Irish  
Italian  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

Theater 

Usher  

Machine  operator  
Finisher 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing  
Ruching  and  neckwear.  .  . 
White  goods 

German. 

Machine  operator  

Hebrew  .  .  . 
Irish  

do 

Hardware  supplies  
Personal  furnishings  
Women's  clothing  
Do 

Tile  setter  

(a) 
German  

E  xaminer  

(a) 
German  
Italian... 

Waist  operator  

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Laundry 

Mangier.                     

Telephone  exchange..  . 

Operator... 

Irish... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Packer  

Hebrew. 

20 
19 
55 
18 
18 

24 
16 
19 
18 
21 
21 
19 
21 
17 
20 
17 
16 
18 
25 
17 
22 
17 
17 
19 
17 
16 
17 
18 
18 
27 
21 

19 
17 
19 
23 
17 
16 
17 
18 
21 
26 
21 

19 
17 
19 
20 
18 
17 
40 
17 
30 
25 
16 
18 
18 
16 
18 
17 
17 
22 
25 
19 
17 
20 
17 

2 
4 
25 
4 
3 

,' 

2 
3 

eA 

2 
4 

4* 

2 
2 

> 

3A 
2* 

1 

2 
5 

10* 
31 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

3* 

A 

5 

4 

2* 

2 
3 
15 
3 
10 
8 
1 
2 

? 

2 

2* 

8 
10 
4 
2 

7 
2 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.50 

6.00 
6.00 

Millinery.. 

Maker  and  trimmer  
Skirt  maker 

(a) 

American 

Women's  clothing  
Do      

(a) 

Perfume  labeler 

(a) 

American 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stripper                           x 

(a) 

Italian... 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Laundry 

Feather  worker  

Ironer  .  . 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Dental  supplies  .  . 

Sorter. 

American 

Women  's  clothing  
Do    

Waist  operator 

Austrian 

Presser..          

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Do 

Skirt  trimmer 

Do 

Waist  finisher 

do 

Children's  clothing 

Sorter  and  cutter  
Packer... 

German.  .  . 
Irish 

Cigars  and  tobacco.  .  . 

Silk 

Warper 

American... 
do  

Electrical  supplies  
Bakery  goods 

<«) 

Feeder... 
Skirt  hand 

German.  . 

Laundry       

Women's  clothing  
Do              

do 

General  helper  
Buttonhole  maker 

American  .  .  . 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Chewing  gum  

Women's  clothing 

Wrapper  

Embroiderer 

German  

Hungarian 

Do    ...               .  ... 

Buttonhole  maker  

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 

(a) 

German. 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Children's  clothing 

Machine  operator  . 

Bonnet  maker 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Flowers  and  feathers 

Folder  

Maker 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Do 

Packer 

.      .do     .. 

do  .. 

Boots  and  shoes 

General  helper 

(a) 
(a) 

Italian 

Jewelers'  supplies 

Packer 

Hats  and  caps 

Straw  machine  operator.  .  . 

(a) 

Packer  

Women's  clothing 

do  

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Silk 

(0) 

American  

Weaver.  .       .     ... 

Women's  clothing 

Examiner 

German 

Do 

Machine  operator  
do 

Italian... 

Do 

do 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Women's  clothing  . 

Filler  

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

American  
Irish.. 

Packer... 

Do  

(a) 

Labeler  

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Embroidery 

Machine  operator.  

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Laundrv 

Starcher 

American 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Packer 

Bohemian... 

Do 

Cigar  maker 

do 

Do 

Floor  girl  
Tipper  ' 

German  
Bohemian 

Do 

Do 

Stripper  

do  

Men's  clothing 

Packer 

American.  . 

Women's  clothing  
Do 

Waist  maker  

Bohemian... 

Waist  worker 

do  .... 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Braids  and  trimmings  
Women's  clothing  

Folder....  

German  
Italian  
Russian  Hebrew 
...  .do  

Machine  operator 

Embroiderer  

Men's  clothing.  .  . 

Machine  operator  

Millinery 

Trimmer 

Austrian 

Do                       

Preparer  

Hungarian  
German  
Russian  Hebrew 
Austrian  
Russian  Hebrew 

Ruching  and  neckwear  — 
Women's  clothing  

Necktie  maker 

Finisher  

Men's  clothing 

Coat  padder 

White  goods... 

Machine  operator.... 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC — WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Boa  maker  
Button  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

18 
18 
24 
22 
21 
18 
18 
22 
17 
16 
17 
16 
18 
18 
25 
17 
17 
18 
21 
18 
16 
25 
19 
25 

21 
19 
19 
17 
19 
20 
19 
18 
17 
25 
20 
17 
26 
21 
19 
30 
40 
23 
18 
25 
28 
16 
25 
16 
18 
18 
18 
24 
17 
17 
17 
20 
19 
20 
16 
22 
15 
17 
17 
19 
18 
20 

t 

8 

A 

4 
9 
1 
1 
2 

$ 

3 
13 
* 

5  * 

2 

A 

; 

2 
2 

2* 
3 
5 
1 
3 

? 

(0) 

7* 
5 

!J 

4 
8 
2 
5 
15 
1 
9 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3i 

3 

6 
1 
2 

»« 

3 
4 

,' 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.05 
6.25 
6.25 
6.30 
6.46 
6.50 
6.50 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
'  6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
0.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.50 
3.50 
6.00 
(a) 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
•_'.  ;,n 
(i.  05 
r..  2f. 
6.25 
1).  80 
6.46 
6.50 
6.50 

Jewelers'  supplies  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Paper  boxes  

Assembler  
Machine  operator  
Sandpaperer  

(0) 

Machine  operator 

(a) 
(a) 

American.  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Brushes  

Italian 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Candy  .'  

do 

Packer  

do 

Women's  clothing  
Ruching  and  neckwear  
Men's  clothing  

General  worker 

do 

Machine  operator  

do 

Busheler 

do 

Embroidery 

(a) 

Finisher  

do 

Women's  clothing  

do 

Paper  boxes 

Paster 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Men's  clothing  
Bakery  goods 

Cigar  maker  

Ticket  girl 

do 

Packer 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
American  
Italian 

Sample  house  
Woolens 

Mounter 

Folder 

Women's  clothing  
Sample  house 

Finisher  ...            .  . 

Mounter 

Paper  and  pulp  

Sample  mounter  

American  
Irish.. 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Laundry  

Binder  

Family  ironer. 

American    (col- 
ored). 
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Women's  clothing..  . 

Skirt  worker 

Do... 

Coat  worker... 

Do 

Waist  operator 

n 

(a) 
(a) 
Russian  Hebrew 
Austrian  Polish. 
German  
(a) 
(a) 

Italian 

Do... 

Checker  

Do                     

Waist  maker 

Men's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

Women's  clothing  

Coat  worker.  .  . 

Jute 

Machine  operator  
Willower..  .  . 

Flowers  and  feathers  

Women's  clothing  
Do... 

Machine  operator  
Sleeve  maker  

Do  
Do 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

Personal  furnishings  
Men's  clothing 

Sample  mounter  .  .  . 

German.  .  . 
do 

Machine  operator 

Laundry  

Mangier  

English 

Pens  and  pencils  .  . 

Machine  operator 

German 

Do  

do  .'  

do  .... 

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do  i  

Waist  worker  

English... 
Irish 

Folder 

Paster  

American 

Hardware  supplies  .  . 

Steel  cap  maker  
Machine  operator  
.do 

Irish  •  
English 

Rattan  

Jute... 

Polish 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

.do 

Hats  and  caps 

do 

(«) 
(a) 

(°) 
(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish 

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Sample  house 

Skirt  operator. 

Machine  operator 

Labeler 

Theater  

Usher 

Women's  clothing 

Shopper 

Fancy  boxes 

Liner 

(0) 

Russian  Hebrew 

Lighting  fixtures... 
White  goods 

(a) 
Machine  operator  
do 

Jute 

Polish 

Silk 

Picker 

American 

Bakery  goods  

Packer.  . 

Irish 

Jute. 

Machine  operator  
(«) 
Milliner. 

German 

Women's  clothing  
Millinery  

..do 

n 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I*.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 

(a) 

20 

A 

$6  50 

$6  50 

Do      

Machine  operator  

Italian  

18 

4 

6  50 

6  50 

Tin  cans 

do 

Austrian 

19 

1 

6  50 

6  50 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Examiner  

Italian  

20 

5 

6.50 

6  50 

White  goods 

do 

do.  . 

16 

31 

6  50 

6  50 

Laundry 

Collar  starcher  

German  

35 

12 

6.50 

6.50 

Pens  and  pencils 

Machine  operator 

American 

20 

4  . 

6  50 

6  50 

Jute    .                 

.do  

Polish  

15 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Spinner 

Irish 

26 

12 

6  50 

6  50 

Silk 

Weaver  

(a) 

19 

3i 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

do 

Irish. 

21 

6* 

6  50 

6  50 

Furs 

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

4 

6  50 

3  50 

Women's  clothing 

Embroiderer  .  . 

Italian  . 

18 

2 

6  50 

2  50 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Packer 

do 

17 

1 

6  50 

6  50 

Do 

do 

.do  .... 

19 

2 

6.50 

6  50 

Do 

Slacker 

do 

17 

3 

6  50 

6  50 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 

Stitcher 

German 

18 

1 

6  50 

6  50 

nishings. 
Paper  pulp 

Folder  

American  

21 

7 

6.50 

5.00 

Women's  clothing 

Tucker 

Hungarian 

22 

g 

6  50 

6  50 

Men's  clothing  .   . 

Vest  cutter  

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  worker 

German 

19 

3 

6  50 

6  50 

Men's  clothing  .... 

Machine  operator  

Austrian  

16 

2i 

6.50 

6.50 

Flowers  and  feathers 

General  worker 

German 

30 

15 

6  50 

6  50 

Paper  boxes  

(0) 

.     ..do  

28 

14 

6.50 

4.50 

Corsets 

Machine  operator    . 

(a) 

28 

1 

6  50 

6  50 

Twine 

Bailer  

Irish... 

16 

2i 

6.50 

6.50 

Fancy  boxes 

(a) 

(a) 

17 

2 

6  50 

6.50 

White  goods 

Machine  operator 

(a) 

24 

51 

6  50 

6  50 

Paper  boxes 

Paster 

Bohemian... 

19 

4 

6.50 

6.50 

Cigars  and  tobacco  .  . 

Cigar  roller  

(°) 

25 

10 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Cigar  maker 

Bohemian  

40 

20 

6.50 

6.50 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Body  maker  

German  

19 

2i 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Embroiderer  . 

Italian  

20 

3 

6.50 

6.50 

Ruching  and  neckwear 

(a) 

American  

17 

1 

6.50 

6.50 

Children's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

do 

19 

4-L 

6.50 

6  50 

Candy 

Chocolate  dipper  

(o) 

20 

5 

6.50 

6.50 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker     

(a) 

25 

4 

6.50 

6.50 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 

(«) 

20 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

Sleeve  draper  

American  .  . 

17 

1 

6.59 

6.59 

Wholesale  groceries 

Packer 

Russian 

22 

4 

6  60 

5  00 

Jute 

Rover    . 

German 

48 

1 

6.65 

6.65 

Do 

Machine  operator 

(a) 

44 

21 

6  90 

(a) 

Women's  clothing 

'  Skirt  worker  ..        

(a) 

18 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Skirt  operator 

(0) 

18 

2 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Hand  worker  

(a) 

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Men's  clothing 

Pants  maker 

(a) 

18 

3 

7  00 

7.00 

(a) 

Hand  worker  

(a) 

20 

g 

7.00 

7.00 

Jute 

String  maker 

Austrian 

16 

7.00 

7.00 

Do  

Machine  operator  

Polish  

30 

7.00 

2.50 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Stamper 

Austrian 

18 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Men's  clothing  

Finisher  

Italian  

25 

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 

General worker     .  .  . 

American  ... 

21 

0* 

7.00 

7.00 

nishings. 
Printing  and  publishing. 

Bookbinder 

..do... 

19 

U 

7.00 

7.00 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Italian 

17 

2 

7  00 

7.00 

Paper  and  pulp  

Lace-paper  maker 

American  

23 

6 

7.00 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder 

German 

21 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Pens  and  pencils 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

19 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Jute  

Filling  maker 

Austrian 

22 

4 

7.00 

3.00 

Silk  

Quiller         

American  

23 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

Women's  clothing  .. 

Skirt  hand 

Irish 

19 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

General  worker 

American 

19 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

.do  

Irish 

19 

5 

7.00 

7.00 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

Addresser  

American  

23 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Musical  supplies  

Music  roller  .  .  . 

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Laundry.  .  . 

Ironer  .  .  . 

German.  .  . 

21 

5 

7.00 

6.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Bakery  goods 

Machine  operator  .... 

German 
Irish 

19 

18 
22 
18 
23 
29 
18 
28 
20 
21 
19 
17 
21 
19 
25 
17 
18 
19 
22 
19 
18 
22 
21 
19 
19 
36 
17 
25 
22 
19 
35 
45 
25 
30 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
17 
18 
19 
23 
17 
20 
23 
18 
20 
21 
25 
24 
23 
18 
20 
17 
32 
20 
18 
18 
24 
16 
17 
19 
20 
20 
18 

4 

2 
2 
1 
2 
16 
3 
3 

f 

6 
3 
3 

is 

6 
2 
3 
2i 
6 
7 
3 
8 

V 

7 
3 
4 
10 
10 
10 
10 
3 
2 
2 

4* 

2 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
8 

JJ 

7 
7 
6 
7 
4 

2j 

8 
6 
1 
2 

1A 

3i 

5 

W6 
6 

$7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

$4.50 

7.00 
3.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.50 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
3.50 
3.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

Packer                    

Presser 

Irish 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Do 

Binder.  .  . 

do 

General  worker 

Do 

Packer 

Do                            

Presser  

Paper  and  pulp 

Card  cutter  . 

Do                           -  - 

Ruler  

do 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  

Germa 
Irish  .  . 

n 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Laundry 

Gold  worker  

General  worker  

do 

Hand  embroiderer 

Germa 
Ameri( 
Germa 
Austri 
Germa 

Austri 

Germa 
Germa 

French 
Irish 

71 

Dyeing  and  cleansing  

Marker                       

•in 
n. 
in 

n 

i 

Straw-hat  operator 

Printing  and  publishing... 

Machine  operator  

Draper 

Do 

Hem  stitcher         

(« 
in 

(a 

n- 
n. 

(" 
• 

a 

c« 

Children's  clothing  
Personal  furnishings 

Forewoman 

Painter     

Polish.. 

Vest  baster 

Silk 

Pattern  maker  

Labeler 

do  

Women's  clothing 

Tucker                    

Jeweler's  supplies  .  .  . 

(°) 
Chocolate  dipper  

Candy 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Selector  

Bohemia 
German. 

(a 

Irish       ' 

n 

Do 

Examiner  
Cigarmaker  

• 

Do 

Do 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Finisher  

Amerk 
Germa 
Irish  .  . 

ai 
n 

i  .  .. 

Do 

General  worker 

Do 

Waist  worker  

Machine  embroiderer  
Machine  operator 

Bohem 
Germa 
Bohem 
do 

ia 

i 
ia 

n 

Do 

Skirt  worker  .  .         

n 

Do 

Finisher 

Do 

Sleeve  maker  

Amerk 
JIunga 
Russia 
Germa 
Bohem 
Hebrew 
Americ 
Genoa 
Italian 
Germa 
Austria 
Germa 
Roums 
Russia 
Austrfc 

Rouim 
Russia 

ai 
rii 
n 

i 

Do 

General  worker 

Flowers  and  feathers  

Flower  maker  

Labeler 

11 

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do 

Waist  worker  

ia 
v 

n  . 

Binder 

Machine  tender  

ni 

i. 

i 

Do           

Binder  
Waist  maker  

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Furs                           .  -  - 

General  worker  

i 

Stock  girl  

in 
1. 

in 
l] 

in 

" 
in 

iJ 

Women's  clothing  
Do           

Tucker                          .  . 

tan  '.'.'.'. 

Hebrew 

Stitcher  

White  goods 

Machine  operator  

Millinery 

Preparer 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker  

an  
lebrew 

Stitcher 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing... 

Folder  

Binder 

Straw  sewer  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Do 

Buncher 

do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Flowers  and  feathers  
Men'sclothiiu:... 

Binder 

Flower  maker 

Ticket  sewer... 

•  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I — OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing  
Flowers  and  feathers  

Button  sewer 

(a) 

Austrian  
.do  ... 

17 
20 
19 
20 
17 
46 
16 
18 
22 
18 
23 
15 
16 
22 
25 
22 
20 
20 
18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 
21 
22 
18 
19 
19 
19 
17 
18 
19 
23 
20 
20 
19 
20 
16 
19 
18 
23 
19 
20 
20 
39 
19 
17 
22 
24 
30 
20 
19 
16 
30 
18 
16 
22 
27 
18 
20 
30 
22 
20 
24 
18 

3 
5 

7 
4 
3 
8 

> 

4 
5 

4 

2* 
5 

f 

2 

23 
5 
2 

•1 

7 

7 
4 
8 
6 
5 

4 

1J 
2 
5 
10 
5 
6 
5 
6 
2 

9 

4 

3* 
4 
2 
5 
2 
6 

3* 

4 
2 
1 

12 
2 
2 
7 
8 
3 
3 
10 
6 
3 
1 
2 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

$7.00 
7.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7l  00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
2.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.  CO 
7.00 
7.00 
2.50 
7.00 
3.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
4.50 
7.50 

(a) 
Skirt  worker  

Women's  clothing  
Personal  furnishings    .  . 

Bow  maker  .  . 

do 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Women's  clothing  

Packer  

American  . 

Hand  worker  ,.  .  .  . 
General  helper  

Scotch... 
Italian  . 

Do  7  

Telephone  exchange  
Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing    . 

Operator 

(a) 

Hebrew.  . 

Cutter  

Machine  operator 

German 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Examiner  

Hebrew 

Do  

Packer 

(?) 

Irish    (0) 

Telephone  exchange  
Bottled  goods. 

Operator  

Packer 

Jeweler's  supplies  

Machine  operator  

Hebrew. 

Undertaker's  supplies  
Women's  clothing 

Robe  cutter 

American 

Waist  worker 

Russian  Hebrew 
Austrian 

Do 

Sorter 

Do  

General  worker     

do 

Corsets 

Ribbon  runner 

do 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Finisher  

Applique  worker 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Do 

Do  

General  worker 

do 

Do 

Waist  hand 

do 

Do    

Finisher 

German 

Do 

Examiner 

do 

Do        ... 

Trimmer 

American  
Austrian  .  . 

Personal  furnishings  

Assistant  forewoman  
Paster 

Paper  boxes,.. 

German 

Men's  clothing  

Examiner  

American  .  .  . 

Women's  clothing 

Tucker 

Russian  Hebrew 
.do    ... 

Do... 

Finisher  

Do 

(a) 

Labeler  

German 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Children's  clothing 

Italian  . 

Examiner 

do 

Flowers  and  feathers  

Flower  maker  

do 

Men's  clothing 

Forewoman 

Russian  Hebrew 
.do 

Paper  boxes  

Paster  

Do 

do 

do 

Men's  clothing  

Examiner    

do 

Fruiting  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing  .  .  . 

Folder 

h    (0) 
Irish 

(a) 

Machine  operator  
Skirt  worker  .  .         .... 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing 

Folder 

Irish 

Machine  operator 

(0) 

American... 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing    . 

Binder  

Liner  .    . 

(°) 
Italian  

Men's  clothing  

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator  

Sleeve  liner 

do 

(a) 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Laundry  . 

(a) 

Labeler... 

(a) 

Irish 

Collar  ironer 

American  
Irish 

Tea  

Packer 

Women's  clothing 

Cutter 

Hungarian  
Austrian  
Irish  

(a) 
English 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  
Folder 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Candy 

Chocolate  dipper 

Silk      . 

Stock  girl 

Paper  and  pulp  

Games  and  toys. 

Folder.. 

German 

Assistant  forewoman  
Machine  operator 

Irish 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

(a) 
(a) 
American  
Irish  
American  
German 

Do  

..     .do 

Drugs  and  chemicals  
Jute                             . 

Packer  

Rug  weaver.  .  . 
Quiller 

Silk 

Paper  boxes  
Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  
Skirt  maker  

Irish  

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.- OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Cigars  and  tobacco  .  . 

Stripper                 

(«) 
French  

19 
23 
45 
16 
17 
18 
22 
21 
21 
19 
27 
19 
18 
25 
20 
20 
16 
20 
19 
17 
19 
24 
27 
27 
20 
21 
23 
32 
26 
30 
26 
21 
22 
22 
21 
20 
29 
19 
22 
23 
40 
22 
28 
18 
17 
17 
19 
18 
20 
19 
18 
30 
20 
23 
19 
30 

19 
22 
30 
21 
40 
17 
20 
17 
20 
21 

3 
6 
15 
1 
2 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
1 
5 
4 
13 
2 
4 

7* 
? 

4 
5 
10 
10 
4 
3 
7 
6 
7 
14 
11 
6 
7 
4 
3 

1A 

7 
9 
10 
6 
2 

W3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
3 

? 

8 
3 
4 

1 
2 
6 
8 
24 
1 
6 
3 
5 
5 

$7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

$2.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
7.50 
3.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
4.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
£  00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 

Candy,  

Chocolate  dipper  

Cigars  and  tobacco  .  . 

Cigar  maker  

Bohemian  
Irish    W 

Umbrellas 

Tipper 

Women's  clothing  
Umbrellas 

Tucker 

Tipper 

(fl) 

(a) 

American 

Women's  clothing  

Finisher  

Do 

(a) 

Flower  maker 

Flowers  and  feathers 

(fl) 

(0) 

Italian  

Do 

do             

Women's  clothing 

Button  sewer 

Lighting  fixtures 

Cutter 

German 

Candy 

Chocolate  dipper  . 

American  

Paper  and  pulp  
Women's  clothing 

do 

General  worker        

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

White  goods 

Machine  operator 

Paper  boxes 

Finisher       .           

Austrian  

Do  

Printing  and  publishing. 
Ruching  and  neckwear.. 
Millinery 

Paster 

do       

Stitcher                  

American  
German      

Machine  operator 

Copyist 

American  
Italian  

Office  and  store  supplies. 
Flowers  and  feathers  
Paper  and  pulp 

(a) 

Flower  maker 

do 

Folder                    

(a) 

Austrian  

Vest  maker 

Lace 

Lace-handkerchief  maker  . 
Finisher 

Irish  

Austrian      

Paper  and  pulp 

Gummer               

Irish  

Laundry 

Marker  and  sorter 

American     

Jute 

Assistant  forewoman  
Forewoman 

English  
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

White  goods 

Do 

Do 

Lace  cutter 

do    

do 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator         .... 

Italian  

Millinery 

Maker  ana  trimmer  
Machine  operator  

German 

Women's  clothing 

German  Hebrew 

(0) 

(a) 

German  

E  m  broiderer 

Paper  boxes 

Finisher       

Gloves 

Machine  operator 

Women's  clothing 

.do       

Russian  Hebrew 
.do  

Do 

Skirt  worker  .  .          

Personal  furnishings 

Machine  operator 

German  
Russian  Hebrew 

(a) 

American  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Men's  clothing 

Knitter     .          

Machine  operator 

Do 

Finisher  

Do 

do 

Operator 

Women's  clothing 

Waist  operator  

German  

Printing  and  publishing... 

Wrapper 

do  

do       

Women's  clothing 

Hand  embroiderer  

(«) 
German  

Hats  and  caps 

Machine  operator  
Warper  

Machine  operator 

Silk 

Irish  
American  
Irish  

American  

(a) 

Irish  
American  
do 

Hoisery  and  knit  goods  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Bakery  goods 

Upholsterer  
Labeler              

Telephone  exchange  
Silk 

Operator  

Winder  

Machine  operator 

White  goods 

Mender 

Telephone  exchange  

Operator      '            

do  

Skirt  hand 

German  
...do.... 

Do 

Do 

Waist  finisher 

do  

Do... 

Waist  hand  

do  

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
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FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.)- 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing  

Embroiderer 

Swedish 

19 

4 

$8  00 

$8  00 

Lighting  fixtures  

Fuser  

American  

22 

8 

8.00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing 

Finisher 

(a) 

20 

3 

8  00 

4  00 

Do    

do  

(«) 

18 

tt 

8.00 

8  00 

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

(a) 

17 

2* 

8  00 

8  00 

Candy 

Forewoman 

German 

26 

12 

8  00 

6  00 

American 

23 

6 

8  00 

8  00 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

Dutch 

37 

22 

8  00 

8  00 

Hats  and  caps              .  . 

Machine  operator 

American  

22 

4 

8.00 

8  00 

Millinery  

Milliner  

(°) 

26 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Embroidery                 

(a) 

M 

25 

(a) 

8.00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 

Italian  

19 

1   3 

8  00 

8  00 

Millinery                        .  .. 

Hat  maker    

Hebrew  

20 

3 

8.00 

8  00 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Maker 

Bohemian    .  .   . 

35 

10 

8  00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing  

Skirt  draper  

Hebrew  

19 

4 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

Waist  maker 

(a) 

18 

4 

8  00 

4  00 

(a) 

Irish 

25 

9 

8  00 

8  00 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

German  

21 

3 

8  00 

8  00 

Children's  clothing      .  

(0) 

...do  

19 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator  

Irish  

21 

4 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

German 

23 

3 

8  00 

8  00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder 

Irish  

20 

8 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

(a) 

(0) 

20 

3 

8.00 

3.00 

Millinery 

Frame  maker      

Roumanian  He- 

18 

3 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

do       

brew, 
.do  

19 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

White  goods 

Trimmer 

(a) 

40 

5 

8  00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 

23 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Ruching  and  neckwear 

Hand  worker 

do 

25 

8 

8  00 

8  00 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Sample  maker  

(0) 

22 

5 

8.00 

8.00 

Men's  clothing 

Vest  baster 

o) 

40 

20 

8  00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing 

Cloak  maker  

o) 

22 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Presser 

a) 

24 

2 

8  00 

4  00 

Do 

a) 

26 

12 

8  00 

8  00 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Bunch  breaker 

Russian  Hebrew 

36 

15 

8  00 

8  00 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Flower  maker  

(0) 

20 

2 

8.00 

3.50 

Do 

do 

(a) 

21 

1 

8.00 

3.50 

American  

18 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

(0) 

17 

H 

8.00 

8.00 

Irish         

20 

2 

8  00 

8  00 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Scotch  

49 

8 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

do 

Italian        

28 

10 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

..do  

25 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Work  distributor 

Hebrew  

19 

3i 

8  00 

8  00 

Office  and  store  supplies 

Stitcher 

American  

22 

4* 

8.00 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 

Machine operator.  

(a) 

18 

5* 

8.00 

8.00 

nishing. 
Flowers  and  feathers 

Table  worker 

Hebrew  

18 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Women's  clothing 

Sleeve  maker 

(a) 

17 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

Do  

(a) 

w 

20 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

German       

20 

6 

8.00 

8.00 

Fruiting  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing 

Copy  holder  

Irish  

Russian       

18 
20 

2 
4 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
5.00 

Do 

Waist  finisher 

American  

22 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Braids  and  trimmings  
Cigars  and  tobacco 

(a) 

Cigar  maker 

German  
.do  

18 
20 

3 

4 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

Do  

(a) 

22 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Preparer 

Italian 

19 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

Ruching  and  neckwear 

Machine  operator 

do     

16 

1 

8.00 

8.00 

Furs 

Stitcher 

Hebrew 

23 

8 

8.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

do     

27 

11 

8.00 

5.00 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stripper 

Polish 

41 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

Women's  clothing 

Forewoman 

English  

24 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

Do      

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 

16 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

White  goods 

Machine  operator  

German  

32 

16 

8.00 

5.00 

Women's  clothing 

Hand  worker 

Austrian  .      .  . 

20 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Machine  operator  

.    ..do  

20 

| 

8.00 

5.00 

Do... 

Hand  worker  

German  

16 

1 

8.00 

8.00 

'  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I — OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Printing  and  publishing... 
NVomen's  clothing 

Card  poster  

(a) 
German 

20 
21 
25 
22 
20 
17 
*i 
19 
18 
19 
19 
20 
16 
24 
20 
20 
20 
27 
33 
17 
21 
30 
23 
16 
21 
21 
22 
25 
20 
24 
18 
25 
25 
32 
24 
22 
50 
19 
20 
21 
18 
22 
21 
21 
24 
23 
21 
25 
20 

19 

18 
18 
20 
25 
21 
19 
18 
31 

20 
26 
18 
24 
34 
27 
19 

5 
4 
11 
7 
2 
2 
5J 

2 
2 
2 

i1 

3i 

4 
5 

i? 

li 

7 
9 

H 

6 
6 
5 
If 
5 
9 
3 
8 
10 
17 
10 
6 
25 
5 
2 
5 
2 
4 
3 

$ 

2 
9 
A 

s* 

3 
9 
5 
3 
2 

H 

G 
10 
2 
6 
10 

2A 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.0U 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.08 
8.25 
8.25 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

S.s.  oo 

8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.70 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.53 
4.00 
3.50 
8.00 
1.38 
8.25 
8.25 
8.50 
3.00 
8.50 
4.00 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
5.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
3.50 

9.00 
100 

9.00 
9.  00 
9.  00 
9.00 
9.00 

Forewoman 

Men's  clothing    " 

do 

Roumanian  
German  
Irish  

Paper  boxes  

Telephone  exchange  

Hand  worker 

Operator.  .  . 

Do 

do 

German  
American 

White  goods 

Sample  packer 

Women's  clothing  

Waist  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Do.. 

Finisher 

Corsets  

Steel  maker  

do... 

Braids  and  trimmings  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

do 

Typesetter  

(a) 
(a) 

Stripper  

American 

Italian... 
do  " 

Do 

Paper  boxes  
Flowers  and  feathers 

do 

Sewer 

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Paper  boxes 

Cork  tipper  

Box  maker 

Candy  

Chocolate  dipper. 

Italian.. 

Telephone  exchange  
Women's  clothing  

Operator                       t 

American 

(a) 

Bunch  breaker 

(0) 
(0) 

Irish 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Laundry 

Ironer 

Telephone  exchange 

Operator  

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Women's  clothing  

Sample  mounter  .  . 

Paper  pulp.. 

Lighting  fixtures 

Shade  painter 

do 

Wholesale  groceries 

Machine  operator. 

Irish. 

Women's  clothing 

do. 

German 

Men's  clothing  

Examiner.  .  . 

(a) 

American 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Curler  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator.  .  .  . 

do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Paper  boxes  

Women's  clothing 

Examiner 

do 

Top  labeler  

Finisher 

German  

American  .  .  . 
do  

Do  

Waist  maker  

Laundry 

Sorter 

Irish 

Paper  boxes  

Stripper.  .  . 

(0) 
(0) 

Irish 

Children's  clothing  

(•) 

Finisher 

Boots  and  shoes 

Telephone  exchange  
Children's  clothing 

Operator.  . 

do  

do 

do 

Hand  worker  

Examiner 

(°) 
Russian  Hebrew 
American  .  .  . 

Do 

Leather  goods 

Machine  operator.  . 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 

General  worker 

.      do  . 

Weaver  

German  

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  finisher. 

(a) 

American    (col- 
ored). 
American 

Laundry  

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Telephone  exchange 

Ironer 

Drapery  sewer 

Operator.  . 

do 

Do  

Do  ... 

do... 
do  

do  

(a) 

American 

Wholesale  groceries  

Forewoman 

do  

do  

Telephone  exchange  
Do  

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Women's  clothing  
Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Insurance  company  
Women's  clothing 

Operator 

Irish      

do  

Forewoman  .  .         . 

do  

(a) 

German 

Skirt  finisher 

M  nrliinp  operator 

American  

Map  corrector 

do 

Curler 

do  

8 

(a) 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Printing  and  publishing... 
Do... 

Proof  reader  

Binder.  .  . 

o  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

$9.00 
5.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
3.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
5.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.23 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.75 
9.90 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
(a) 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  
Feather  worker 

(a) 
American 

20 
33 
48 
23 
35 
35 
18 
20 
20 

21 
20 

18 

26 
28 
22 
19 
25 
31 
22 
35 
17 
19 
23 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
31 
22 
22 
22 
20 
22 
19 
30 
20 
23 
25 
25 
21 
28 
24 
18 
21 
34 
20 
33 
20 
17 

22 
30 
22 
21 
21 
24 
19 
27 
40 
27 
30 
18 
22 
21 
19 

2 

20* 
9 
0 
7 
2 
5 
5 

2 

'S 

5 
11 
4 
2 

'0A 

7 
10 
1 

1* 

1 

2 

/' 
4 
14 
7 
8 
5 
3 
3 
5 
15 
5 
6 
6 
10 
7 
5 
5 
2 
7 
5 
4 
1 
6 
2 

6 
5 
3 
3 
7 
7 
4 
15 
24 
6 
15 

6A 
2 
3 

$9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.23 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.75 
9.90 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Cigar  maker  
Waist  worker 

Bohemian  
..     .do 

Women's  clothing 

Do... 

Machine  operator  

Hungarian... 

Do 

Operator  

Italian 

Telephone  exchange  

German.  .  . 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Millinery  

Machine  operator 

Irish.. 

Frame  maker  

Roumanian  He- 
brew. 
Russian  Hebrew 

(a) 
(a) 

Irish 

Embroidery  

Stamper  

Women's  clothing 

Presser 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Women's  clothing 

Examiner 

Rubber  goods 

Table  worker 

Hebrew 

Silk  

Twister  

German  

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

American.  . 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Packer 

Irish 

Bakery  goods 

do.. 

Women's  clothing  

Trimmer  

Russian  Hebrew 
American 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Leather  goods  

Gold  layer 

Machine  operator  

Roumanian  
(a) 
Irish  

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Telephone  exchange 

(a) 
Operator 

(a) 
American  

Do  

do  

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing 

$ 

(a) 

Machine  operator  

Italian 

Russian  Hebrew 
(a) 
Irish  

Do 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Women's  clothing 

Tucker 

Italian 

Sleeve  maker  

do  

Flowers  and  feathers 

Flower  maker 

German 

Women's  clothing 

Sample  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Do 

Waist  maker 

Millinery.  . 

Preparer  

Austrian  
German 

Men's  clothing 

Vest  maker 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  finisher 

(a) 
American 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Do 

Binder 

.      do 

do  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Do  . 

Feather  maker  

German  
Italian  

(0) 

Machine  operator 

Children's  clothing 

German 

do                ... 

do  

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

(a) 
American  
German 

Do 

do  

Women's  clothing 

Waist  maker 

Telephone  exchange 

Operator  

...do... 

Lighting  fixtures 

Table  worker 

Irish 

Flax 

Spooler 

do 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Women's  clothing.     . 

Machine  operator 

German. 

Waist  finisher  

Ironer 

Austrian  

Laundry 

German 

Operator  

American  

Do 

do 

Irish 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Skirt  finisher  

German  

Do... 

Sleeve  maker 

Italian  

Do 

Shopper 

English... 
Irish  

Silk  

Weaver  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Jute  

Feather  maker 

do 

Rug  weaver  

Polish... 

Do               

do  i      

Irish 

Men's  clothing 

(a) 

Rug  weaver  

do 

English  
Polish  

Jute  

Do 

Hungarian  
Irish... 

Telephone  exchange.  .  . 

Operator.  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.)- 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 

weekJy 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Women's  clothing  
White  goods  
Telephone  exchange  

Stitcher  

American 

19 
18 
22 
17 
45 
22 
21 
19 
18 
20 
22 
24 
17 
21 
20 
20 
18 
26 
37 
21 
30 
22 
17 
21 
18 
20 
27 
22 
24 
25 
19 
17 
23 
20 
18 
18 
20 
17 
23 
23 
25 
18 
21 
22 
19 
20 
19 
21 
23 
22 
20 
58 
25 
18 
26 
23 
21 
21 
34 
23 
18 
20 
17 
18 
21 
20 
21 
20 

J* 

7 
3 
20 
6 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
10 
4 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
10 
7 
10 
4 

5* 

3 
4 
6 
6 
5' 
10 
(«) 

5A 
5 
5 
3 

|* 

7 
5 
10 
5 
5 
7 
4 
4 
3 
4 

h 

37 
5 
2 
11 
7 
6 
4 
4 
8 
2 
6 
3 
2 
7 
7 
6 
4 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.40 
10.50 
10.50 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
(a) 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
10.00 
2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 

(°) 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
7.00 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.40 
10.50 
10.50 
4.00 
11.00 
4.00 
11.00 
11.00 
3.00 
3.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
4.00 
12.00 
(a) 

Forewoman  

Distributor 

(a) 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish 

Operator  

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Women's  clothing 

Roller 

Bohemian 

Waist  maker 

Do  

Waist  finisher.  . 

Bohemian 

Do      

(a) 
Machine  operator  

do 

Do  

German 

Ruching  and  neckwear. 

do 

Irish 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Do  

Gold-leal  layer  

American 

Paster 

German 

Women's  clothing 

Sample  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Cigars  and  tobacco.  .  . 

Cigar  maker 

Do 

do 

Polish 

Women's  clothing  

Skirt  operator  

do 

Cloak  maker 

(«) 

w 

(«) 

Polish 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Flowers  and  feathers  

Gold-leaf  layer... 

Maker...     . 

Paper  boxes. 

(«) 
Skirt  hand  

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

German 

Do... 

Buyer 

Hebrew 

Do 

Waist  finisher 

(a) 

American 

Do  

(a) 

Operator 

Telephone  exchange 

Irish 

Do 

do 

Printing  and  publishing.. 
Women's  clothing  
Do  

Paster 

(a) 
Russian  Hebrew 

(°) 

w 

(a) 
(a) 
German 

Skirt  maker  

(a) 
Bunch  breaker 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Do  

(«) 
Operator 

Telephone  exchange 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

(a) 
Machine  operator 

Leather  goods  

Hungarian  
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Embroidery 

Women's  clothing  

Do.. 

Trimmer  and  designer 

Ruching  and  neckwear  
Printing  and  publishing.. 
Flowers  and  feathers 

Tie  maker  

Assembler 

German    

(a) 

Italian 

Stitcher 

Men's  clothing.  .  . 

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Millinery  

Maker 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Machine  operator  

..do. 

Do... 

Hand  worker 

do 

Do 

Machine  operator 

do 

Do 

Waist  operator 

Polish 

Do  

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  

(0) 

Irish 

Telephone  exchange.  .  . 

Operator  

Gloves  

Forewoman 

Telephone  exchange 

Operator 

White  goods  

Machine  operator  . 

Russian  Hebrew 
(«) 

W 

1 

Irish    (0) 

Cigars  and  tobacco  .  . 

Cigar  maker 

Women's  clothing  
Children's  clothing  

Waist  draper  

Machine  operator 

Women's  clothing     . 

Skirt  worker 

Wholesale  dry  goods  
Women's  clothing  
Telephone  exchange 

Saleswoman  

Sleeve  trimmer 

Operator 

do 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Forewoman 

do 

Women's  clothing  

(°) 
Shopper  and  trimmer  
Trimmer.  .  . 

Italian 

Do 

(•) 

German 

Millinery  

Women  s  clothing 

Tucker 

(«) 
Italian 

White  goods 

Machine  operator 

Women's  clothing  

.do  

German 

Do 

Draper 

Scotch 

Do  

Waist  hand... 

English 

Do... 

Machine  operator  

(a) 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Telephone  exchange  .  .  . 

Supervisor  .  

German  

24 

6 

$12.00 

$5.00 

White  goods.. 

Underwear  maker 

American 

18 

4 

12  00 

12  00 

Children's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Polish 

22 

4 

12  00 

12  00 

Women's  clothing  ..   . 

(a) 

(a) 

35 

3 

12  00 

12  00 

Do 

Skirt  draper 

Irish 

30 

15 

12  00 

12  00 

Do     . 

(a) 

Hebrew  

21 

7 

12.00 

4.00 

Do 

Sleeve  maker 

German 

25 

10 

12  00 

12  00 

Men's  clothing  

Forewoman  .  .                ^  .  .  . 

do  

32 

5 

12.00 

12.00 

Women's  clothing 

Sample  suit  maker 

American 

22 

3 

12  00 

12  00 

Leather  goods.  .  . 

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

4 

12.00 

12.00 

Women's  clothing 

Italian 

20 

3 

12  00 

12  00 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

(0) 

35 

1 

12.00 

12.00 

Women's  clothing 

Tucker.   . 

Italian 

18 

3 

12  00 

12.00 

Millinery  

Trimmer  

Hebrew  

20 

5,-V 

12.00 

12.00 

Lace  and  veilings 

Forewoman 

Hungarian 

22 

8 

12.00 

12.00 

Corsets               " 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

35 

6 

12  00 

12  00 

Women's  clothing 

(0) 

German. 

22 

7 

12.00 

4.00 

Do  

Skirt  operator  

Italian  

18 

5 

12.00 

12.00 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Forewoman. 

(0) 

25 

8 

12.00 

12.00 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 

20 

(a) 

13.00 

13.00 

Silk 

Warper... 

American  

19 

2 

13.00 

9.00 

Do 

Weaver 

do 

22 

2 

13.00 

13  00 

Women's  clothing 

Presser  

(a) 

34 

5 

13.00 

10.00 

Hats  and  caps 

Forewoman 

German 

25 

8 

13.00 

5.00 

Women's  clothing  . 

.do  ... 

Austrian... 

20 

3 

14.00 

14.00 

Cigars  and  tooacco 

Cigar  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 

19 

1  « 

14.00 

14.00 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

Italian  

26 

3 

14.00 

14.00 

a  Not  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN   ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Men's  clothing  
Women's  clothing  
Cigars  and  tobacco  . 

Errand  girl  .  .  . 

Roumanian  
Russian  Hebrew 
Russian. 

15 
20 
21 
47 
20 
14 
70 
24 
50 
18 
18 
16 
15 
25 
21 
19 
34 
20 
25 
15 

7J 

4''' 

| 

57* 

1* 

2*'° 
16 

I1 

A 

Helper 

Cigar  maker  

(d) 
Machine  operator 

~<Y 

7 

w 

12 

Children's  clothing  
Furs 

Italian 

Austrian  
American 

Leather  goods  . 

Stamper 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

do 

Silk  

Cleaner.  .  . 

.do.. 

Men's  clothing  
Dyeing  and  cleansing  
Hair  goods  .... 

Machine  operator  ;  . 
Glove  stretcher  

Russian  Hebrew 
American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Scotch 

Wo 

n 

9 

"Rat"  maker 

Children's  clothing  
Metal  goods  .  .  . 

Tucker 

Finisher... 

Irish.. 

Women's  clothing 

Coat  finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  .  .  . 

Needles  and  pins  

Table  worker  
Examiner 

7 
1 

9 
5 

8 

Games  and  toys  

Russian  Hebrew 
Bohemian 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cigar  maker 

Silk  

Doubler  

German 

Women's  clothing  . 

Finisher 

Roumanian  
Scotch... 

Braids  and  trimmings.  .  . 

Button  sewer.  .  . 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).  Excellent=  "Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sanitary.  Good="Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent=  "Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
T^ON  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Concluded. 


Industry. 

Occupation 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator         

Italian... 

26 
25 
27 
20 
25 
25 
23 
52 
21 
24 
24 
39 
20 
26 
26 
17 
28 
14 
14 
18 
22 
26. 
Ifi 
25 
19 

3 

10 
4 
3 
8 
13 
7 
13 
6 
8 
5 
15 
5 
9 
8 
1 
8 

I 

5 

s 

11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
0.00 

3 

: 

0) 

1 

$14.00 
14.00 
9.00 
14.00 
15.00 
5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
8.00 
16.00 
7.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Do 

do 

Irish 

Dyeing  and  cleansing  
Telephone  exchange  

Presser  

American 

Supervisor  

Irish  

Children's  clothing  

Designer.  .. 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Italian 

Millinery 

(a) 

Waist  trimmer  
Forewoman 

Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothing  

Paper  and  pulp 

Machine  operator 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing  
Do  

Flowers  and  feathers 

Feather  expert 

Coat  maker 

German 

Forewoman. 

American  
(«) 
French  

Maker 

Wholesale  dry  goods  
Candy  

Forewoman  . 

General  worker 

.do 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 
(a) 

Apprentice 

Russian  Hebrew 
.do  

Flowers  and  feathers 

(a) 

Austrian  
(a) 

T  •  v,    (a) 
Irish 

Millinery 

do        k 

Leather  goods 

(a) 

Cigar  maker  

$« 

4.50 

""3."  50 

(') 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Paper  boxes 

Paster 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Electrical  supplies.  .  . 

Apprentice  

Russian  

(a) 

General  worker 

(a) 
Irish 

Women's  clothing  
Average 

d20 

«3.3 

/6.09 

05.64 

a  Not  reported.                                                     «  Based  on  1,542,  number  reported. 
b  Apprentice  without  pay.                                  /  Based  on  1,540,  number  reported, 
c  All.                                                                     g  Based  on  1,538,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  1.550,  number  reported. 

FACTORIES,  ETC 


WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (a) 

Grade  of  food.(&) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$1.50 
1.96 
2.15 
2.21 
2.33 
2.48 
2.56 
2.75 
3.00 
3.33 
3.35 
3.40 
3.40 
3.50 
3.50 
3.62 
:•;.  r,f> 
3.  HO 
3.69 
3.78 

$0.60 

c  $2.  39 
c2  94 

Fair 

Good  .. 

Yes 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

do 

Bad 

Yes 

c  3.  59 
1.10 
c2.70 
1.67 
c2.50 
2.65 

$0.19 
1.11 
""."42" 

.do  

Fair  

Yes  
No 

Bad 

Bad 

.10 
"'.~60' 

Good  

Fair 

Good  
Fair  

Yes  

(e) 
Yes 

do 

Bad 

Good... 

Good  .  .  . 

Yes... 

1.00 

Bad 

Bad... 

(«) 

NO.^  
No 

""."06" 

2.43 
1.69 
1.76 
2.31 
1.37 
2.00 
c3.80 
/3.53 
c4.00 

Good  

Bad. 

Good  
Bad... 

.88 
1.09 

Fair 

do 

do  
.do.. 

Fair 

J* 

".'eo' 

.60 
.60 

Bad... 

do 

do 

.     .do  

Fair... 

Yes... 

Good 

Good  

Yes  .. 

Bad 

Bad 

Y.<? 

.50 
.60 

3.00 
1.76 

"."ss" 

Fair  
...do... 

Fair... 

Bad... 

No  

c  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 
d  Not  reported. 


«  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 
/  Partially  supported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 

62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
'     78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker 

American  
Austrian  

18 
22 
20 
15 
16 
16 
28 
20 
26 
17 
18 
16 
18 
18 
18 
47 
18 
18 
17 
26 
18 
18 
60 
65 
19 
19 
16 
15 
15 
19 
48 
37 
19 
16 
23 
24 
20 
17 
40 
20 

57 
18 

27 
22 
39 
16 
19 
19 
18 
18 
16 
19 
19 
44 
40 
21 
42 
43 
18 
22 
40 
17 
19 
17 
18 
40 
I          18 

8 
4 
8 
8 
6 
8 
3 
6 
7 
5 
(d) 

2 
11 
1 

1 

6 
3 

f 

4 

7 
2J 

? 

!» 

3i 
4 

9 

> 

(d) 

30 
9 

f 

3* 

f 

6 
5 

H 

194 
3i 

14 
•2i 

2 
3 

2* 

2J* 

3i 

1* 

2 

? 

9 

? 

4 

f 

ij 

6» 

7 
3 

Men's  clothing  

Baster.          

Sample  house 

Machine  operator  

Irish 

Millinery 

Preparer 

Austrian 

Dyeing  and  cleansing.  .  . 
Ruchirig  and  neckwear.  .  . 
White  goods.          

G  love  stretcher  

German. 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

Hem  stitcher  

American  

Embroidery  

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Hand  worker  .    ^     

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian 

Cigar  maker 

Printing  and  publishing  . 
Millinery 

Folder      .                

German  
Russian  Hebrew 
German  
Russian  Hebrew 
American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Bohemian 

Maker 

Silk 

Plucker                  

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing  . 
White  goods 

Machine  operator 

Examiner  

Machine  operator  

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Candy 

Stripper 

Packer  and  wrapper  

do  

8 
9 
10 

"""a" 

5 
(d) 

j»" 

7 
4 

Paper  goods 

Paster 

German....'  
Scotch  

Laundry                      . 

Shaker  and  folder  

Women's  clothing  
Ruching  and  neckwear.  . 
Millinery 

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  

Packer       

Hat  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish 

Maker 

Jute 

Inspector                 

do  

Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
do  

do 

do 

Hats  and  caps 

do 

Bohemian 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Laundry 

Bander  .         

.do  

Ironer 

Italian 

Women's  clothing  
do 

(d) 
General  worker         

Russian  Hebrew 
Bohemian  

7 
6 
(d) 

1 

Office  cleaning 

Charwoman 

Irish 

Women's  clothing 

(d) 
Errand  girl 

Russian  Hebrew 
Roumanian  
Russian  Hebrew 
do  

do 

do 

Machine  operator  

do 

Operator  skirt         

do 

Operator  cloak 

do 

Furs 

Machine  operator  

American  

8 
3 
(<*) 

5 

8 

10 
6 
10 
10 
(d) 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Stripper 

Hungarian 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Cigars  and  tobacco  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Dyeing  and  cleansing  — 
Cigars  and  tobacco  
Braids  and  trimmings  .  .  . 
Silk 

Comb  mounter  

Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian  
German  

Cigar  maker  

Machine  operator  

Presser            

Irish  

Packer 

American  
Irish  

Lapper 

Separator 

German 

Office  and  store  supplies. 
Women's  clothing  
White  goods 

Model  coverer 

Bohemian 

Coat  worker          ... 

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Machine  operator  
Packer                       .... 

5 
8 
4 
..„., 

6 
9 

Bakery  goods         ... 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
do  

do          .     . 

Women's  clothing 

Stock  girl 

do 

Machine  operator  
do 

do 

Ruching  and  neckwear.  . 
Flowers  and  feathers  .... 
Women's  clothing  
do 

do 

American 

Rose  maker 

do  

Machine  operator  
Finisher 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian 

(d) 

8 
8 
(d) 

1* 

9 
6 
10 
(d) 

Hats  and  caps  
Electrical  supplies  
Embroidery 

Trimmer 

German 

Tester  

American  
Armenian  
Irish  

Russian  Polish.. 
German. 

Hand  worker 

Braids  and  trimmings.  .  . 
Women's  clothing  
do  
Printing  and  publishing 
Women's  clothing  
Woolen 

Machine  operator 

Packer  and  snipper  
Machine  operator  
Assistant  shipping  clerk.  .  . 
Hand  worker  

Irish 

Anstrian.. 

Sorter                                      American  .  . 

Bakery  goods... 

Packer...                         ...i              (d) 

a  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 
&  Partially  supported. 


c  Living  beyond  apparrent  income. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cas  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$3.84 
3.92 
3.92 
3.94 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.08 
4.13 
4.20 
4.27 
4.31 
4.39 
4.42 
4.45 
.47 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.53 
.57 
.58 
.58 
.61 
.71 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.76 
.76 
.84 
.85 
.86 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.90 

4.92 
4.92 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.07 
5.11 
5.17 
5.18 
5.19 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.31 
5.34 
5.38 
5.  43 
5.45 
5.50 
5.50 

$0.10 

$3.50 
2.70 
.77 
2.15 
3.23 
.77 
2  80 

""$6.'25" 
2.55 
.65 

.77 
2.63 

Fair  
Good  

Fair  
Good  

Yes  
Yes  

Yes'.'.'..... 
Yes 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

.60 
.10 

Fair 

Fair 

Good  

Fair 

do  
Good  

.60 

do  
.do    

Fair  
Good  

(a) 

Yes    . 

.60 
.60 

64.25 
c3.50 
4  00 

Good  
Fair  

Excellent  
Fair  

Yes  
Yes.. 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

.60 

3.00 
3.22 
c3.80 
1.44 
c4.30 
1.60 
1.60 
3.23 
3.00 
1.50 
3.18 
cS.10 
3.50 
C4.54 
c4.05 
3.00 
3.05 
1.60 
4.67 

Excellent  

Fair                  .  .. 

do  
Fair  

Yes  

Yes 

1.05 

""i.'ii" 

.60 

".'60' 
.10 
.10 
.60 

do  

do 

do  
.do  

Yes  

No 

Good 

Excellent 

Yes 

«2.80 
2.77 
.67 

Bad 

Bad  

Yes... 

do 

do     .  . 

Yes     . 

Fair  

Bad 

Good  
Fair  

Yes  

(a) 
Yes 

.60 

do~ 

do 

Good  
do  

Fair 

Good  

Yes... 

.60 
.60 
.10 
.30 

Excellent  
Fair  

Yes  

Yes... 

""i.35 

.48 

~"~3.~ii' 

Good 

do 

Yes 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

do 

do  

Yes  .. 

.60 

...do  
Bad 

Good  
Bad...           

Yes  
Yes... 

Good... 

Good  

Yes  

3.75 
3.05 
1.42 
3.00 
2.39 
4.17 
2.90 
2.50 
.88 
2.«34 
3.00 

3.53 
1.62 

3.70 
4.00 
.77 
1.57 
3.25 
2.00 
3.50 
2.80 
4.30 
2.75 
3.85 
3.53 
3.46 
3.11 
.75 
C5.94 
3.46 
3.18 
3.80 
2.50 
3.00 
2.31 
C3.80 
3.92 
1.22 

« 

Fair 

(d) 
Good 

y.W 

«  4.  26 

Bad                

Bad  

v«W 

.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Good 

1.20 

Fair  ..          

...do... 

Yes  

do 

do  

Yes  



Bad  
Fair 

Fair  
.do  

8 

(°) 

v«(°> 

1.31 
2.17 

.72 
2.20 

do 

Bad 

Bad 

Fair 

.60 

.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Good  

Good                    

do... 

Yes... 

Fair 

Fair 

(a) 
Yes... 

do 

Good 

.60 
.60 

"".'GO' 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

3.63 
3.43 

do 

..do 

XT       (0) 

No  
No... 

do  
Bad                

Good  

Fair 

do 

do 

Yes  

"."06" 

.60 
.CO 
.60 
.60 

"."eo" 

.60 

.eo 

.60 
.10 

Good 

Good 

Yes    .  .  . 



Fair  
Good  

Bad 

....do  

Excellent 

Yes  
Yes  

Bad 

Yes    

""i.'oi" 

Fair  
Good 

Good  
do 

Yes  
Yes  

do 

...do... 

Yes".'..... 
No      

""3.33" 

do  

Bad 

do  

Bad 

Good  
do  

do 

Excellent 

Yes 

Good... 
do 

Yes  
Yes  

Fair  
Good  
Fair  

do 

Fair  
do  
Good  
Fair  

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

Yes"?..... 
No  

""i."73" 
1.15 

.60 

do  
do 

do  
Good... 

1.20 

Bad... 

Fair  

No  

d  Not  reported. 


«Has  supplemental  income. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN    IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

Flowers  and  feathers  .... 
do 

Stem  maker  

Irish.. 

21 
19 
17 
,     25 
}     20 
.      27 
20 
48 

;;    19 

45 
f     46 
44 
'     19 
21 
i    21 
|     18 
|     19 

,      17 
f     22 
19 

9 
8 
(a) 
5 
6 
4 
2 
(a) 

w. 

5 
3 

8 
6 
5 

7 
(a) 

10 
2 

1 

13* 
21J 
1S 
I 

i 

! 

I 

ij 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

? 

8A 

i* 

? 

Is 
$ 

1 

6 

l\ 

$ 

7 
16 

t* 

1 

4 
25 
23 
3 

1 

do 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Spanish  (colored) 
American  

Embroidery  

Bakery  goods 

Machine  operator  

Packer 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Women's  clothing 

Hand  colorer  

Finisher     .... 

Roumanian  
American  
do  

White  goods  
Women's  clothing 

Hem  stitcher         •» 

Machine  operator  

Millinery 

Milliner 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  
.do  

Printing  and  publishing. 
do 

Jogger  and  feeder 

Folder 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Stripper  

Hungarian  .  .  . 
Irish  
German  
Austrian  

Box  factory 

Box  maker 

Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

do  

Hats  and  caps 

do 

German  Hebrew 
Irish  

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Printing  and  publishing. 
White  goods 

Paster  

Addresser  

,  American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Russian 

Machine  operator.   ... 

Women's  clothing 

do 

do 

Finisher  

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian 

i   is 

)  3 
•'  1 

f     40 
,     18 
20 
•     18 
20 
19 
18 
19 
22 
20 
19 
22 
18 
18 
21 
18 
17 
23 
44 
39 
19 
19 
30 
22 
20 
20 
20 
17 
18 
16 
19 
26 
50 
17 
20 
20 
50 
42 
40 
19 
24 
18 
17 

4 
6 
7' 
8 
8 
6 
3 

"'%' 

8 
(a) 

Paper  patterns 

Sample  maker 

Women's  clothing  
Telephone  exchange.  .  . 
Millinery 

Finisher  

German.  .  . 

Operator 

Irish 

Milliner  

German  

Printing  and  publishing 
Women's  clothing  
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Binder 

American  
Russian  Hebrew 
Bohemian  

Helper  

Cigar  maker  .  . 

Laundry 

Bundle  wrapper 

Irish 

Paper  goods 

Tier 

German  
Russian  Hebrew 
Russian 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  worker 

do 

Hand  and  machine  worker 
Hand  worker 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

2 
5 

<°>2 
6 
2 

(«) 

5 
10 
6 
6 

% 

do 

Machine  operator 

...do... 

(a) 

Trimmer 

do  

Russian 

do 

do 

Skirt  finisher  

German  

Hats  and  caps 

Finisher 

Austrian  
Russian  Hebrew 
do         .... 

Fancy  boxes 

Coverer  

Women's  clothing  
Printing  and  publishing  . 
White  goods 

Machine  operator 

Paster  and  sorter  

American  

Machine  operator 

Swedish     .  . 

Women's  clothing 

do  

Austrian  .  .  . 

Children's  clothing 

do 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Finisher  

Roumanian  
Russian  Hebrew 
do 

do 

General  worker 

White  goods  
Braids  and  trimmings.  .  . 
Women's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

General  worker 

Irish  
Russian  Hebrew 
German  
Russian  Hebrew 
do  

6  ' 
6 
9 

a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
7 
6 
10 
5 
7 
(a) 
(a) 
5 
8 

"V" 

(a) 

w 

Machine  operator  

Silk 

Packer 

Women's  clothing  
Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing  
Children's  clothing  
Women's  clothing  
do 

(a) 
Hand  worker 

(a) 
Machine  operator 

do  • 

do  

Finisher 

do 

...do 

German  Hebrew 
do 

do 

General  worker 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing 

Rose  maker        

Italian  

General  worker 

Russian  Hebrew 
American  

Ruching  and  neckwear.  . 
Cigars  and  tobacco  
do 

Machine  operator  
Packer 

Irish  

Italian 

Stripper 

Jute 

Weaver 

Irish     

do 

do 

do 

Women's  clothing  
do 

Machine  operator  
do 

Austrian  

Spanish 

do 

General  worker.  _  . 

Russian  Hebrew 
do  

Children's  clothing  i  Machine  operator  

a  Not  reported. 


b  Partially  supported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT-Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.  £2 
5.53 
5.53 
5.54 
5.65 
5.67 
5.75 
5.77 
5.79 
5.86 
5.92 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.19 
6.25 
6.25 
6.  37 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.60 
6.63 
6.63 
6.66 
6.70 
6.73 
6.77 
6.80 
6.83 
6.86 
6.98 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.13 
7.23 
7.30 
7.30 
7.32 
7.  33 
7.45 
7.45 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

'"jo.'eo" 

$3.10 
3.75 
3.00 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes... 
Yes 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

Good 

do 

Excellent... 

Good... 

Yes  . 

2.80 
3.18 
3.61 
2.80 
65.82 
3.00 
5.60 
2.35 
2.34 
3.27 

""si.'so" 

1.00 

Fair  

do 

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

Fair... 

Fair  

Yes 

do 

Good 

Yes 

'"'.GO' 

do  

...do... 

Yes. 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

2.35 
2.17 

Bad  

Fair  

No 

.60 

do 

do 

(c) 
Yes 

Good... 

Excellent... 

""."eo" 

.60 

3.18 
4.92 
2.00 
3.50 

1.00 
.13 
3.40 

do 

Good 

Yes 

...do... 

...do... 

Yes  

Fair.,  
do 

Bad  

Fair 

Yes  
Yes 

2.01 
4.00 

2.29 

do 

Good 

(c) 
Yes  

do  

Fair  

.15 

3.11 
3.00 

.29 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Fair... 

Fair... 

Yes  

~".7;o" 

.00 
.60 

'"'.GO' 

2.43 
2.36 
3.85 
3.50 
4.00 
4.45 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 
3.59 
3.80 
3.16 
3.00 
2.77 
4.50 
3.00 
t>  6.  25 
3.00 
2.69 
4.52 
4.92 
2.15 
2.39 
4.18 
2.94 
4  00 

1.50 
2.94 

....do 

Bad  

Good 

(«) 

Yes 

do 

...do... 

Fair  

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

Good... 

Good  

Yes  .     . 

..    do 

Excellent 

Yes 

Bad 

Fair 

Yes 

'"'.GO' 

.60 

do... 

Bad  .. 

yf,(C) 

Good 

Good 

""."•is" 

.48 

Excellent... 

do  

Yes...  . 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

.25 
.60 
.60 

Good  

Good... 

Yes    . 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

Good  .  .  . 

do  

Yes  

Bad 

Fair      

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.  25 
.50 

.96 

Fair  

Good... 

Yes... 

Excellent     . 

do  . 

Yes 

Fair  
do  

Fair  
do  

Y«W 

.13 
4.30 
1.20 
1.00 

Good  
do  

Good  
Fair  

Yes  

Yes... 

Fair 

Good.     ..     . 

Yes 

do  

.do  

Fair  
Bad  

Yes  

Yes  .. 

do 

Fair 

Y«(<) 

3.80 
1.57 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.10 
g        5.10 
3.32 
4.18 
3.50 
3.00 
1.90 
3.86 
3.86 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 

.48 
5.43 

...do... 

do  

do  . 

Good 

No 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent  
do  

do  
do  

Yes  

Yes  .. 

do 

do 

Yes 

...do... 

..do  .. 

Yes.  .  . 

do 

do    .     . 

Yes     . 

.60 
.60 

Good 

Excellent  
do  

Yes  
Yes  

.do  

3.91 

Fair 

Bad 

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

do  
Bad... 

Fair  
Good 

Yes  

Yes':?..... 
Yes  

Yes  ..       . 

(a) 
1.00 

Fair... 
Good  

do 

Fair  
do  
Good 

do  
Fair  

do 

do  
Fair  

do 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  .. 

.60 
.60 

Excellent  
do  

Good 

Yes 

do  

Yes  

c  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
school, 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
•   174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

Wholesale  china  

Saleswoman  

Irish... 

40 
19 
45 

20 
18 
40 
22 
22 
48 
19 
32 
19 
20 
22 
40 
22 
21 
20 
25 
20 
18 
21 
18 
22 
42 
24 
18 
20 
20 
48 

17 
19 
17 
20 
30 

22 

42 

44 
19 
42 

21 
28 
24 

18 

33 
17 
19 
31 
48 
19 
25 
25 
*B6 
42 
20 
(») 
(») 

10 
5 
6 

7 
9 
3 
8 
8 
6 

5 
10 
8 
8 
8 
9 
3 
5 
9 
(&) 

w 

(6) 

w 

8 
6 
5 
6 

4 
2 
(b) 

8 

$ 

13 
5 

& 

J" 

2 
11 

» 
f 

P 

A     1 

5 
3J 

if 

3 

? 

2 
6i 

3 
18 

9 

p 

SA 

7 
4 

1A 

3 
1 
2 
20 
21 

? 

(*) 

3 
15 

<»* 

w 

Paper  boxes  
Women's  clothing  

Box  maker 

....  do  . 

Coat  baster  

French      Cana- 
dian. 
German 

Children's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Cigars  and  tobacco 

Folder 

American  . 

Cigar  roller 

Austrian 

Umbrellas  

Machine  operatof  

American  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Paper  boxes  

Rose  maker 

Italian 

General  worker  

Irish  

Women's  clothing  
do 

Hand  worker 

Russian  Hebrew 
American 

(*) 

Packer 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Wholesale  millinery  
Electrical  supplies 

Italian 

Milliner  

Russian  Hebrew 
German 

Machine  operator 

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Leaf  counter  

Gatherer 

do  

American 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Women's  clothing  

Finisher  

German  Hebrew 
Irish.. 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cork  layer 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

American  

Ruching  and  neckwear.  . 
WT  omen's  clothing 

Skirt  maker 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Laundry  

Shirt  starcher  . 

Irish.... 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Telephone  exchange  
Dyeing  and  cleansing  
Women's  clothing 

Folder 

do 

Operator          .      ... 

do  

Presser  

German  

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Hats  and  caps 

do 

do  ,. 

do      

Austrian  

Millinery 

Trimmer 

Russian 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Hats  ana  caps  

Upholsterer  

French  

Machine  operator  

Bohemian... 
....  do  . 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cigar  maker 

Women's  clothing  
do  . 

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 
do  

(&) 
2 
8 

9 
6 

4 

Printing  and  publishing  . 

Telephone  exchange  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Laundry  

Gold-leaf  layer 

French      Cana- 
dian. 
American  
German  

Italian  

Operator 

Machine  operator  

Ironer    

Women's  clothing  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish  

Table  hand  

(») 

12 

7 
6 

C*) 

(*) 

10 

<>> 

(b) 

6 
5 
(*) 

6 
8 

Machine  operator  

Russian  Hebrew 
Bohemian  
Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cigar  maker 

Wholesale  millinery  
Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 
Cigars  and  tobacco  
Braids  and  trimmings 

Milliner  

Trimmer         ... 

Machine  operator  

Irish  
German  
Russian  Hebrew 
English 

do 

Women's  clothing  

CO 
Bunch  maker 

Cigars  and  tobacco  
Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

Irish  

Laundry 

Ironer 

Italian  .    ... 

Women's  clothing  
do 

General  worker 

Russian 

Head  trimmer     

Hebrew  

Laundry  

Shirt  ironer  
Feather  worker  

Irish  
..  do  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Women's  clothing  
do    

Machine  operator 

Hebrew 

(b> 

American  .  .  . 

| 

do 

do 

Average 

c25 

d5.6 

«4.8 

a  Kitchen,  serves  as  sitting  room, 
b  Not  reported. 

c  Based  on  210,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  169,  number  reported. 
e  Based  on  208,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Average 
weekJy 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room,  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$7.54 
7.68 
7.69 

7.69 
7.69 
7.70 
7.75 
7.85 
7.96 
7.96 
7.96 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.16 
8.30 
8.33 
8.50 
8.53 
8.65 
8.75 
8.77 
8.84 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.23 
9.23 
9.42 
9.61 
9.61 

9.61 
9.76 

9.80 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.15 
10.62 
10.63 

10.69 
11.00 
11.30 
11.46 
11.62 
12.00 
13.73 
13.75 
14.00 
14.42 

ft 

(*>) 

$0.60 

$2.01 
4.32 
5.95 

3.50 
3.50 
2.45 
5.82 
3.32 
2.80 
6.25 
4.03 
3.50 
5.15 
3.25 
2.40 
4.79 
5.45 
4.32 
4.79 
3.00 
3.00 
4.90 
3.75 
3.27 
4.11 
3.16 
3.80 
3.95 
4.00 
5.30 

3.05 
3.00 

$2.29 
2.16 

Fair  

Good. 

^(a) 

156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 

197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

Good.  . 

do 

.60 
.60 

Fair  

Bad 

Fair  

Good 

Yes  

Yes«.... 

""5."  25" 
1.93 
1.68 
.14 
.96 
3.33 

Good  

Bad 

...do... 
Fair 

""."36" 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Fair... 

Good  

do 

Bad 

Yes 

Bad... 

Good.... 

Yes 

Fair  

do 

Yes 

Good  
do  

Fair  

Good 

Yes  

.60 
.30 
.60 

""."eo" 

do 

do 

.50 

...do... 

do  

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

' 

...do... 

do  

Yes 

do  . 

Excellent  
Good 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes 

2.16 

do 

do     .   . 

do     . 

Yes 

.60 

Excellent  
.  ...do  

do  
do  

Yes  

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.10 

Good  .  .  . 
...do... 

do  
Fair  

Yes  
Yes 

.34 

do 

Excellent... 
Good  

Yes  
Yes  .. 

...do... 

do 

do  

Yes 

.48 
.58 

""3."  66" 

Fair 

Fair  
do  

Yes  

Yes 

do  

.30 

Good  .  .  . 
do  

Good  
.do  

Yes  

Yes  .. 

.60 

Fair... 

do... 

Yes  .. 

Bad 

Fair 

Yes 

.60 
.30 
.60 

3.50 
4.00 
4.10 

2.65 
3.90 

4.57 
4.75 
3.30 

4.70 
3.00 
5.15 
3.50 

5.75 
1.62 
3.50 
4.61 
3.33 
4.82 
4.00 
5.00 
2.43 
5.60 
3.00 

1.15 

.50 

6.96 

".'38' 
3.30 

Good... 

Good  
do  

Yes  
Yes  .. 

do  .. 

do  

do 

do  
do  .. 

Yes  

Yes 

.50 
.15 

do  

do  

do  

do  

do  

do... 

Yes  

Yes  
Yes.  .  . 

Fan- 

do  . 

Yes 

.60 

Good 

Excellent 

Yes  . 

1.00 

Bad 

Fair 

Yes 

.60 

Good.. 

Good.... 

Yes.  .  . 

.50 

Fan- 

Fan- 

Yes 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.50 

Good 

Good  . 

Yes 

8.28 
1.15 
4.61 
3.34 

Fan- 

Fair 

Good... 

Good... 

do 

do 

Yes 

...do... 

Fair  

do    . 

Good... 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair...             

...do... 

Yes  

11.07 

Good 

do  .. 

Yes".... 
Yes.  .  . 

do  
Fair...               

do  
Fair  

3.00 
3.00 

ffl 

Excellent 

Good    . 

Yes  .. 

do  

do  

Yes  

/6.34 

0.53 

A  3.  30 

»1.97 

/  Based  on  209,  number  reported. 

g  Based  on  114,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  212. 

&  Based  on  212,  number  reported. 

t  Based  on  80,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  209. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Cash  girl 

15 

(a) 

$2  50 

•9    en 

Inspector  ...     . 

18 

>    1 

9  63 

Saleswoman 

21 

(a) 

3  00 

0     AA 

Cash  girl  

13 

1A 

3  00 

3    00 

Milliner 

21 

5 

3  49 

3    49 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

16 

(a) 

3  50 

3  00 

Do 

19 

(a) 

3  50 

Do... 

16 

4 

3  60 

3  60 

Do 

20 

24 

3  75 

Stock  girl  

18 

2 

3  76 

3  76 

Saleswoman  ...     . 

18 

3 

3  86 

3  86 

Do 

35 

2 

3  88 

3  88 

Do... 

in 

(a) 

3  88 

3  00 

Do 

a 

(  '    2 

3  92 

3  99 

Do... 

a 

2 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

(a 

(a)      " 

4  00 

2  00 

Manicure  

23 

}    6 

4  25 

4  25 

Exchange  clerk 

17 

1  2 

4  32 

3  00 

Saleswoman... 

17 

(a)      " 

4  50 

2  25 

Do    . 

17 

2A 

4  50 

4  50 

Stock  girl  

16 

JL 

4  50 

4  50 

Inspector  

(a) 

(a) 

4  50 

4  50 

Trimmer,  millinery 

20 

(a) 

4  50 

2  00 

Inspector  

23 

5A 

4  61 

3  00 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

*5 

4  65 

2  00 

Do... 

18 

32 

4  71 

4  71 

Do 

20 

6 

4  71 

2  50 

Do... 

17 

7JL 

4  80 

4  go 

Do. 

(a) 

3 

4  90 

4  90 

Do 

17 

11 

4  90 

4  90 

Do  

27 

24 

4  94 

4  94 

,      Do 

(a) 

3 

4  97 

4  97 

Do... 

17 

J_ 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

29 

(a)      ^ 

5  00 

5  00 

Do... 

(a 

(a) 

5  00 

3  00 

Do.                                 

(a 

(a) 

5  00 

3  00 

Inspector 

23 

7 

5  00 

5  00 

Cashier  

23 

6 

5  00 

5  00 

Saleswoman 

19 

I 

5  00 

5  00 

Adjuster  

20 

5 

5  00 

5  00 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

(a) 

5  00 

3  00 

Do  

22 

(a) 

5  00 

5  00 

Cashier 

(a) 

(a) 

5  00 

5  00 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

(a) 

5  00 

3  00 

Do. 

22 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

16 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Cashier.  .  . 

(a) 

(a) 

5  00 

2  75 

Do 

Co) 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Alteration  hand  

a) 

•h 

5  00 

5  00 

Saleswoman     .                             ... 

29 

9 

5  07 

2  00 

Do... 

(a) 

2 

5.08 

5.08 

Do  

19 

6 

5  19 

5  19 

Do 

22 

(a) 

5  30 

5  30 

Do... 

22 

54 

5  46 

2  50 

Do 

17 

1 

5  50 

5  50 

Do... 

32 

2 

5.54 

5.54 

Do  

21 

2A 

5  60 

2  50 

Do 

23 

7 

5  65 

3  50 

Do  

21 

7 

5  69 

5.69 

Do 

18 

3 

5  77 

5  77 

Do... 

(a) 

1 

5.77 

5.77 

Do.            

24 

6 

5  85 

5  00 

Do 

24 

3 

5  88 

5  88 

Do  ,  

(°) 

5 

5.89 

5.89 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

6  00 

(a) 

Cashier 

19 

(a) 

6  00 

^      600 

Do 

35 

(a) 

6  00 

5.00 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

6  00 

fa) 

Do  

30 

^    6 

6.00 

1      6.00 

Saleswoman     .         

19 

(a) 

6.00 

6.00 

Do... 

21 

a 

6.00 

6.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I — OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. -Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Cont'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 
(years) 

Years  of 
experience 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Saleswoman 

21 

(a\ 

Cashier  

20 

I 

6  00 

Saleswoman  

30 

(a) 

6  00 

Do 

23 

11 

Do... 

39 

(a} 

6  00 

(°) 

Do 

24 

(a\ 

fi  00 

Do  

44 

26 

6  00 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

fi  00 

Do  

(a) 

(a) 

6  00 

Cashier 

21 

4  * 

6  00 

Saleswoman... 

19 

4" 

6  00 

6  on 

Do 

25 

g 

6  00 

Do... 

20 

5 

6  00 

Do 

21 

(a) 

6  00 

Do... 

19 

(a) 

6  00 

fi  00 

Do 

21 

A 

6  00 

Do 

(a) 

(a} 

600 

Do 

19 

(a) 

6  00 

600 

Do 

2*? 

(a) 

6  00 

Do                          

(a) 

(a) 

6  00 

300 

Cashier 

18 

11 

6  00 

Dressmaker                

22 

(a)      * 

6  00 

600 

Do  

24 

(a) 

6  00 

6  00 

Cashier               .             .             

Co) 

(a 

6  00 

2  00 

Saleswoman 

18 

(a) 

6  00 

Embroidery  stamper         

(a) 

(a) 

6  00 

Ca\ 

Cashier 

25 

(a\ 

6  00 

fi  00 

Saleswoman               

(a) 

g 

6  41 

3  00 

Do 

(a) 

3 

6  46 

64fi 

Do                                    

35 

10 

6  46 

3  00 

Dressmaker 

(a) 

(a\ 

6  50 

6    en 

Saleswoman                    

24 

3 

6  50 

6  50 

Do 

23 

4 

6  50 

fi  V) 

Do 

33 

(a) 

6  50 

3  00 

Do  

31 

(a) 

6  50 

5  00 

Do                                         .... 

20 

(a) 

6  50 

6  50 

Do  

(a) 

^    1 

6  60 

3  50 

Do 

21 

4 

6  60 

'             6  60 

Do  

26 

7 

6  62 

3  00 

Do 

25 

10 

6  65 

6  65 

Do  

35 

g 

6  66 

2  50 

Do 

34 

7 

6  66 

6  66 

Do         

26 

11 

6  70 

6  70 

Do                                                   

'  25 

if 

6  73 

3  00 

Do 

26 

7 

6  73 

6  73 

Do 

(o) 

|| 

6  86 

6  86 

Do 

30 

7 

6  86 

6  86 

Do 

(a) 

4JL 

6  86 

6  86 

Do 

(0) 

5 

6  87 

6  87 

Cashier                           

(a) 

5 

6  92 

6  92 

Saleswoman 

(a) 

5 

6  92 

6  92 

Do                    

22 

8  A 

6  93 

3.50 

Do 

(a) 

4A 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

30 

10 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

(a) 

5 

7  00 

7  oo 

Cashier                         

(o) 

(a) 

7  00 

Saleswoman 

21 

(a)       • 

7  00 

(0) 

Do                    

40 

U 

7.00 

Drossmaker 

19 

2J 

7  00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

26 

(a)      * 

7  00 

3  50 

Do 

21 

(o) 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

39 

16 

7  00 

4.00 

Do 

(a) 

7 

7.00 

3.00 

Do 

30 

g 

7  00 

3.00 

Do 

18 

(a) 

7  00 

Cashier 

(0) 

a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

(a 

a) 

7  00 

5.00 

Cashier                                        

(a 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Saleswoman 

a 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Do... 

« 

}   7 

7.00 

7.00 

•  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN    IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT    AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING   AT  HOME.— Cont'd 


Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Cashier               

(a) 

(a) 

$7  00 

$7  00 

Saleswoman 

38 

31 

7  00 

7  00 

Do                                                               

24 

6 

7  00 

Cashier 

16 

(a) 

7  00 

2  50 

Dressmaker                                              

30 

(o) 

7  00 

7  00 

Saleswoman 

23 

li 

7  00 

5  00 

Do 

(a) 

(o) 

7  00 

3  00 

Do 

(a) 

4 

7  00 

5  00 

Hairdresser                                             

23 

(o) 

7  00 

2  00 

Cashier 

27 

(a) 

7  00 

7  00 

Milliner 

25 

3 

7  00 

(o) 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

7  00 

7  00 

Saleswoman                                       

(a) 

12 

7  11 

7  11 

Do 

50 

28 

7  19 

3  00 

Do 

23 

8 

7  28 

4  00 

Do                       

(0) 

13 

7.38 

7.38 

Do                                                                    

25 

11 

7  50 

7  50 

Do                            

40 

22 

7.50 

5.00 

Exchange  clerk                                                      

25 

(a) 

7  50 

5.00 

Saleswoman               

39 

(a) 

7.50 

7.50 

Do                                                             -  - 

30 

15 

7  60 

5.03 

Do                                         

(a) 

9 

7.60 

5.00 

Do 

24 

8 

7  70 

7.70 

Do                                      

23 

6 

7.70 

7.70 

Do 

28 

12 

7  70 

5.00 

Do                                         

23 

7 

7.70 

Do 

30 

17 

7  85 

7.85 

Do    .                                           

33 

13 

7.85 

7.85 

Do 

40 

23 

7  85 

3.25 

Do 

28 

11 

7.96 

3.00 

Do 

34 

(a) 

8  00 

8.00 

Do 

16 

(a) 

8.00 

2.00 

Do 

(o) 

(0) 

8  00 

3.50 

Milliner                                                          

(o) 

(0) 

8.00 

3.00 

Saleswoman                               

33 

a 

8.00 

4.00 

Do                                                          

27 

(a) 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

fa) 

4 

8.00 

3.00 

Do                                                        

28 

(a) 

8.00 

8.00 

(o) 

(0) 

8.00 

8.00 

Saleswoman                                    

30 

15 

8.00 

5.00 

Do 

24 

7 

8.00 

5.00 

Do                                           

(a) 

14 

8,00 

8.00 

Do                                                                  

(0) 

13T2* 

8.00 

8.00 

Do                                           

25 

(«) 

8.00 

8.00 

Do                                                               

(a) 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

(a) 

7 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

(a) 

(a) 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

24 

(0) 

8.00 

8.00 

Dressmaker                                         

(a) 

(a) 

8.00 

4.00 

32 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

Milliner                           -                 

26 

(0) 

8.00 

3.50 

Saleswoman 

22 

(a) 

8.00 

4.00 

Do                                                

34 

9 

8.50 

4.00 

Do                                                                            

27 

10 

8.57 

8.57 

Do 

35 

16 

8.65 

8.65 

Do 

32 

13 

8.65 

8.65 

Do 

28 

13 

8.65 

8.65 

Do                                                            

40 

9 

8.66 

8.66 

Do                                                                                   -   - 

30 

15 

8.83 

8.83 

Do                                                    

(0) 

6 

8.83 

8.83 

Do                                                                            

(0) 

3 

8.85 

8.85 

Exchange  clerk                             

(0) 

4 

8.92 

5.00 

Milliner                                                                 

27 

(a) 

9.00 

9.00 

36 

(a) 

9.00 

4.00 

Do                                                            

25 

(a) 

9.00 

9.00 

Do                                                                            

(a) 

5 

9.00 

3.00 

Do                                    ;  

24 

(a) 

9.00 

3.00 

Telephone  girl                                            

23 

9 

9.00 

3.00 

Saleswoman              

38 

16 

9.00 

9.00 

Quilt  maker... 

(°) 

(a) 

9.00 

5.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHIIjADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experience. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Cashier 

25 

(a) 

$9.00 

$9.00 

Saleswoman                         

23 

^   4 

9.23 

5.00 

Do                                                                       

26 

5 

9.34 

9.34 

Do  

40 

25 

9.38 

9.38 

Do                                                                     

38 

7 

9.42 

Do 

30 

15 

9.60 

5.00 

Dressmaker,  fitter                                            

(°) 

8 

9.61 

9.61 

Saleswoman 

30 

15 

9.62 

5.00 

Do 

25 

7 

9.70 

9.70 

Do 

28 

10 

9.77 

9.77 

Do 

22 

44 

9.80 

3.50 

Do                                                                            

38 

10 

9.90 

4.00 

Lace  mender 

0) 

13 

10.00 

4.20 

Saleswoman  ...            

• 

(a) 

10.00 

5.00 

Do 

0) 

4 

10.00 

10.00 

Do                                                

a 

7 

10.00 

4.00 

Do 

36 

(a) 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

(o) 

(o) 

10.00 

Do 

30 

(0) 

10.00 

10.00 

Cashier 

0) 

(a) 

10.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman                                                             

0) 

(a) 

10.00 

5.00 

Do 

28 

12 

10.00 

5.00 

Do                                                            

24 

(a) 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

25 

(•) 

10.00 

10.00 

Hairdresser 

(a) 

(a) 

10.00 

10.00 

Saleswoman                                                                       

38 

18 

10.00 

3.50 

Do 

40 

(o) 

10.00 

3.00 

Do                                                                  

(o) 

(a) 

10.00 

10.00 

Do 

(0) 

(0) 

10.00 

10.00 

Do                                                 

(0) 

4 

10.00 

10.00 

Do                                                                                

35 

5 

10.29 

10.29 

Do 

30 

20 

10.58 

10.58 

Do 

(0) 

(a) 

11.00 

11.00 

Do 

28 

12 

11.00 

11.00 

Do                                                                                

26 

9 

11.00 

4.62 

Do 

36 

21 

11.30 

8.00 

Do                                                       

30 

18 

11.50 

5.00 

Do                                                                                   

32 

18 

11.77 

5.00 

Do 

29 

2 

11.77 

11.77 

Hairdresser                                                                     

(a) 

(°) 

12.00 

12.00 

Saleswoman 

28 

4 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

35 

10 

12.00 

4.00 

Do                                                                                   

40 

17 

12.50 

12.50 

43 

26 

12.55 

10.00 

Saleswoman                                                    

34 

9 

13.46 

13.46 

(0) 

(0) 

13.50 

(a) 

Saleswoman                                            

28 

13 

13.50 

8.00 

Do                                                                               

35 

11 

13.71 

3.00 

Do 

(0) 

(a) 

14.00 

14.00 

Do                                                                         

35 

15 

14.13 

14.13 

30. 

15 

14.42 

14.42 

Trimmer  millinery                                          

30 

(°) 

15.00 

3.50 

Fitter  dressmaking 

(0) 

24 

17.31 

17.31 

35 

) 

18.00 

9.00 

Trimmer  millinery                                                

40 

18.00 

(a) 

Milliner 

(0) 

) 

20.00 

10.00 

34 

(  ) 

22.00 

7.00 

Department  head                                                          

(0) 

o 

(«) 

5.00 

So) 

i 

fa 

3.50 

Do 

a) 

5 

fa 

3.00 

Do                                                                            

0) 

11 

(° 

4.15 

Average  

626.5 

c7.7 

d7.51 

«5.63 

Buyer                              .        

31 

•_'() 

50.00 

30.00 

Do  

40 

20 

(«) 

3.00 

Average                              .        

/35.5 

/20 

050.00 

/16.50 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  183,  number  reported, 
c  Based  on  166,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  269,  number  reported. 


«  Based  on  264,  number  reported. 
/Based  on  2,  number  reported. 
g  Based  on  1,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

Cashier  

German  

16 
15 
17 
18 
17 
19 
50 
23 
28 
20 
34 
24 
42 
28 
27 
25 
19 
26 
18 
17 
20 
37 
25 
30 
29 
24 
32 
37 
27 
26 
40 
35 
43 
33 
21 
35 
32 
38 
25 
22 
42 
54 
25 
45 
30 
30 
29 
34 
35 
35 
38 

W2 

62 
40 
35 
42 
34 
30 
34 
31 
28 
45 

•    8 

7 
6 

7 

("8 
wi 

8 
10 
8 
9 
6 
9 
13 
(0 

4 

i1 

2 

2 
2 

> 

8 
8 
3.} 
2| 

¥ 

3* 

2 
H 
2 

i!J 

6 

,? 

3 
10 
6 
10 
10 

«,* 

20 
11 
2 
8 
12 
7 
4 
3 
15 
36 
6 
9 
12 
8 
13 
14 
5 
4 
12 
8 
20 
50 
7 
9 
26 
3 
20 
20 
15 
8 
18 

Cash  girl 

American 

Stock  girl  

do  

do 

Irish..                       .  . 

Saleswoman 

American 

Inspector 

German.          

Saleswoman 

American 

do 

..do... 

Milliner 

do 

Saleswoman 

do  

Trimmer  millinery 

Italian 

Saleswoman 

American  

do 

English                         

do  

American... 

do 

do  .. 

do 

do 

Bundle  wrapper 

Swedish  

Milliner 

American 

Dressmaker 

Italian  

Cashier 

American 

7 
9 
10 
6 
12 
6 

("8 

12 
10 
6 

% 
$ 

4 

8 
10 
10 
10 

(<>6 
9 
9 
9 
8 

(\ 
8 
8 
6 
7 
11 
10 
6 
8 
8 
7 

('>6 

5 
9 
6 
(«) 

Saleswoman 

Irish  

Alteration  hand 

American 

Saleswoman 

...do... 

do 

do 

do     . 

...do... 

Milliner 

do 

Saleswoman 

...do... 

do 

do 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

Saleswoman 

American           

Alteration  hand              

Irish  

Saleswoman 

do 

American 

do 

..do... 

Cashier 

do 

Upholsterer 

...do... 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

...do... 

do 

do 

do 

...do... 

Milliner 

do      

Saleswoman  . 

German  

do 

English     

.      do... 

American  .  .  . 

do 

.do  

.....do... 

Irish  1  

do 

American  

do 

Irish                                        .  . 

do 

American  

do 

do                                ... 

Alteration  hand 

Irish  

Milliner 

American        ..          

Saleswoman                                    

Irish  

do 

American  

do 

do 

Trimmer,  millinery 

do     . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

.do  

Department  head 

Irish 

do                                                ..  . 

..     .do  

Saleswoman 

American  ..         

Trimmer  millinery 

do 

Head  fitter.  .  . 

(O 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishing, etc.).  Excellent= ''  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good=  "  Fair  "  and  palatable. 
Excellent="  Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN   ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing  .  (o) 

Grade  of  food.  (&) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$1.94 
cl.21 
3.57 
d5.57 
3.50 
3.00 
c4.50 
3.75 
3.00 
3.90 
3.55 
4.69 
/5.15 
4.35 
5.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
/4.GO 
4.25 
4.50 
3.65 
3.60 
5.00 
4.90 
3.21 
5.00 
4.50 
3.50 
5.51 
4.20 
4.14 
3.00 
7  95 

$2.50 
2.94 
4.62 
4.79 
4.81 
5.00 
5.10 
5.30 
5.30 
5.35 
5.37 
5.57 
5.57 
5.73 
5.82 
6.00 
6.00 
6.46 
6.54 
6.60 
6.60 
6.73 
6.75 
6.80 
6.98 
7.00 
7.06 
7.10 
7.22 
7.35 
7.50 
7.58 
7.59 
7.70 
7.78 
7.84 
7.85 
7.85 
7.86 
7.87 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.10 
8.54 
8.82 
8.82 
9.00 
9.23 
9.80 
10.55 
11.00 
11.31 
11.64 
12.00 
12.11 
12.25 
12.33 
13.00 
13.50 
14.77 
15.92 
17.00 

$0.50 
.50 
.10 
.60 

"."36" 

.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 

Bad... 

Fair... 

Yes... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

$1.29 

do 

Bad 

Yes 

Good  

do 

Good  
Excellent  

No  

Yes  .. 

do  
do     

Good  
.do  

Yes  
Yes  

Excellent 

do 

Yes 



Good  

do 

do  
do     

Yes  

Yes 

.  ...do  

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  
Yes... 

Excellent  

.14 
1.00 
2.00 

Good 

do 

Yes 

do  

do 

do  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

Excellent  

Excellent  

Fair     .     .  . 

Yes....... 

Yes 

.10 
.60 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Fair 

do  

Yes...      . 

""i.'-io" 

Good 

do 

Yes 

1.00 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 

...do  

do 

do  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes  .. 

Good  

do 

Good  
Fair       

Yes  

No      .   . 

.60 
.50 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

Yes    . 

do  
Good 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 

Excellent  

do 

do  
do  

Yes  
Yes...      . 

Good  

Excellent  
do  

Yes  
Yes  

do. 

1.00 

Fair  
Good  

Fair 

Fair  

Good 

Yes  

Yes 

do 

No 

.60 

3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
3.93 
4  75 

(2>.50 

Excellent  

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  
Yes  

do  

Good 

.50 
.GO 
.60 
.50 
.10 

do 

Yes    . 

Excellent... 
Good 

Fair  
Good 

Yes  

Yes  .. 

do  

..do  

Yes... 

3.93 

Fair 

Fair  

Yes  

Excellent 

Excellent  

Yes 

5.75 
4.59 
4.00 
5.95 
4.85 
5.82 
4.50 
4.85 
5.00 
7.62 
5.29 
2.90 
5.40 
7.95 
5.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.20 
5.10 
8.40 

...do  

do 

Good  

do     

Yes  
Yes...  . 

.60 
.60 
.50 
.62 
.10 
.60 
.50 

"'i.'oo' 

1.00 
2.25 

Good  

Fair 

do  
Fair  

Yes  
Yes... 

Good  
...do  

do 

Good  
do  
do  

Yes..  
No  
Yes  

/6.16 

do 

do 

Yes 

Excellent 

Excellent  
do 

Yes  
Yes... 

.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 

do 

6.25 
7.50 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

do 

.do  

Yes... 

do                .. 

do 

Yes    . 

""3."  27" 

...do... 
do 

do  
do  

Yes  
Yes... 

do 

do 

Yes     . 



do  

do 

do  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

1.25 

Excellent... 
do  

Excellent  
do  

Yes  
Yes  '. 

c  Partially  supported. 

d  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 


e  Not  reported. 

/Has  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES- WOMEN  AD  RIFT- Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

Saleswoman  

(a) 
(a) 
American     . 

58 
25 
45 
28 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
12 

32 
6 
25 
1 

Department  head 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

do  

do 

Average  

&31.6 

c8.  1 

d9 

Assistant  buyer  

American 

32 
35 

6 

8 

4 
11 

do  

do 

Average.  . 

A  33.  5 

h7 

dl.5 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  66,  number  reported. 
c  Based  on  55,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  67,  number  reported. 
e  Based  on  64,  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


• 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Paper  boxes                      

Operator 

16 

(a) 

$2  00 

$2  00 

Millinery 

Apprentice 

20 

(a) 

2  00 

2  00 

Paper  boxes  

Turner-in  

16 

(a) 

2.50 

2.50 

Do                                            .     . 

do 

17 

(a) 

2  50 

2  50 

Candy  

Chocolate  dipper  

a) 

(a) 

2.50 

2.50 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

(0) 

a) 

(a) 

2  50 

2  50 

Do 

Mender 

a) 

Co) 

2  50 

2  50 

Do 

Looper 

o) 

W 

3  00 

3  00 

Paper  boxes  

Box  maker  

16 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Do 

Operator 

15 

(a) 

3  00 

3  00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Winder  

15 

JL 

3.00 

3.00 

Dental  supplies 

Tooth  maker 

(a) 

(a) 

3  00 

3  00 

Hats  and  caps  .  .            

Operator  

21 

(a) 

3.00 

2.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

do 

15 

(a) 

3.00 

2.00 

Paper  boxes  

Turner-in  .  .  . 

14 

a 

3.00 

,     3.00 

Do 

.do 

17 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Women's  clothing 

Apprentice 

16 

^    2 

3  00 

3  00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Raveler       

15 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Lace  curtains        " 

Mender 

18 

(a) 

3  00 

3.00 

Paper  boxes 

Handy  girl             

15 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Mender 

18 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker  

15 

(a) 

3.00 

3.00 

Women's  clothing 

Tailoress 

(a) 

(a) 

3.00 

2.50 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Dofler           

13 

^    1 

3.00 

3.00 

Paper  boxes 

Turner-in 

17 

(a) 

3.25 

3.25 

Candy. 

leer         

(0) 

(«) 

3.50 

(0) 

Paper  boxes 

Operator 

16 

(a) 

3.50 

3.50 

Do  

do  

18 

(aj 

3.50 

2.00 

Do  • 

do                   

14 

!a 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Turner-in 

19 

a 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

(0) 

(a) 

a 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Turner-in                    

14 

(0) 

3.50 

3.50 

Do 

Helper 

13 

^    1 

3.50 

3.50 

Leather  goods 

Pocketbook  maker  

(a) 

(a) 

3.50 

3.50 

Operator 

22 

(a) 

3.50 

3.50 

Do.... 

Knitter... 

20 

• 

3.50 

3.50 

oNot  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for— 

Avera  ge 
weekly 
contri- 
bution to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$18.00 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

$0.60 
.60 
.10 
.50 

$5.90 
6.00 
4.75 
5.65 

Good  

Good 

No 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

Excellent 

Excellent  

Fair 

Yes  
Yes 

(a) 

Good..   .     . 

Excellent  
Good  

Good  

Good... 
Excellent  

Yes  

Yes  
Yes  

«8.19 

/.47 

d4.C5 

g  $2.  62 

9.80 
35.00 

.60 
.50 

5.15 

(a) 

Excellent  

A  22.  40 

i.55 

/5.15 

/  Based  on  55,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  67. 
s  Based  on  16,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  65. 
A  Based  on  2,  number  reported. 

f  Based  on  2,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  2. 
i  Based  on  1,  number  reported. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Inspector.  . 

27 
31 
18 
21 
18 
16 
18 
18 
21 
19 
25 
17 
19 
19 
18 
17 
16 
(a) 

(a) 
18 
16 
a) 
a) 
17 

a 

ft 

17 

(1o 

") 
<n 
a) 

(°) 
(« 

(a 
(a 
(a 

I 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

c 
£ 

(a 

(0 

(• 

(° 
(• 
(• 

\l 

: 

- 

(« 
(« 

(a 

(0 

« 
(° 
f« 

«" 

->•} 

A 

A 

$3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

$3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

"~2."  66 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

n'oo 

4.<X) 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

Carpets 

Burler 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

General  helper 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Lines  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  .  . 

Raveler 

Do 

Topper 

Carpets  

Weaver 

Do 

do 

Candy  

Wrapper. 

Carpets 

Winder  and  spooler 

Paper  boxes  

Turner-in  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Burler 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

Paper  boxes  

Turner-in  ...  . 

Do...  . 

do 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver 

Hosierv  and  knit  goods  

Sorter 

House  furnishings 

Curtain  maker 

Medicine  and  drugs 

Errand  girl 

Women's  clothing  

Operator,  waists 

Do 

do 

Cotton  goods  

Sample  maker  . 

Candy. 

Candy  maker 

Do 

do 

Lace  curtains  

Mender 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

Paper  boxes... 

Turner-in  

Do  

do 

Shirts  collars  and  cuffs 

Operator 

Cundv  

Packer 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 
Operator  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Cotton  goods  . 

Spinner 

Candy 

Packer 

Drugs  and  medicines.  .  . 

Tablet  maker... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 
(a) 

Winder 

21 
(a) 
15 
(a) 
26 
18 
18 
28 
19 
19 
16 
28 
24 
18 
28 
43 
18 
17 
18 
16 
21 
40 

3 

i 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
16 
18 
23 
16 
17 

(0) 

25 
19 
15 
15 
16 
27 
(a) 
(a) 
18 
37 
18 
17 
(a) 
19 
(a 
(a 

(0 

(a 
(a 

(a 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

8 

(% 

16 

(a) 

°) 

a) 
a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
5 

w11 
I 

(a) 
(a) 

& 
c«A 

ra 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(o 

: 
: 
H 

(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a 
(a 

('i 

5 

a 

? 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

H 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
a) 

a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

$4.00 
4.00 
400 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
412 
444 
450 
4O> 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
4.50 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
462 
475 
475 
486 
486 
495 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
400 
400 
2.50 
400 
400 
4.00 
400 
4.00 
400 
400 
4.00 
3.00 
(a) 
400 
4.00 
4.00 
400 
412 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
4.50 
450 
450 
4.50 
450 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Carpets 

Winder  and  spooler 

Textiles 

Reeler  

Candy 

Caramel  maker.. 

Pipe  manufactory 

Trimmer.  .  . 

Do 

do.    . 

Sporting  goods  

Operator  

Candy 

Dipper.                     

Do 

Packer 

Lace  curtains.                                

Mender        

Candy 

Wrapper 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Braid  maker  

Men's  furnishings 

Necktie  maker 

Tapestry     .     .                 

Mender  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.  

Weaver     . 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker 

Drugs  and  medicines 

(a) 
Folder 

Laundry 

Drugs  and  medicines                 

Packer  

Women's  clothing 

Tucker,  waists  
Candy  maker  

Candy  

Do 

do  

Do 

do 

Do 

.do  

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator 

Do                                          .     .     .. 

14 

(a) 
(°) 

Packer 

Candv 

Do  

Do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Candy" 

Lace  curtains  

(V) 

Eyelet-machine  operator  
Examiner. 

Sporting  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do  

Gold  leafer  

450 
450 
450 
450 
3.50 
450 
450 
4.50 
450 
450 
(a) 
(a) 
462 
475 
475 
486 
4.86 
4.95 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

Candy 

Packer  
do 

Do 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Labeler                

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Knitter 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Sorter.             

Paper  boxes 

General  worker 

Toy  factory 

Toy  maker 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Pairer.. 

Paper  boxes 

Operator 

Candy. 

(0) 

(a) 

Operator  

Do 

Telephone  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Mender 

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator 

Telephone 

Operator  

Do 

do.. 

Food  stuffs            .      .         

Packer  

House  furnishings 

Tufter,  quilts 

Carpets  

Winder  

Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs 

Operator  
Dipper  

Tin-box  factory 

Candy  
Gas  works 

Counting  tags 

Paper  and  pulp  

Press  feeder  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Sample  maker  

Do 

Doffer... 

Candy..                    

Candy  maker  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

(a) 
Winder  

Do  

Silk  goods           

Candy... 

Candy  maker  .  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Lace  curtains. 

(a) 
Pocketbook  maker 

4 

21 
32 
24 

% 

(  ) 

<i 

18 
41 

«c 

20 

(a) 

M 

(«) 

(o) 
16 
21 
20 
<° 
a 

r 
(a 

w 

(a 
(« 

(0 

16 
16 

(a) 

(«) 
(«) 
19 
19 
20 
16 
17 
18 

(°) 
40 
40 
22 
22 
24 
l(i 
20 
23 
21 
28 
40 
21 
25 
21 
28 
(«) 

W 

17 

( 
(° 
(° 
(a 
(a 

(° 

(a 
(a 
(a 

$° 
(a 

r 

la 
(° 

(a 

(° 
(a 
(a 

a 
a 
(a 

(« 
(« 

! 
!.j 

a 
a 

3 

) 

) 

i 

) 
) 

i 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.60 
•5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

Leather  goods  

Printing  and  publishing  

Operator 

Paper  and  pulp 

Folder 

Lace  curtains.. 

Operator 

Do  

do  

Paper  and  pulp 

Envelope  folder.  .  . 
Folder 

Printing  and  publishing 

Cotton  goods 

Winder 

Women's  clothing. 

Packer           W 

Candy.. 

Do 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Winder 

Candy. 

Chocolate  coater 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Tablet  maker... 
Packer 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Millinery  

Milliner 

Paper  boxes  . 

Operator 

Candy 

(«) 

M 

(a) 

Examiner 

Do... 

Do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Candy.. 

w 

Operator,  waists 

Women's  clothing  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Winder 

Candy.. 

do 

Do  

do. 

Women's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker  
Dipper 

Candy. 

Lace  curtains.. 

Winder 

Candy. 

Chocolate  coater  
Winder  

Lace  curtains  
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Mender 

Carpets 

(a) 
(a) 
Winder.   . 

Candy 

Silk  goods  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Laundry  . 

S  earner 

Marker  and  sorter  
Examiner  
(«) 
Spooler.  ,  

Printing  and  publishing  
Boots  and  shoes  . 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Women's  clothing 

Topper 

Operator  waists 

Optical  supplies  
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Grinder  
Burler 

Candy 

Packer 

Flowers  and  feathers  
Drugs  and  medicines 

Feather  curler  
Capper 

Printing  and  publishing  
Drugs  and  medicines  
Upholstery 

Paster  and  labeler  

Packer  
Upholsterer 

Drugs  and  medicines  

W  rapper  
Packer 

Printing  and  publishing  
Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stripper 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Looper  
Winder 

Carpets. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Fairer 

Do  

do  
Weaver 

Carpets.     .  . 

Do 

Winder 

Do... 

Weaver  
do  

Do 

Candy... 

Wrapper.  .  . 

Do. 

.      Jo  

Drugs  and  medicines 

Packer 

Candy  

Packer  ®.I 
Burler... 

Hardware..                            

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  

Cuff  maker.  . 

24 
15 
16 
20 
25 
20 
15 
18 

if 

17 
(«) 

20 
17 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
19 
21 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
19 
35 
22 
19 
23 
25 
21 
22 
(a) 
16 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

-(a) 
(a) 

19 
(a) 
23 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
16 
17 
26 
(a) 

22 

c 

t 

0 

a 
\° 

|: 

(0a 

!a 
0 

*>° 
(° 

? 
(° 
(a 

(° 
(a 
(a 

(° 
(a 
u 

a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

it 

(a 

(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 

) 

i 

) 

) 
1 
) 

) 

) 

' 

^ 
3 

) 

) 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.10 
5.25 
5.25 
5.30 
5.35 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.94 
5.94 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.10 
5.25 
3.00 
5.30 
4.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
3.00 
5.50 
5.50 
3.00 
5.50 
3.00 
5.50 
(a) 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
2.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.94 
6.00 
6.00 
(a) 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 
(a) 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods                      .  . 

(a) 

Looper 

Do 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Twister 

Do 

do 

Cotton  goods 

Weaver       *. 

Umbrellas 

(a) 

Operator  

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  

Cordage  and  twine  . 

Winder 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Spinner  

Candy 

Wrapper 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Burler 

Paper  boxes  . 

Turner-in... 

Men's  clothing  

Operator  .  .  . 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.  ... 

Heeler  

Do  

Spinner  .  .  . 

Carpets                         .                .      

Winder     . 

Sporting  goods  

Operator  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Comber... 

Paper  boxes 

Finisher 

Do                             

Gluer  .  . 

Candv 

Packer 

Do                        

Wrapper 

Do 

(a) 

Hand  worker  

Silk  goods                 

Laundry 

Starch  er 

Do 

Telephone 

Operator 

Leather  goods  

Pocketbook  maker  
Winder  and  spooler 

Carpets 

Do       

Weaver  

Millinery 

Milliner 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Folder  

Millinery 

Milliner. 

Candy           

Dipper  

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists 

Winder 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver  

Do 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Knitter... 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists 

Telephone 

Operator.   . 

Do 

do 

Paper  and  pulp 

Beveler  

House  furnishing 

Curtain  maker 

Printing  and  publishing 

Gold  cutter  

Children's  clothing 

Operator 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Labeler  

Mince-meat 

General  helper 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Women's  clothing 

Operator  

Operator,  waists 

Millinery  

Lace  curtains 

Milliner  

Examiner 

Candy 

Candy  maker 

Do 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Candy             . 

(a) 

Candy  maker  

Do         

Topper  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Telephone 

Operator 

Paper  boxes 

.do  

Do 

do 

Telephone 

.do  

Women's  clothing  

(a) 
Operator 

Candy 

Packer           

Drues  and  medicines  .  .  . 

Bottle  filler... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Lace  curtains  

(a) 
Operator  

26 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 
(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

« 

: 

a) 

0) 

(a) 

(«) 
20 

18 
(a) 
24 
50 
(a) 
(a) 
18 
18 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(°) 

N 

<1s 

(a) 
(a) 

1 

(a) 
29 
18 
18 
22 
33 
28 
27 
21 
23 
19 
21 
45 
50 
25 
24 
25 
23 
18 
16 
18 
48 

"l 

I 

:: 
:: 

• 
• 

a 
• 
a 

(a 
a 

;• 

(a 
(a 

(« 
(a 
(a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

S" 
i: 

(« 

C 

'<i 
a 

'a 
a 

2 
0 

I 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
i 

i 
i 

i 
I 

i 

1 

f 

6 

8 
5 

i 

86.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
2.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
(°) 
6.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 

""2."  66 

3.00 
6.00 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

.do" 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  
Operator  

Weaver 

Do  

Do 

.  .    do  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Mender 

Candy 

Packer  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  
Candy 

Winder 

Chocolate  coater  

Do  

(a) 
Rug  maker  

Carpets 

Tin-box  factory 

Painter  

(a) 

Weaver...           

Candy                     

Lace  curtains 

Printing  and  publishing  
Do 

Gold  leafer 

.do     

Watch  factory 

Case  maker 

Paper  boxes 

Operator  

Weaver              ...  . 

Women's  clothing  

(a) 
Operator 

Hats  and  caps 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Weaver    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Warper 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Seamer     

Lace  curtains  

(a) 

Buttonhole  operator  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Seamer 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Spinner  

Electrical  supplies 

Socket  maker  . 

Do 

Waxes  ends  

Watches  

(a) 

Operator,  waists  

Women's  clothing  . 

(a) 
Textiles 

(«) 
Spinner  

Hats  and  caps 

Operator  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Packer 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Mender  

Do        

(a) 

Spinner  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Do 

Burler      

Flowers  and  feathers 

Flower  maker  

Carpets 

Winder  

Hats  and  caps  . 

Trimmer  

Millinery 

Milliner  

Examiner      

Wire 

Wire  stitcher  

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  

Operator 

6.00 

do 

do          

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Operator  waists 

Dresser    

Perforating  operator.  . 

(a) 

Silk  goods 

Operator,  addressing  machine. 
Spooler     

Sewer 

Finisher  

Printing  and  publishing  
Women's  clothing 

Stamper  
Operator,  waists  

Looper  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Spooler 

Topper  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  — 

\V  eaver  

a  Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  .  .  . 

Topper 

18 
24 
23 
17 
27 
23 
(a) 
30 
•    16 
15 
20 

(0) 
(0) 

19 
18 
(a) 
17 
24 
17 
(a) 
23 
15 
21 
32 
23 
19 
26 
23 
40 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

20 
20 

<1< 

15 

<17 

21 
20 
23 

% 

25 
(a 
(a 
!a 
a 
a 
8 
18 
23 
23 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(0 

21 
20 
21 
25 
23 

fa 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 

(0 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
a 

i 

a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(« 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
a 
a 
(a 

(0 

a 

a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
• 

I 

a 
a 
a 
a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a] 

(0] 

| 

2 
7 

) 

) 
I 

14 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
i 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.15 
6.20 
6.25 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

$6.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
»      6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.25 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
6.50 
3.50 
6.50 
3.50 
6.50 
6.50 
(a) 
3.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
(a) 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
3.50 

""3."  66 

5.00 
6.50 

Do 

Spice                    

Labeler 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker's  helper 

Drugs  and  medicines  

Label  checker 

Shirts  collars,  and  cuffs 

Operator 

Ammunition  

do          > 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.       .  . 

Folder 

Hardware 

Packer  

Looper 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Ammunition 

Inspector  bullets 

Do       

Examiner 

Do                                   -   . 

Machine  operator  

Topper 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ammunition                      

Inspector  shells 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Finisher 

Hardware                  

Gluer 

Ammunition 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Topper 

Ammunition 

(a) 
Twister 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  
Paper  boxes 

Wea  ver  

Operator 

Women's  clothing              

(0) 

Inspector,  bullets  

Examiner 

Printing  and  publishing  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Knitter 

Men's  clothing  .        

Operator 

Silk  goods 

Spooler 

Woolen  and"  worsted  goods  

Drawer 

Candy                                    

(a) 

House  furnishings 

Women's  clothing  .          

Operator 

Builders'  supplies 

Wire  worker 

Paper  boxes                    

Operator 

Women's  clothing 

Embroiderer  

Weaver 

Cotton  goods                        

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  
Twister 

Cotton  goods                       

Paper  boxes 

Candy                               

Packer 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Lace  curtains                      

(a) 

w 

Uniform  maker 

Do 

Hats  and  caps                  

Women's  clothing 

Do                                  

Operator,  skirts 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Pill  maker 

Watch  factory    

Polisher 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 
(a) 

Looper  

Women's  clothing  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Carpets  

(a) 
Burler 

Do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

(a) 

Finisher     ..               ... 

Do 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  
Lace  curtains. 

Mender  

do         .             

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper  

Do  ...                 

Carpets 

Winder 

Millinery...                         

Milliner  

Candy 

Chocolate  coater 

Printing  and  publishing  
Lace  curtains 

Marker  

Mender 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Tailoress... 

a  Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Y 

ex 

ei 

Ba 
of 
pe 

1C 

rs 
ri- 

3. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Telephone     

Operator  

22 

( 

$6.50 

$2.50 

Dental  supplies 

Bottler 

25 

6.60 

4.00 

Ammunition  

Machine  operator  

(0) 

6.60 

6.60 

Cotton  goods 

Weaver  . 

37 

6.73 

3.00 

Cigar  maker 

6.85 

4.00 

Ammunition 

Operator             

0) 

1 

6.90 

6.90 

Men's  furnishings 

Necktie  maker 

a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Paper  boxes                            

Box  maker  

a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Carpets 

Weaver 

a 

7.00 

(a) 

Laundry  .   .            

Waist  ironer  

a 

7.00 

(a) 

Candy 

Chocolate  dipper. 

a 

7.00 

(a) 

Shir-ts,  collars,  and  cuffs  ,  

Forewoman  

a 

I 

7.00 

3.00 

Hats  and  caps 

Finisher  .  .     . 

a 

7.00 

7.00 

Women's  clothing 

Cutter 

19 

7.00 

7.00 

Cotton  goods 

Weaver  

a 

7.00 

(o) 

Men's  clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

a 

7.00 

7.00 

Do                        .     . 

Cutter  

a 

7.00 

7.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Operator 

a 

7.00 

4.00 

Carpets.               

Weaver  

a 

> 

7.00 

7.00 

Leather  goods 

Pocketbook  maker  . 

(a) 

» 

7.00 

Paper  boxes  

Operator... 

18 

> 

7.00 

7.00 

Carpets 

Winder  

(a) 

f 

7.00 

4.00 

Leather  goods  

(a) 

27 

7.00 

7.00 

Paper  boxes 

(a) 

17 

) 

7.00 

4.00 

Women's  clothing 

M 

Operator,  waists 

8 

I 
| 

7.00 
7.00 

3.50 
3.50 

Millinery 

Milliner  

L  18 

) 

7.00 

7.00 

(a) 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

(a) 
Looper 

(a 
(a 

7.00 
7.00 

5.00 
5.00 

Telephone 

Operator                  

If 

7.00 

3.00 

Women's  clothing  

(a 

7.00 

4.00 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Flower  maker  

(a 

7.00 

7.00 

Cotton  goods  

If 

7.00 

3.50 

Do 

(a) 

7.00 

3.50 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker  

(a 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

.do                           

(a 

7.00 

7.00 

Drugs  and  medicines 

(0) 

(a 

7.00 

3.00 

Women's  clothing           

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Sample  mounter 

28 

7.00 

3.00 

Dental  supplies  

(0) 

7.00 

5.00 

Do 

(0) 

18 

7.00 

2.50 

Carpets 

Winder  

23 

7.00 

7.00 

Do                                            .... 

do  

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Looper  

24 

7.00 

7.00 

Packer  

21 

7.00 

7.00 

Carpets 

Burler       .                

33 

7.00 

5.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

(a) 

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Carpets 

Burler  

20 

7.00 

7.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Mender  

49 

7.00 

3.00 

do  

22 

7.00 

7.00 

Burler                      

28 

7.00 

3.50 

Do 

Spinner  

15 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Burler     .                 

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Weaver  

25 

7.00 

7.00 

(a) 
Sorter  

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 

Carpets 

Twister  ...          

i 
a\ 

7.00 

7.00 

Mender... 

a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

do  

°) 

7.00 

7.00 

Operator,  waists  

•i 

7.00 

4.00 

Winder  

34 

7.00 

4.00 

Operator  

35 

7.00 

4.00 

Winder  

36 

7.00 

4.00 

do  

7.00 

7.00 

Seamer  

(°) 

7.00 

7.00 

Lace  curtains                               

Mender  

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Do... 

do  

w 

7.00 

3.50 

a  Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper 

(18 

27 

ffl 

19 
30 
24 
26 
(a) 
38 
23 
45 
21 
21 
24 
23 
18 
30 
21 

(1o 

30 
18 
26 
(a) 
(a) 
34 
38 
27 
16 
21 
20 
20 
(a) 
(a) 

1 

(l 
16 
28 

(*) 

(a 
Pa) 

1 

23 
(a) 
26 
23 
26 
34 

(«) 

34 
39 
24 
19 
17 
19 
30 
60 
27 
24 
(°) 

M 

(a) 

(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 

(a 

a 
a 
a 
•  a 
a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 

£° 
la 

(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
a 
a 

' 

: 

a 

[ 

(a 
(a 

I 
) 
3 

) 

!, 

) 
) 

i 

i 
9 
4 
8 

i 
i 
i 
) 
) 
) 
5 

- 
8 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
•7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.20 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.80 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

$7.00 
3.50 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
2.50 
5.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

Lace  curtains  

Overlapper 

Carpets 

Spooler 

Do  

.do.   .  .. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Packer  

<  (o) 

Machine  operator  

Operator 

Women's  clothing  . 

Carpets  

Women's  clothing.  . 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 

do 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Reeler  

Paper  and  pulp 

Operator 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

.do  .     ... 

Candy 

Packer 

Dental  supplies  

Filer  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Seamer 

Children's  clothing  

Sleeve  maker  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper 

Lace  curtains  

Mender  

Women's  clothing  .  .         

Tailoress  

Paper  boxes        " 

(a) 

Weaver  

Cotton  goods  

Hosiery"  and  knit  goods 

Pairer 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Burler  

Laundry 

Forewoman  

Cartridge  operator 

Ammunition 

Silk  goods 

Winder  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver 

7.00 
7.00 
3.50 
7.00 
7.00 
(a) 
7.00 
4.00 
7.20 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
4.00 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
7.50 
2.50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
4.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.80 
8.00 
3.00 
2.25 

Do.   . 

.do  

Do 

Winder 

Do  

Weaver  .  .  . 

Do 

do  .   ... 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Topper 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  

Flowers  and  feathers 

Trimmer  

Women's  clothing  ..               

Drugs  and  medicines 

(0) 

Packer  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Paper  and  pulp 

Envelope  maker  
Operator,  waists 

Women's  clothing 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Cigar  maker  

(a) 

Operator  

Women's  clothing  

Umbrella  factory                    .          

Hosiery  and  knit  foods 

do 

Women's  clothing  ..        

(0) 

Cigar  maker.  . 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Hats  and  caps  .           

Trimmer.  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder      .              

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Burler  

Carpets 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Mender 

Candy.        .                         

Packer  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Loo  per 

Printing  and  publishing 

Folder 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Spooler  

Medical  supplies 

Operator 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver  

Mender        .        .        

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Handy  girl 

Do 

Knitter  

Ammunition 

Packing  maker  

Tapestry...                                 

Burler  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver  

Do 

do 

Sporting  goods 

O  perator    

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Cigar  packer       .               

Flowers  and  feathers 

Flower  maker 

Tobacco  and  cigars.  .  . 

Cigar  maker.  .  . 

Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Y 

ex 
e 

e; 

0 

I» 

IK 

irs 

*i- 
e. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker 

(a 

$8  00 

$8  00 

Cotton  goods  

Weaver  .  .  . 

ia 

8.00 

8  00 

Hair  goods 

Hair  dresser 

a 

8  00 

4  00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

(a) 

a 

8  00 

4  (X) 

Wool  and  worsted  goods  

Winder.. 

18 

8  00 

5  00 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

(a) 

8  00 

8  00 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  

Operator  

-i 

8.00 

3  50 

Neckwear 

Finisher 

(0) 

8  00 

2  00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Button  sewer 

(oj 

8  00 

8  00 

Lace  curtains.                 

(a) 

(a) 

8.00 

g  go 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Cigar  maker 

(aj 

8  00 

5  00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Seamer  

8.00 

8.00 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 

(a) 

8  00 

2  50 

Carpets 

Winder 

(aj 

8  00 

8  00 

Womeu's  clothing  

(a) 

(a) 

8.00 

8  00 

Telephone 

O  perator 

22 

8  00 

8  00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Winder... 

24 

8.00 

3.00 

,  d0 

(o) 

8  00 

8  00 

Weaver 

(0) 

8  00 

8  00 

Paper  and  pulp 

Folder.  . 

?? 

8.00 

8.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

do 

32 

8.00 

8  00 

Laundry  

Sorter  

30 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Starcher 

(a) 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

do 

(oj 

8  00 

8  00 

Print  ing  and  publishing  
Do 

(a) 
Gold  leafer 

18 
32 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

32 

i 

8  00 

Electrical  supplies 

Wire  coverer                    

19 

6 

8.00 

3.00 

Do 

do 

21 

•-, 

8.00 

3.00 

Candv                                           

Creamer  

18 

I 

8.00 

3.00 

Lace  curtains 

Operator 

23 

i; 

8.00 

8.00 

Candy 

Dipper 

(o) 

B 

8  00 

8  00 

Umbrellas 

O  perator                     

40 

1 

i 

8.00 

8.00 

Candy 

Packer 

21 

8.00 

8.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Topper  

19 

8.00 

8.00 

Soap  

Wrapper  

(a) 

8.00 

3-00 

Women's  clothing  .  .           

Operator,  waists  

a 

8.00 

3.00 

Do 

do                        

35 

8.00 

3.50 

Candy 

Packer 

(0) 

8.00 

8.00 

Telephone 

Operator           

??. 

8.00 

8.00 

Paper  and  pulp 

Stamper 

(a) 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Candy                                      

Forewoman  

(a) 

8.00 

4.00 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Poison  mixer     

(a) 

' 

8.00 

8.00 

Telephone 

Operator 

fa) 

8.00 

8.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver  

?,\ 

8.00 

3.00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Numberer 

25 

111 

8.00 

8.00 

Burler 

38 

8.00 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Forewoman            

24 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Operator,  waist 

46 

( 

8.00 

2.50 

Printing  and  publishing  
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

(a) 

Knitter 

27 
18 

I 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

Inspector  bullets 

23 

8.00 

3.50 

Telephone 

Operator        

20 

8.00 

8.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver 

17 

8.00 

8.00 

Do                                        

.     ..do  

19 

8.00 

8.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Looper                    

19 

8.00 

8.00 

Operator 

19 

a 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

do  

18 

8 

8.00 

8.00 

Millinery 

Saleswoman 

19 

B 

8.00 

3.00 

Mender 

17 

( 

8.25 

8.25 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver  

(a) 

( 

8.50 

3.50 

Printing  and  publishing 

Press  feeder 

(") 

( 

8.50 

8.50 

Operator 

fa) 

( 

8.50 

3.50 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver 

« 

| 

8.50 

8.50 

Loader 

(«) 

( 

8.50 

S.  50 

Telephone.  .  . 

Operator.  .  . 

*i 

1 

8.50 

:<.  (X) 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Men's  clothing           

Sample  maker  

25 
45 
(«) 
29 
24 
22 
(«) 

(0) 

(a) 

(a) 
29 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

36 
33 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 
(0) 

20 

(1c 

21 
22 
20 
(°) 
26 
23 
(a) 
26 
30 
45 
24 
22 
(«) 
(«) 
20 
19 
50 
21 

<1b 

32 
(a) 
23 

26 

gj 

(°) 
35 
(a) 

<1o 

30 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 

"i 

22 
(a) 

(: 

(0 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(0 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

r 

(a 
(a 

(a 
(a 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
(a 

- 

(a 

: 

(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

: 

) 
> 

) 

12 
9 
6 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
8 
15 
) 

21 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
20 

1 
6 
) 
9 
4 
) 
3 

6 

$8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.85 
8.85 
8.90 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$7.50 
8.50 
3.50 
8.50 
3.00 
8.50 
8.85 
8.85 
8.90 
(a) 
4.00 
9.00 
2.50 
9.00 
3.50 
9.00 
4.00 
3.50 
5.00 
9.00 
3.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
9.00 
3.50 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
4.00 
4.00 
9.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
4.00 
10.00 
10.00 
4.00 
10.00 
3.00 
4.00 
10.00 
3.00 
10.00 
4.00 
10.00 
4.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
6.00 
10.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

•Spooler 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Operator  
Buyer  

Paper  boxes 

Men's  furnishings  

Paper  boxes  

Do 

Operator 

Boxmaker  •>. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Winder  

Binder 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Cigarmaker  

Paper  boxes 

Hand  worker 

Glass                

Decorator  

Hats  and  caps 

Trimmer  
Weaver  

Silk  goods  

Hats  and  caps                     

Trimmer  

Forewoman 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do                        

Binder        

Women's  clothing 

Operator 

Candy.               

Wrapper  

Paper  and  pulp 

Stamper 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Winder 

Glass 

Packer 

House  furnishings 

Tufter,  quilts 

Hats  and  caps                        .  . 

Seamer  

Upholstery 

Upholsterer 

Lace  curtains  

Carpets 

Burler 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Winder  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Spooler 

Carpets    .           

Winder  

Telephone 

Operator                       .     . 

do 

Women's  clothing  

Telephone 

Braiding  operator  

Operator 

Lace  curtains  
Umbrellas 

do  

Umbrella  maker 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Spare  hand  

Assistant  forewoman 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Spooler  

\V  omen's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  

Hardware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Forewoman  

Weaver                             .  . 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists 

Paper  boxes 

Operator        

Telephone 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Do 

Topper  

Knitter 

Hats  and  caps  

Operator  

Millinery 

Trimmer. 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists 

Do 

do  

Millinery 

Milliner 

Men's  clothing.. 

Tailoress  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

$ 

Dressmaker  
Weaver 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Women's  clothing 

Wroolen  and  worsted  goods 

Carpets 

Operator      

Millinery 

Milliner 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

(a) 

Dressmaker  
Operator  

Women's  clothing 

Telephone  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Forewoman  

Operator 

Sporting  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Reeler 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists  . 

10.00 
7.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  .  . 

Looper... 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Cigarmaker 

8 

<i 

37 
(a) 

(a) 

Hi 

20 
(a) 
20 
(°) 

<i 

(a) 
(a) 
27 
23 
20 
18 

$ 

(a 

(• 

24 
68 
(° 
(a 
30 
35 
27 
18 
22 
21 
30 
25 
28 
45 
24 
25 
25 
23 

(0) 

(°) 

(°}6 

27 
26 
30 
25 
25 
34 
21 

(o 
( 

li 

24 

w 

(«) 

(a; 
(«> 
(« 
(« 

(a 
a 

(a 

s 

(° 

Q 

(a 
(a 

[' 

i 

(a 
(° 

s 

(a 

: 
: 

E 

(« 

1 

(a 

(a 
(a 

$ 

: 

8 

1 

: 
: 

(° 

: 

(° 

$ 

4 
0 
6 

2 

) 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.50 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.50 

13.25 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
2.00 
(a) 
4.00 
3.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.50 
4.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
3.65 
3.50 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
10.00 

'?« 

10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
7.00 
11.00 
10.00 
11.00 
4.50 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
4.00 
7.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
12.00 
12.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.50 
10.00 
6.50 
13.  (X) 
7.50 
6.75 

Women's  clothing  

••(ay 
Tailoress  

Men's  clothing  
Women's  clothing 

(a) 

Cork  maker 

Corks  

Lace  curtains 

(0) 

Winder 

Carpets  

Do 

do 

Millinery..                            

Head  trimmer  

Woolen  and  worsted  works 

Mender 

Lace  curtains                     

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do               

Do 

(0) 

(a) 

Mender 

Do   .                                

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Do.. 

do    

Do 

do 

Do.. 

Weaver           

Do 

Mender 

Do.                                ..     .. 

Spooler               

Women's  clothing  

(a) 

Forewoman  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  
Do 

do                     

Carpets 

Assistant  forewoman 

Lace  curtains 

Overlooker               .... 

Printing  and  publishing  

Carpets 

Weaver                 

Cotton  goods 

Filling  hand 

Paper  and  pulp 

(a) 

Forewoman           

Women's  clothing  

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Lace  curtains  
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

do                   

Carpets 

Weaver 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

do                   

Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Tucker                 

Do  

Operator,  waists  
Weaver              

Cotton  goods 

Silk  goods 

Warper 

Do 

Weaver        

Operator 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Weaver           

Drugs  and  medicines  

(0) 

Weaver 

Lace  curtains  

(a) 

Weaver                        

Millinery 

Milliner    .  -.  

Operator                  

Operator,  waists  

Carpets 

Burler                

Drugs  and  medicines 

Forewoman  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Inspector  

Carpets                               

Setter  

Do 

do  

Silk  goods 

Looper                 

Hats  and  caps 

Trimmer  

Cashier             

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  
Candy  

Sample  maker       

Forewoman  
Mender                 

Printing  and  publishing  

Linotype  operator  
Operator  

Flags 

Flag  maker        

Telephone... 

Chief  operator  

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME— Continued. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(yrs.)- 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Men's  furnishings  

Operator 

30 

19 

$14  00 

$14  00 

Women's  clothing  

(a) 

30 

(o) 

14  00 

3  50 

Men's  furnishing 

30 

(a 

14  50 

3  75 

Printing  and  publishing 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

14  50 

5  00 

Women's  clothing 

(a) 

30 

(a) 

15  00 

4  00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Operator 

(0) 

(o) 

15  00 

15  00 

Do" 

Forewoman 

(o) 

(a) 

15  00 

4  00 

Men's  furnishings 

Suspender  maker 

(0) 

(a) 

15  02 

15  02 

Millinery  

Head  trimmer  

(0) 

(a) 

20  00 

Paper  boxes 

Box  maker 

(a) 

(o) 

(o) 

3  50 

a  Not  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

Carpets 

Winder 

Italian 

14 
16 
41 
22 
64 
40 
40 
23 
17 
30 
25 
45 
48 
18 
35 
60 
18 

50 
17 
25 
42 
42 
20 
61 
15 
18 
21 
52 
18 
40 

19 
45 
19 
19 

,* 

1 
2 
38 

6* 
7 
2 
5 
10 
6 
(«) 
2 
9 
47 
4 

25 

4 

3 
31 
2 

1§ 
14 
3 
5 

20J 
2 
2 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 
Women's  clothing 

Spooler  
Operator  waists 

American  

6 
5 
12 
(«) 

"~g" 

7 
7 

'"io" 

8 
5 
3 
8 
3 
8 

<•>,! 

5 

6 
9 
10 
6 
4 
8 
5 
8 
8 

9 

is 

8 

do 

...do... 

Dressmaker  

Operator 

Irish  
do 

do 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.  . 
Tapestry 

Finisher 

Russian  

Knotter 

English 

Carpets 

Winder 

Irish... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Italian  

Flowers  and  feathers  
Tapestry 

Flower  maker  

Knotter 

American 

English  
American 

Laundry 

General  worker 

Suspenders 

Trimmer 

Russian  
American 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 
Hats  and  caps 

Seamer 

Trimmer 

do  

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Paper  boxes  
Women's  clothing  
do 

Roving  tender 

do 

Envelope  folder 

...do 

(<) 
Dressmaker 

do  

Irish  . 

Silk 

Winder  

Paper-bag  maker 

German  

Paper  and  pulp  
Women's  clothing 

American  
French  

Operator  

Carpets 

Spooler 

German  
American  
Russian  

Printing  and  publishing. 
Women's  clothing  
Blankets 

Envelope  filler  

Operator  waists 

Winder  

Weaver 

American  
Irish  

Carpets 

Tobacco 

Box  liner 

do 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Women's  clothing 

Reeler  

do  

Sleeve  maker  

American  
Irish  

B  uttons 

Driller 

Operator  waists 

American  

...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of 
furnishings,  etc.).  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good= 
Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  good  service. 


comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
'Fair"  and  palatable. 
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TABLE    I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND    ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF   WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Concluded. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

(a) 
Tinter.  . 

(a) 
(a) 
21 
(a) 

(«) 
30 
24 

(a) 
(a) 

(°) 
(°) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(o 

• 
!• 

i 

$4.25 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 

Art  needlework  

Candy 

Forewoman 

Paper  boxes              

(a) 
Operator  waists 

Women's  clothing 

Carpets                              

Designer.  . 

Candv 

Forewoman 

Average 

623.5 

'5.7 

d6.72 

«5.40 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  413,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  81,  number  reported. 


d  Based  on  752,  number  reported. 
«  Based  on  740,  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing,  (a) 

Grade  of  food.(6) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$1.00 
1.70 
1.92 
2.18 
2.76 
3.00 
3.06 
3.07 
3.07 
3.36 
3.40 
3.46 
3.50 
3.54 
3.  C>3 
3.70 
3.80 

.00 
.00 
.12 
.19 
.31 
.32 
.42 
.50 
.56 
.62 
.81 
.81 
4.85 

4.85 
4.86 
5.00 
/i.  00 



c$1.71 
c3.81 

Fair  
Good.... 

Bad  
Good 

Yes  
Yes  

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
83 

:<:< 
:<4 

d3.00 
c2.94 
2.07 
c3.00 
2.76 
3.00 
3.00 
1.71 
2.50 
2.76 

do 

do 

Yes 

$0.60 
.50 
.25 

$0.98 
1.93 
2.30 

Excellent  

Excellent 

Yes  

Good 

Bad 

Yes 

Fair  

Fair  

No... 

Good 

Excellent  . 

Yes 

do  

Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

do 

2.28 

Fair 

Bad 

Yes 

do 

Fair  .. 

No  

Good  

Excellent... 

Yes  

.20 

2.22 
3.00 

Fair... 
..  ..do  

Bad  
Fair  

Yes  
Yes  

c3.61 
c3.75 
3.00 

3.55 
2.28 
2.94 
c2.  15 
3.33 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.55 
3.50 
1.67 
2.20 
3.50 

4.00 
3.51 
3.08 
3.08 

1.80 

Good 

Excellent  

Yes... 

1.00 

.45 
.60 
.60 

.50 

"".'(>6 

do 

Fair  .               

Yes... 



do  

Fair  
Good  

do  

....do  
Good  

Yes  

Yes  
Yes  

.98 
2.15 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Fair    . 

Yes  

Yes.  .  . 

Fair 

Bad... 
Good 

Bad  
Good  
Excellent. 

No  
Yes  
Yes... 

do 

Fair 

Fair... 

No  

""»" 

do 

do    .. 

No... 

"'•2.'  (14' 
1.90 
1.50 

Good... 
do 

Good  
...do.... 

Yes  
Yes  

Fair  

Bad 

Fair  
do 

Yes  
Yes  

.50 

.50 
.50 

Excellent  
Good  
do  .              .... 

Excellent  
Good  
...do.... 

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

...do.... 

...do.... 

Yes.  .  . 

f  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 
d  Has  supplemental  income— alimony. 


e  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 
FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

35 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

Russian  Hebrew 

17 

I 

36 

Carpets  

Winder 

Irish  

40 

5 

17 

37 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Cutter 

English 

22 

6 

81 

38 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Brochet  weaver  

American  .  .  . 

68 

12 

40 

39 

go6ds. 
Leather  

Operator  

...do.... 

18 

7 

4 

40 

Women's  clothing 

Operator,  waists 

Irish 

21 

6 

8 

41 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Knitter 

American 

25 

g 

4 

42 

Carpets 

Burler 

do  .. 

40 

6 

6 

43' 

Men's  clothing... 

General  worker  

Irish  

46 

6 

5 

44 

Candy.  .  . 

Packer 

American  .  .  . 

27 

7 

3 

45 

Soap 

do 

do 

20 

3 

5 

46 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 

Operator 

do..      .. 

55 

4 

5 

47 

Women's  clothing.  .  . 

Operator,  waists.  .  . 

Hungarian  

40 

8 

17 

48 

Silk  

Winder.  . 

American  

40 

6 

26 

49 

Carpets 

do 

Irish 

35 

11 

8 

50 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Comber.. 

American  

24 

(6) 

(6) 

51 

goods. 
Paper  boxes  

General  worker  

...do.... 

22 

8 

8 

52 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Finisher  ' 

.  do 

22 

5 

8 

53 

goods, 
do 

Weaver 

English 

50 

8 

40* 

54 

Carpets  

Spooler  

Irish  

45 

(6) 

18 

55 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Cutter 

English 

29 

8 

15 

56 

Carpets  

Weaver,  rugs  

Irish  

40 

7 

19 

57 

Lace  curtains 

Mender 

English 

38 

8 

6 

58 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Operator  

American... 

24 

7 

10i 

59 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker 

Irish 

32 

7 

24 

60 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 

Sorter  and  packer  

American  

24 

8 

4 

61 

19 

1 

62 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Comber  

English  

23 

2 

*A 

63 

goods. 
Hats  and  caps 

Machine  tacker 

American 

24 

g 

64 

Tobacco  

Bunch  breaker  

do  

35 

8 

19 

65 

Cleaning 

Office  cleaner 

Irish 

25 

5 

2 

66 

Sewing  machines,  whole- 

Demonstrator   

American  

22 

(6) 

2 

67 

sale. 
Plush.   ... 

Weaver  

Irish... 

38 

4 

27 

68 

Men's  clothing 

Finisher 

do  

32 

6 

18 

69 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Twister  

American  

40 

5 

(6) 

70 

Women's  clothing  

Waist  finisher  

do  

38 

8 

15 

71 

do 

Operator,  waists 

Russian  Hebrew 

18 

8 

U 

72 

Paper  boxes  

Top  paperer  

American  

28 

7 

16 

73 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

Irish 

28 

11 

10 

74 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 

Finisher  

American  .  .  . 

50 

12 

22 

75 

Candy 

Crystal  worker. 

do  

21 

(b) 

7 

76 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Comber 

Irish 

19 

1     8 

5& 

77 

goods. 
Paper  boxes 

Hand  worker 

American 

52 

10 

301 

78 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Paster  

..     .do  

50 

7 

37 

79 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Spooler 

Irish  . 

42 

(6) 

17 

80 

goods. 
Umbrellas 

Cutter 

American 

38 

8 

4 

81 

Woolen     and     worsted 

D  offer 

do 

36 

8 

2 

82 

goods. 
Boots  and  shoes 

Packer 

do 

45 

9 

3A 

83 

Hats  and  caps 

Straw  operator 

.do  

50 

<*) 

20 

84 

Ammunition 

Operator 

do 

44 

V     4 

9 

85 

Men's  clothing  

Finisher  

.  .do... 

24 

8 

8 

86 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 

Buttonhole  maker 

Irish 

48 

3 

25 

87 

Women's  clothing  

Operator,  waists  

American  .  .  . 

28 

8 

13 

88 

Printing  and  publishing 

Binder 

do 

37 

8 

f 

89 

Laundry 

Marker 

German 

24 

6 

2 

90 

Paper  and  wood  pulp.. 

Card  cutter  

American  

25 

8 

10 

91 

Lace  curtains 

Winder 

Scotch 

35 

7 

9 

92 

Women's  clothinc.  .  . 

Operator,  waists... 

Irish... 

28 

(6) 

8 

a  Has  supplemental  income— alimony. 


i>  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CO.XDI- 
TK>X  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Cont in. MM!. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Continued. 


Average 

weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Silling 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

4;< 

44 

i:> 

46 
47 
48 
4!) 
60 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
82 

0 

64 
66 

66 

87 

68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
7:5 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

83 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.08 
5.09 
5.25 
5.31 
5.38 
5.39 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.54 

5.65 
5.66 

5.67 
5.69 
5.70 
5.75 
5.77 
5.77 
5.77 
5.80 
5.81 
5.82 

5.92 
5.92 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.12 
6.17 
6.30 
6.36 
6.37 

6.38 
6.39 
6.46 

6.46 
6.47 

6.48 
6.54 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.64 
6.70 
6.73 
6.73 
(i.  75 
6.80 

$0.50 

".'36" 
.50 

$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
04.73 

3.00 
3.00 
3.61 
2.62 
,    1.88 
2.30 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
1.67 
4.00 

3.00 
3.00 

4.18 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 

Good 

Fair 

Yes  . 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

Good  

Good  

Yes... 

$1.  73 

do.,  

.do 

Bad  

Good  . 

Yes  
No... 

.60 
.60 
.10 
.60 

do 

do 

Yes    . 

1.80 
""5."  67" 

do  
Excellent  
Fair  

Excellent.. 

Yes... 

Good 

Yes... 

Bad.  
Good    .. 

Yes  

Yes... 

Good  
do 

1.10 
2.00 

do 

Yes 

Fair  
do 

Fair  
do 

Yes  

No 

.15 

1.00 

:;.  :;:: 
(») 

do 

Good 

Yes 

.50 

Good... 
Fair 

.do 

Yes.  .  . 

Fair 

Yes... 

.10 

.50 
'".'06' 

do 

do 

Yes... 

"(V)"" 

Good  

do 

Good  

do 

Yes  
Yes.  .  . 

Fair  
Good 

Fair 

Yes 

Good 

Yes... 

Fair  

do  

Yes  

2.76 

Good 

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  
Yes  

4.50 

do  

.10 
.60 
.50 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.10 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

Good 

Good 

Yes... 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

do  

Good  

Yes  

Yes.  .  . 

""."25" 
1.00 
.60 

.25 

3.50 
4.10 
3.60 
2.28 

3.00 
4.25 

do 

.do  

...do.... 

Excellent  
Fair 

Yes  
Yes  

c3.60 

do 

do  

Fair 

Good  
Fair... 

Yes  

Yes... 

Good  

Good... 

sr«  

.50 

3.50 

4.00 
2.90 
4.15 
2.94 
3  75 

Fair 

Fair  

No  

Good... 
Fair 

Good  

Fair     

Yes  
Yes  

.50 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes... 

.60 

.98 

do 

Excellent 

Yes... 

Fair 

Fair                        .   . 

No... 

.51 

3.00 
4.50 

4.70 
3.50 
1.21 

5.90 
3.25 

5.50 
3.00 
2.94 
4.00 
3.00 
4.85 
4.10 
3.80 
3.50 
3.89 
4.00 

""i.'oo 

1.00 
""•2."  34" 

Excellent.. 
Fair 

Excellent 

yea  

Fair  

Yes  

.40 
.60 
.50 

.25 
.60 

.60 
.40 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes... 

Good  
Bad 

do  

Bad 

sr«  

Yes  

Good  
do                    .   . 

Good... 
do  

Yes  
Yes  

""2."  94' 
1.00 

...do  
Excellent  
Bad  
Fair  
do 

do  
Excellent 

Yes  
Yes...      . 

Fair  
.....do  
Good  

Yes  
Yes  
Yes  

.50 

Good  .  .  . 
do 

do  
Excellent  

Yes  
Yes  

.50 

Excellent  
do 

Good  
Excellent  
Good  
do  

Yes  


No  



.(K) 

""."(V)' 



Good  
do  

•  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 


328  WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 

TABLE   1.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,   ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years) 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

93 

94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 

143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Paper  and  wood  pulp  
Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Silk  goods  

Weaver 

English 

19 

26 
22 

21 

48 
50 
23 

32 
30 
26 
50 
28 
41 
38 
34 
25 
34 
25 

42 
25 
47 
40 
62 
55 
24 
40 
28 
35 
58 
22 
32 

54 
22 
18 
32 
40 
35 
30 
25 
50 
21 
22 
44 

40 
24 

48 

25 
45 
25 
36 

31 
36 
23 
45 
30 
39 
38 
48 
28 
25 

5 

8 
10 

6 
6 

8 
8 

6| 

3 
3i 

7 
25 

3* 

I? 

4 
25 
8 
10 
10 
12 
5 
12 
9 

7 
7 
20 
22 
48 
10 
3 

'it 

20 
37 
10 
20 

25 
8 
2 
15 

<i 

3? 
5 

7 
20 

15 
5 
20 

10 
20 
6 
2 

G| 
12 
9 
18 
6 
13 
21 
5 
5 
9 

Strap  operator  

Irish. 

!  Mender..... 

American  
do 

Weaver... 

Cotton  goods 

...do-- 

German 

Furs                                            Fnrripr 

American'  
German. 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 
Umbrellas 

Examiner  
Operator 

RussianHebrew 

Finisher 

6 

8 
4 
9 

7 
7 
8 

Wo 

C») 

8 
12 
(&) 
8 
5 
8 
3 
8 
11 
5 
4 
3 
6 

8 
6 

7 
4 

8 

7 

Ammunition  

Neckwear 

Filling  plates 

do 

Operator 

do 

Women's  clothing  . 

do  

Welsh 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Lace  curtains  
do 

Press  feeder  
Folder... 

American 

do 

Overlooker 

do 

Soap  

Wrapper 

Irish 

Tobacco 

Cigar  maker 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Women's  clothing  
do 

Weaver  .  .  . 

do 

Presser.  . 

do 

Waist  maker 

do 

Upholstery  . 

Forewoman 

German 

Hats  and  caps  
Boots  and  shoes 

Operator  
Beater.. 

American 

do 

Ammunition  .  .  . 

Tube  maker  

....do... 

.do.... 

Operator. 

do 

Tobacco 

Labeler 

do 

Hats  and  caps  
Carpets 

Operator  . 

do 

Weaver 

English  
American  
do 

Upholstery  .  . 

Upholsterer. 

Carpets 

Spooler 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Paper  boxes  
Elastic  hosiery 

Mender  

Irish 

General  worker 

American... 
do 

Operator 

Carpets  

Millinery 

Designer,  rugs. 

German  
American  
English.. 

Machine  embroiderer  
Saleswoman  

Thread,  wholesale  
Sporting  goods 

Operator 

Irish 

Women's  clothing  

Operator,  waists  

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish 

do.. 

Dressmaker 

9 
3 
8 
10 
6 

5 
12 
3 

10 
(&) 
10 

8 

8 
11 
9 
10 
10 
8 
7 
(&) 
10 
9  1 

Hats  and  caps  .  .  . 

Operator  

American  
....do. 

Millinery  . 

Trimmer.  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Packer 

do 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Neckwear  

Weaver  

Irish.. 

Operator.  .  . 

American.. 

Women's  clothing 

Assistant  forewoman 

do 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
Dental  supplies  

Weaver  

Irish  

Carder  

American  .  .  . 

Women's  clothing  . 

Dressmaker 

do 

do 

Operator,  waists 

do 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 
House  furnishings  
Tapestry  

Mender  

do  

Machine  operator  

...do... 

Forewoman 

do. 

Furs 

Finisher 

do 

Dental  supplies  

Trimmer                       

...do... 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 
Boots  and  shoes.  .  .        . 

Inspector  

...do... 

General  operator 

Irish..  . 

Women's  clothing 

(c) 
W 
Looper.  .  . 

American  .  .  . 
do  

do  

Hosiery  and  knit  eroods.  . 

...do... 

a  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 
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TABU     I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. -Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Continued. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  In 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$6.82 

6.87 
6.87 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.02 
7.04 
7.08 
7.08 
7.09 
7.23 
7.25 

7.26 
7.36 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.54 
7.61 
7.61 
7.63 
7.68 

7.68 
7.71 
7.84 
7.88 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.09 
8.15 
8.16 

8.22 
8.24 
8.26 
8.48 

8.54 
8.65 
8.70 
8.74 
8.77 
8.80 
8.83 
9.00 
9.04 
'.».  10 

$4.10 

Good  

Good  

Yes 

93 

94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 

137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 

$0.60 

3.00 
a  6.  92 

3.25 

do  

...do... 

Yes 

$1.75 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair... 

Fair... 

Yes 

3.50 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

.60 

3.50 
3.50 

3.00 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
5.75 
3.00 
2.65 
2.62 
3.00 
5.00 
3.50 

4.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.25 
3.00 
4.00 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes 



Good  
Fair... 

Good  
Fair... 

Yes  

Yes 

.25 
.50 

1.44 

Good... 

do 

Yes 

.      .do 

Good 

Yes 

Fair  

.do. 

Yes 

*"."»" 

.15 
.25 
.50 
.50 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes 

.63 

Good  

Fair  

Yes 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes 

do... 

do  

Yes.  . 

Good... 

do 

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

do.. 

do 

Yes 

.25 
.50 
.60 
.25 
.50 

Fair  

Fair  

Yes 

Excellent 

Excellent... 
....do  

Yes  

Yes    . 

...do... 

Good 

do 

Yes 



do  

do.. 

Fair  
Good 

Yes  

Yes 

2.94 
4.23 
4.50 
4.80 

2.94 
1.17 

Bad... 
Good..   . 

Fair  
Good  .... 

Yes  

Yes 

.50 
.50 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair  

.do... 

No 

.25 

4.00 
3.81 
2.50 

3.93 
4.00 

Good 

do 

Yes 

(b) 

do  

.     .do  

Yes... 

.96 
.50 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair... 

.do  . 

Yes  .. 

Excellent.. 
Good  .  . 

do  
.do..   . 

Yes  
Yes... 

.30 
.25 

.60 

3.00 
3.75 
3.95 
5.78 
3.00 
5.53 
3.75 
4.40 
4.75 
1.94 

3.45 
5.15 
1.94 

4.25 
4.00 
6.35 
4.09 

1.25 

'"2."  22' 

.do 

Fair 

Yes 

do  

do 

Good  

do 

Yes  

Yes 

.25 
.60 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

1.00 

Good  

Good... 

Yes. 

do 

Fair 

Yes 

.50 
.50 

.87 

...do... 

Good  

Yes... 

do. 

Fair 

Yes 

1:94 
3.45 
""3."  88" 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

do 

do 

No 

.50 

Good  

Fair 

Good  
.  do.. 

Yes  
Yes.. 

.10 
.60 

Good. 

do  

Yes... 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Yes 



Good  
do.. 

Good  
....do  

No  
Yes  

5.75 
3.50 
5.50 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.17 
a  5.  25 
6.  92 

•Jot  report* 

Excellent... 
Good 

....do  

.      do 

Yes  
Yes  

5.00 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

.10 

""."48" 

Good.._  
do  

....do  

.  .  do 

Yes  
No  

.25 
.50 

do 

do 

Yes 

Fair  

Fair  

Yes... 

1.11 

4.00 
1.75 

>d. 

Good    . 

Good 

Yes  

do 

do 

Yes        .  . 

61 

do  
c  Based  on 

....do  

[57,  number  reported. 

Yes  
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 

Years 

Years 

ginal 
num- 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

of 
school- 

of 
expe- 

ber. 

ing. 

rience. 

153 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Weaver  

Irish. 

40 

10 

4 

goods. 

154 

Dental  supplies  

Operator  

American  

26 

6 

8 

155 

Men's  clothing  

Forewoman  . 

do 

53 

8 

37 

156 

Printing  and  publishing 

Adjuster 

Irish 

30 

12 

8 

157 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.  . 

Buttonhole  maker  

do 

38 

3 

10 

158 

Cotton  goods 

Weaver 

English 

55 

3 

42 

159 

Paper  boxes  

Sample  maker  .  .  .^  

American  

39 

12 

20 

160 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Weaver 

do 

43 

8 

10 

goods. 

161 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Machine  buttonhole  maker 

do 

40 

8 

24i 

162 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Mender  

do  

39 

10* 

goods. 

163 

Women's  clothing 

Operator  waists 

Russian  Hebrew 

23 

2 

164 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . 

Weaver  

American  

72 

3 

40 

165 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Mender 

do 

25 

9 

8 

goods. 

166 

Carpets 

Weaver 

Scotch 

40 

G 

25 

167 

do.                         .  . 

.do  

American... 

38 

(a) 

18 

168 

Women's  clothing 

Dressmaker 

do 

25 

6 

7 

169 

Men's  clothing 

Tailoress 

German 

35 

8 

20 

170 

Woolen     and     worsted 

Forewoman  

American  

35 

8 

20 

goods. 

171 

Laundry 

do 

do... 

40 

5 

20 

172 

Paper  boxes 

General  worker 

do 

64 

9 

25 

Averages 

634.1 

c6.8 

dll.9 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  172,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  157,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  168,  number  reported. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    A(iK,    KXI'IOIUKNCIO,   AND    ECONOMIC    CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARN  I  X(J   WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADBIFT— Concluded . 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 

house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$9.17 

9.23 
9.23 
9.27 
9.37 
9.48 
9.55 
9.61 

9.80 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.83 

11.00 
11.00 
11.38 
12.11 
13.55 

15.00 
(«) 

$4.20 

5.65 
4.69 
4.20 
3.45 
6.27 
4.00 
3.50 

4.16 
4.09 

Good  

Excellent  
Fair 

Yes  

Yes 

153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 

163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 

""taio 

.50 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.GO 

.50 

Fair 

$3.80 

Good  

Good  

Yes... 

do 

Excellent 

Yes..  . 

Fair 

Good 

Yes 

Good 

Excellent  

Yes... 

do 

Good 

Yes.. 

Excellent  

Excellent  

Bad 

Yes  

Yes 

4.16 

Bad 

Good            

Good  

Yes  

.50 
.50 

3.50 
3.29 
4  40 

Fair 

Fair 

No 

Bad 

..  do  

Yes... 

Good 

Good 

Yes  

6.80 
5.17 
3.00 
5.50 
4.00 

5.75 
3  50 

3.00 

do 

do  .. 

Yes... 

do 

do 

Yes 

.60 

Excellent 

do  

Yes... 

rln 

Excellent.          ...   . 

Yes  

.60 
.50 

Hn 

do 

Yes 

2.50 

Good  
do      

Good  
do  

Yes.. 

Yes  

«6.64 

/.47 

«>3.67 

02.  14 

e  Based  on  171,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  92,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  172. 

g  Based  on  45,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  169. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Cash  girl  

Irish... 

14 

1 

$2  50 

52  50 

Wrapper  . 

do 

15 

li 

2  50 

2  50 

Assorter 

English 

15 

1 

3  00 

3  00 

Wrapper  

American 

15 

1 

3  00 

3  00 

Check  girl... 

Hebrew.  .  . 

14 

l 

3.00 

3  00 

Cashier. 

...    do. 

17 

2 

3  00 

3  00 

Inspector  

American^  

16 

1 

3.50 

3  50 

Stock  marker 

Russian  Hebrew 

15 

1 

3  50 

3  50 

Inspector  

American  .  .  . 

14 

£ 

3.50 

3  50 

Do     ... 

do 

15 

1 

3  50 

3  50 

Wrapper 

Hebrew 

16 

31 

3  50 

3  50 

Errand  girl 

do 

14 

if 

3  50 

3  50 

Wrapper  .  . 

Italian  

17 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Do     

Hebrew. 

16 

2 

3  50 

3  50 

Inspector  

do  

17 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

Errand  girl 

American 

17 

(a) 

3  50 

3  50 

Wrapper 

do 

16 

2 

3  50 

3  50 

Cashier 

do 

17 

li 

3  50 

3  50 

Inspector  

German  

17 

3 

.00 

4.00 

Do  ... 

American 

19 

3 

00 

4  00 

Mail-order  clerk 

Hebrew 

17 

00 

4  00 

Wrapper 

German 

16 

I 

.00 

4  00 

Cashier  

American  

16 

.00 

Saleswoman  .  . 

German 

14 

.00 

4  00 

Do 

Irish 

17 

00 

00 

Alteration  hand 

German 

16 

2 

.00 

00 

Cashier  

American  

19 

U 

.00 

Saleswoman 

German 

16 

(«) 

4.50 

50 

Wrapper  .  .  . 

Hebrew  

15 

31 

4.50 

.50 

Inspector 

American 

17 

2 

4.50 

50 

Mail-order  clerk  

German  

17 

3 

4.50 

.50 

Saleswoman 

American 

16 

1 

4.50 

50 

Do 

Hebrew 

19 

Co) 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

do. 

18 

(•) 

5.00 

5  00 

Do 

American 

17 

(a 

5  00 

(o) 

Do 

do. 

18 

(a 

5.00 

5  00 

Do... 

...do... 

22 

5 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

17 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Errand  girl  

Irish  

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

Hebrew 

18 

8 

5.00 

2.00 

Do 

English 

22 

2 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Russian  Hebrew. 

19 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Cashier  

French  

22 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman  .  . 

American  

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

20 

(a) 

5  00 

Do  

Hebrew  

25 

2 

5.00 

2.00 

Do 

German 

19 

5 

5  00 

5.00 

Seamstress  

American  

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Saleswoman 

Hebrew 

19 

(a) 

5.50 

5.50 

Do... 

(a) 

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

(a) 

22 

5 

6.00 

3.00 

Do  

Hebrew  

20 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Believer 

German 

18 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Fitter  

do  

20 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Saleswoman  . 

Hebrew. 

19 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

American 

24 

2 

6  00 

(a) 

Do  

.do  

19 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

German 

22 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Telephone  operator.  . 

American  

19 

(0) 

6.00 

6.00 

Milliner 

German 

18 

^    3 

6.00 

6.00 

Dressmaker  

Hungarian  

24 

2 

6.00 

2.50 

Candy  dipper 

German 

21 

3 

6.00 

3.00 

Saleswoman  

do  

24 

li 

6.50 

5.00 

Do 

American 

19 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

Do  

German  

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Hebrew  

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Swedish 

20 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

Do... 

American... 

37 

3 

7.00 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND   OTHER  RETAIL   STORES-WOMEN   LIVING  AT  HOME-Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Saleswoman  

German 

23 

2 

$7  00 

«Q   en 

Do 

Hebrew 

19 

1 

7  00 

3nn 

Milliner  

German. 

22 

g 

7  oo 

7  oo 

Cashier 

(a) 

19 

i 

7  50 

3  00 

Saleswoman  

(«) 

58 

15* 

8  00 

8  00 

Do       

German 

26 

11 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

27 

2i 

8  00 

8  00 

Do  

do  . 

28 

7 

8  00 

8  00 

Do 

do 

28 

10 

8  00 

8  00 

Do... 

American 

19 

4 

8  00 

3  00 

Do 

(a) 

38 

5 

8  50 

8  50 

Do 

American 

37 

(a) 

9  00 

9  00 

Fitter 

Italian 

21 

0 

9  00 

8  00 

Do 

Irish 

35 

*  'g 

9  00 

9  00 

Saleswoman  

German 

23 

(a) 

10  00 

Do 

Hebrew 

18 

5 

10  00 

8  00 

Do  

.    .do  

20 

7 

10  00 

10  00 

Do 

do 

28 

(a) 

10  00 

(a) 

Do... 

American  

20 

% 

10  00 

5  00 

Do 

do 

22 

10 

10  00 

3  00 

Milliner 

do 

21 

4 

10  00 

10  00 

Hairdresser  

German 

22 

5 

10  00 

3  00 

Dressmaker 

Irish 

23 

7 

10  00 

10  00 

Assistant  fitter  

...do.. 

31 

2 

11  00 

11  00 

Saleswoman  . 

do 

27 

g 

11  00 

11  00 

Do  

American  

25 

(a) 

11.00 

(a) 

Demonstrator  

English 

25 

*    3 

12  00 

1200 

Saleswoman 

American 

23 

4 

12  00 

8  00 

Dressmaker  

Irish 

22 

7 

12.00 

12.00 

Do 

do 

23 

g 

15  00 

15  00 

Fitter  

American  

41 

(a) 

22.50 

22.50 

Average 

&20  8 

c3  2 

b  6  37 

45  39 

a,  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  99,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  84,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  95,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND   OTHER  RETAIL  STORES-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years) 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

American  .  .  . 

22 

8 

(c) 

2 

....do  

..do  . 

19 

g 

(c) 

3 

China  washer  

German... 

40 

5 

(c) 

4 

Saleswoman  .  . 

.do 

28 

6 

(c 

5 

do 

do 

35 

7 

(c 

6 

...do... 

American 

.      30 

(« 

7 

do 

do 

22 

- 

(c 

8 

do  

.do. 

28 

9 

(c) 

9 

do 

German 

18 

8 

(c) 

10 

do  

Amwirfm 

19 

14 

11 

do 

do 

23 

8 

(c) 

12 

do  

Irish. 

17 

Q 

(c) 

13 

do 

French 

18 

7 

(c) 

14 

Demonstrator 

American 

34 

8 

•    Jcj 

15 

Saleswoman 

do 

30 

6 

(c) 

16 

..     .do  

do 

25 

10 

(c) 

17 

do 

German                     * 

38 

8 

(c) 

18 

..  ..do...   . 

American 

23 

8 

(a) 

19 

do 

do 

25 

8 

(c) 

20 

do. 

do 

20 

8 

(c) 

21 

do 

do 

22 

10 

(c) 

22 

.      .do... 

do 

20 

8 

(c) 

23 

Forewoman.  .. 

do  

40 

10 

(c) 

24 

Saleswoman 

French 

29 

8 

(c) 

25 

...do... 

American 

30 

8 

(C) 

26 

do 

do 

35 

8 

(c) 

27 

do  

.  .     .do 

26 

8 

(c) 

28 

Hairdresser  

Russian  Hebrew  

20 

5 

(c) 

29 

Saleswoman  . 

American 

30 

5 

(c) 

30 

Head  saleswoman  

do  

24 

(c) 

si 

31 

Seamstress  . 

German 

33 

8 

(c)5 

32 

Saleswoman  .  .  . 

American  .  .  . 

24 

8 

(<) 

33 

.do  

Irish 

37 

8 

(c) 

34 

do 

do 

23 

8 

(c 

35 

Furniture  duster 

American 

40 

6 

(«) 

36 

Saleswoman  

...do... 

20 

8 

(c) 

37 

do 

Irish 

20 

8 

(c) 

38 

...J.do  

American  

25 

8 

(<0 

39 

do 

do 

35 

8 

(c) 

40 

Dressmaker  

Irish..              

40 

6 

(c) 

41 

Assistant  fitter 

American 

34 

8 

(c) 

42 

Saleswoman  

Hebrew  

26 

7 

(c) 

43 

Fitter  and  alteration  hand 

German 

40 

8 

(c) 

44 

Saleswoman  

Irish.. 

35 

8 

(c) 

45 

Coat  and  waist  maker 

American 

29 

7 

(c) 

46 

Saleswoman  

English  . 

25 

9 

(c) 

47 

do 

do 

30 

12 

(c) 

48 

do  

American 

30 

8 

12 

49 

Head  saleswoman  .  .  . 

German.  .  . 

26 

8 

(c) 

50 

.do..     . 

do.. 

30 

8 

(c) 

51 

Saleswoman  

English  

33 

12 

(c) 

52 

Demonstrator  . 

Spanish 

23 

12 

(c) 

53 

Saleswoman 

American 

26 

12 

(c) 

54 

Dressmaker  .  .                       

.do  .  . 

30 

10 

u 

55 

Fitter 

Scotch 

34 

12 

(c) 

56 

Saleswoman  .             .     . 

American 

33 

10 

(<) 

Average  

/28 

08.  1 

h  7.  8 

oBad=  Insanitary.  Fair=Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.)-  Excellent==  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Goo*="Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 
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TABLE   I — OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Av«>r:igp. 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  ^ 
penditt 

Car  fare. 

weekly  ex- 
res  for— 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing.  («) 

Grade  of  food.(^) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 

num- 
ber. 

$4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
0.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 



$3.50 
3.00 
2.80 

Fair  
ao  

Good  
Fair 

No  

xr    (d) 
No 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
K 

0(i 

Bad  

...do... 

2.62 

Fair... 

.     .do.. 

Yes 

4.01 

Good.. 

Good 

Yes 

4.01 
3.69 
«2.75 
4.30 
3.69 
3.95 
4.50 
2.30 
1  58 

do 

do 

Yes 

.30 
.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.60 
.00 

""$2."  75" 

Excellent  

.do 

Yes 

Good  

...do... 

No 

Excellent... 

.do  . 

Yes 

do 

.do 

Yes 

do  
...  .do... 

do  

.do 

Yes  
Yes 



Fair... 

Fair.'  

No 

do 

Good 

No 

4.01 

Good 

do 

Yes 

.60 

.60 

2.83 
2.83 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.70 
2.52 
3.95 
4.43 
5.40 
4.90 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.18 
5.28 
3.60 
1.45 
3.95 
4.43 
6.15 
3.27 
4.00 
4.26 
2.86 
3.02 
5.00 
3.89 
5.60 
6.35 
5.00 
4.01 
4.01 
5.49 
4.01 
5.30 
6.90 
7.00 
5.90 

Fair... 

...do... 

No 

..     .do 

.do 

No 

Good... 
do.. 

do  

.      .do 

Yes  

Yes 

do 

do 

Yes 

"~:<5o' 

do  

..     .do 

Yes 

Excellent 

do 

Yes 

2.52 

Good  

Bad  

No 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.00 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes 

Good  

Fair  

No 

Excellent  
Good 

Good  

do 

Yes  
No  

yJS 

1.50 
1.50 

Fair  

Good 

Bad  

Good 

"~.'o6" 

....do  
Fair     . 

do  

.do 

Yes  
Yes 

Bad 

do 

Yes 

.60 
.60 

Excellent  

do 

Excellent  
Good 

Yes.. 
Yes 

4.35 

Fair  

.....do  

(d) 
Yes 

Excellent 

do 

.00 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.00 
.00 
.60 
.00 
.60 
.60 

""."(io' 

Good  

....do     . 

Fair  

Good 

No  
No 

3.27 

do 

do 

No 

Excellent  

do  

Yes 

Good 

do 

Yes 

2.50 
1.51 

Excellent 

...do... 

Yes... 

Good 

.do 

Yes 

....do  
...  .do 

do  
Fair  

No  

No 

('•) 

Excellent 

Excellent     . 

Yes 

Good  

Good  

No.. 

Excellent 

Excellent     . 

Yes  . 

Good  

.      .do 

Good  
..     .do  

Yes  

Yes  .. 

.60 

Excellent 

Excellent  
Good  

Yes  

Yes... 

Good  

.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 



Excellent  
do  ! 

do                         1 

Excellent 

Yes.. 

do  
...do... 

Yes  
Yes... 

4.62 

.do                                  -do  

Yrs 

/7.51 

<.58 

73.98 

J2.72 

«  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

/  Based  on  56,  number  reported. 

a  Based  on  55,  number  reported. 

h.  Based  on  2,  number  reported. 

i  Based  on  33,  number  paying  car  fare.     Number  reported,  56. 

i  Based  on  9,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  55. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 

(yrs.) 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  arfd  shoes  

Wirer 

(a) 

16 

1$1  75 

$1  75 

Wholesale  millinery  

Liner  

German 

14 

2  00 

2  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Top  stitcher 

(a) 

17 

2  "SO 

9  W 

Do... 

Stamper 

(a) 

14 

2  50 

2  50 

Do 

Lining  stitcher 

(a) 

16 

<> 

2  50 

2  W 

Do... 

Toe  piecer 

American 

15 

I 

2  50 

2  50 

Do 

Table  worker                 x 

do 

15 

2  50 

2  50 

Do  

(a) 

do 

20 

21 

3  00 

3  00 

Paper  boxes  

Labeler 

(a) 

22 

| 

3  00 

3  00 

Women's  clothing  

Operator,  underwear  

German.  .  . 

15 

I 

3.00 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lacer 

Polish 

14 

£ 

3  00 

3  00 

Women's  clothing  

Operator,  underwear 

German 

15 

1 

3  00 

3  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

(a) 

American 

14 

? 

3  oo 

3  00 

Tobacco 

Stripper 

37 

i 

3  50 

3  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Stay  stitcher 

(a) 

20 

1 

3  50 

3  50 

Brewery 

Foiler 

German 

20 

g 

3  50 

3  50 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Cementer 

Italian 

16 

2 

3  50 

3  50 

Brewery..  .. 

Foiler 

(a) 

17 

(a) 

3  75 

3  75 

Masks  

Mask  maker 

American 

15 

A 

4  00 

4  00 

Men's  clothing     .  . 

Hand  worker 

Polish 

18 

2_ 

4  00 

2  00 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Stitcher. 

(a) 

16 

25* 

4.00 

4  00 

Do 

Packer 

(a) 

15 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Men's  clothing  

Folder  

American 

18 

2B 

4.00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Packer 

German 

16 

2 

4  00 

4  00 

Do  

Machine  operator  

Irish.. 

22 

6 

4.00 

4.00 

Men's  clothing  

do 

(a) 

16 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Ropes 

do 

German 

16 

i 

4  00 

4  00 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Polisher     ..     .. 

(a) 

14 

! 

4.00 

4  00 

Do 

Packer 

German 

16 

2* 

4  00 

4  00 

Do  

Skiver  ... 

Irish 

21 

4 

4.00 

4.00 

Paper  boxes  

Machine  operator 

American 

20 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Irish.. 

17 

U 

4.00 

4.00 

Brewery  

Labeler 

(a) 

16 

2 

4.15 

4  15 

Boots  and  shoes 

Buttonhole-machine  oper- 

American 

17 

i 

4  35 

4  35 

Do... 

ator. 
Blackener  

....do  

15 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Clothing  '    . 

Machine  operator     ... 

German 

16 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

(0) 

19 

1 

4  50 

4  50 

Do 

Polisher  

(a) 

15 

U 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

(a) 

16 

1 

4  50 

4.50 

Candv 

Tray  girl 

(a) 

16 

i 

4  50 

4  50 

Do"  

Can  filler 

American 

17 

J 

4.50 

4.50 

Brewery  ,.. 

Stripper  

German.  .  . 

15 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Laundry 

Mangier 

American 

21 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

Boots  and  shoes  

Trimmer.  .               

....do  

16 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Brewery  .  .  ... 

Machine  operator 

German 

17 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

Do  

General  worker  

....do  

15 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

(a) 

Polish  

16 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

American 

16 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Neckwear  

do  

German. 

29 

5 

4.50 

4.50 

Brewery 

Labeler 

American 

15 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Trimmer..               .... 

....do  

18 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

Do 

Lining  stitcher 

German 

16 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

Table  worker  

(0) 

19 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Packer 

German. 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Counter 

American 

20 

i 

5.00 

2.50 

Tobacco  

Stemmer. 

Polish... 

18 

6 

5.00 

5.00 

Paper 

Sorter 

do  .. 

15 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Laundry 

Collar-machine  operator 

Gprrnqn 

26 

1 

5.00 

2.00 

Foodstuffs  

Nut  placer 

Italian.. 

27 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Tobacco 

Stemmer 

Polish 

19 

3J 

5.00 

5.00 

Do    

.do     .   . 

.  .do  

18 

(«) 

5.00 

3.00 

Laundry 

Collar-machine  operator 

German 

22 

i 

5.00 

2.00 

Women's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

Hebrew  

20 

8 

5.00 

2.00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Lacer 

American  .  .  . 

17 

2 

5.00 

2.50 

Do 

Tip  liner 

do 

20 

3 

5.00 

2.50 

Do 

Packer 

German  

20 

6 

5.00- 

5.00 

Brewery 

Labeler 

American  .  .  . 

15 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do... 

...do... 

...do... 

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

«Not  reported. 
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industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Men's  clothing 

Machine  operator 

German 

17 

i 

$5  00 

$5  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Table  worker  

Bohemian.. 

17 

3* 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Lining  stitcher 

°) 

22 

3 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Brasher  

«) 

14 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Errand  girl  

(a) 

15 

i 

5  00 

5  00 

Do 

Boxer 

American 

17 

3* 

5  00 

5  00 

Flowers  and  feathers.  . 

Flower  maker  

French  

20 

U 

5.00 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

German 

20 

4 

5.00 

5  (Kt 

Men's  clothing  

do  

Irish  

15 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Hand  worker  

Roumanian  . 

16 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lacer 

a) 

16 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Brasher.  .   . 

0) 

16 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Polisher  

0) 

17 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Trimmer 

0) 

20 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Stitcher. 

0) 

16 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

Packer 

0) 

18 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

Tobacco      ...              .  . 

Stemmer  

Polish  

17 

4 

5.15 

5.15 

Bags 

Spinner 

Bohemian  

18 

5.40 

2.30 

Boots  and  shoes 

Top  stitcher 

(a) 

18 

4 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

Checker  

(«) 

17 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Tobacco 

Stripper       

Bohemian  

35 

I 

5.50 

5.50 

Machine  operator 

(a) 

23 

8 

5.50 

5.50 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sorter.               

German..  . 

16 

4 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

do 

.do  

20 

5 

5.50 

5.50 

Tip  repairer 

Bohemian 

15 

\\ 

5.50 

5.50 

Laundry 

Ironer       

Polish  

23 

§ 

5.50 

5.00 

Hand  worker 

German 

17 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

Inker  .  .-  

.  .do... 

16 

1* 

5.50 

5.50 

Do 

Counter 

do  

19 

5 

5.50 

3.00 

Necktie  maker 

Polish 

!" 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

Stemmer 

do 

29 

15 

5.75 

5.75 

Stitcher 

0) 

22 

7 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Blackener  

•) 

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Stemmer  .           

0) 

35 

10 

6.00 

5.00 

Maker 

0) 

22 

2 

6.00 

2.50 

Candy 

Dipper  .          

German  

17 

ti 

6.00 

3.00 

do 

22 

8 

6.00 

6.00 

Forewoman 

American  ... 

20 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Trimmer              

German.  .  . 

18 

4 

6.00 

6.00 

Stemmer 

Polish  •.... 

16 

A 

6.00 

6.00 

Paster 

American 

16 

| 

6.00 

6.00 

Sorter 

Polish  

23 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Baltery 

General  worker  

19 

6| 

6.00 

6.00 

Treer 

do 

20 

1 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

Strapper 

Irish  

23 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Tip  stitcher  

do  

24 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

Clothing 

Machine  operator  

German  

19 

5 

6.00 

6.00 

American  

23 

4 

6.00 

French 

17 

2 

6.00 

6.00 

do 

American  

32 

1 

6.00 

(a) 

do  

20 

6.00 

Heel  builder 

German 

17 

1 

6.00 

3.00 

Do 

Perforator 

American  

16 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Machine  operator  

....do  

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Marker 

do  

17 

i 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Lining  maker  

German  

17 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

Tip  repairer.           

American  

17 

2J 

6.00 

6.00 

Ironer 

do  

26 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Labeler 

German  

21 

2 

6.00 

3.00 

Cementer        .         

(n) 

17 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

Marker 

German  

15 

2 

6.00 

»;.  oo 

Machine  operator  

do  

25 

3 

ti.  W 

6.50 

Do 

do                 j    

...do  

19 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

do 

...do... 

16 

1 

6.50 

0.50 

do     

do  

33 

7 

6.50 

6.50 

Do 

Stitcher                        

do  

19 

4 

6.50 

-6.50 

Do  

Machine  operator  

do  

17 

3 

6.50 

6.50 

a  Not  reported . 


49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5- 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator       .  .   . 

German.. 

20 

4 

$6  50 

$6  50 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Polish 

20 

3 

6  50 

3  00 

Chains 

Painter  

.   .do  

17 

li 

6  60 

3  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Packer 

(a) 

23 

4 

7  00 

3  00 

Do 

Closer  

(a) 

23 

i 

7  00 

7  00 

Tobacco 

Stripper 

(a) 

21 

23 

7  00 

3  50 

Clothing 

Machine  operator           x 

German 

18 

3 

7  oo 

7  00 

Ropes 

do 

(a) 

30 

3 

7  00 

4  00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Inker  

American  .  .  . 

18 

(a) 

7.00 

7.00 

Do 

Stitcher 

.do  

22 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Men's  clothing 

Forewoman 

do 

19 

11 

7  00 

7  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tip  stitcher 

German  

20 

5 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

American 

23 

6 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Tip  repairer.         

Irish  

16 

24 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

Machine  operator 

German 

18 

3 

7  00 

7  00 

Printing  and  publishing 

Stitcher.          

American  

19 

11 

7  00 

7.00 

Tobacco 

Wrapper 

Polish 

22 

7 

7  00 

7  00 

Paper  boxes 

Machine  operator  

German  

18 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

Hand  worker 

do  

22 

3 

7  00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Packer  

Welsh  

20 

5 

7.00 

3.50 

Women's  clothing 

Skirt  operator 

American  .  .  . 

22 

7 

7  00 

Do 

Operator  underwear 

do 

21 

4 

7  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

Italian  .  . 

17 

4 

7  00 

7.00 

Do 

Lining  maker 

American 

19 

l 

7  00 

7  00 

Do 

Machine  operator  

do  

19 

5 

7  00 

7.00 

do 

Irish 

25 

10 

7  00 

7  00 

Women's  clothing 

do  

German  

33 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Inspector  of  linings  

(a) 

18 

5 

7.50 

7.50 

Bags 

Bag  sewer  

American  

19 

5 

7.50 

6.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

do 

24 

3 

7  50 

7.50 

Do 

do  

...do  

26 

3 

7.50 

7.50 

Do 

Skiver 

Irish 

19 

1 

7  50 

7.50 

Men's  clothing 

Ironer  

American  .  .  . 

16 

1 

7.50 

7.50 

Laundry 

Mangier 

Irish. 

23 

I2 

7.50 

3.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Webber  

(a) 

18 

3 

8.00 

4.50 

Do 

(a) 

American.  .  . 

18 

5 

8  00 

8.00 

Tobacco 

Wrapper       

(a) 

36 

9 

8.00 

5.00 

Do 

Stripper 

(a) 

22 

5 

8.00 

3.50 

Paper  boxes 

Gluer  

(a) 

27 

13 

8.00 

3.50 

Bags 

Bag  sewer 

(a) 

23 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

Tobacco 

Wrapper-off 

German 

18 

2 

8  00 

3.50 

Do 

do 

do  

20 

5 

8.00 

3.50 

Do 

do 

do 

16 

3 

8  00 

3.50 

Do 

do 

Irish  

27 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

Liner 

German 

20 

4 

8  00 

8.00 

Do 

Lining  stitcher 

do  

24 

6 

8.00 

3.00 

Do 

Machine  operator  

Irish  

24 

34 

8.00 

5.00 

Do 

do 

German  

27 

5 

8.00 

4.00 

do 

Irish 

17 

4 

8  00 

8.00 

Do 

Operator,  overalls           .  . 

American  .  .  . 

21 

6i 

8.00 

3.00 

Do 

Finisher  

Roumanian  

18 

2 

8.00 

8.00 

Women's  clothin01 

Skirt  maker              

American...  . 

23 

1 

8.00 

Machine  operator 

do 

20 

8.00 

8.00 

Do 

Stitcher                          .   .  . 

..  ..do  

18 

3 

8.00 

8.00 

Packer 

German 

22 

4 

8.00 

8.00 

Boots  and  shoes  

Eyelet-machine  operator.  . 

(c) 

20 

7 

8.50 

8.50 

Do 

Machine  operator 

German 

20 

4 

8.50 

8.50 

Candy 

Dipper 

(a) 

24 

3 

9.00 

9.00 

Stemmer 

German 

25 

9 

9.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fitter 

(0) 

23 

8 

9.00 

7.00 

Do 

do 

German 

32 

5 

9.00 

9.00 

Do 

Stitcher 

Irish 

25 

10 

9.00 

5.0U 

Do 

Folder 

.do  

30 

8 

9.00 

Wholesale  millinery 

Cutter                 

German  

20 

2 

9.00 

3.00 

Skiver 

Irish  

22 

4 

9.00 

9.00 

Machine  operator 

do  

20 

3 

9.23 

9.23 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tip  stitcher 

English  

20 

3 

9.50 

4.00 

Women's  clothing..  . 

Operator,  skirts... 

American  

18 

*i 

9.50 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of 

experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Stitcher  

(a) 

23 

5 

^K)  (X) 

^.-     AA 

Do      . 

Webber 

(o) 

25 

10  no 

Tobacco 

Stemmer 

(a) 

35 

Do..     . 

Wrapper-off 

Polish 

21 

10  00 

Men's  clothing  

Machine  operator  

German 

24 

5 

10  00 

10  on 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Stitcher 

(a) 

28 

10 

10  00 

Do 

(o) 

Irish 

30 

10  00 

Do... 

Machine  operator 

American 

20 

5 

10  00 

10  on 

Do 

Stitcher 

Irish 

28 

1  A 

10  00 

Do... 

Skiver  

American 

18 

4 

10  00 

10  on 

Do 

Top  stitcher 

do 

21 

10  00 

Laundry  

Ironer... 

(a) 

48 

25 

10  00 

in  on 

Wholesale  millinery  

Trimmer  

German 

19 

o 

10  00 

10  00 

Tobacco  

Stemmer  . 

Bohemian 

37 

15 

11  00 

3  00 

Do 

Wrapper 

Irish 

35 

17 

11  00 

Boots  and  shoes.  . 

Stitcher.  .  . 

American 

21 

5 

11  CO 

11  00 

Do 

Eyelet-machine  operator 

19 

K\ 

12  00 

12  on 

Men's  clothing  

Tailoress  .  . 

do 

22 

•{ 

12  00 

3  50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Vamper 

Italian 

28 

11 

19  oo 

r>  on 

Do... 

do  

American 

24 

g 

12  00 

12  00 

Do 

Assistant  forewoman 

do 

24 

10 

13  00 

13  00 

Tobacco  

Wrapper-off.  . 

Irish 

30 

15 

13  50 

Telegraph 

Telegraph  operator 

(a) 

27 

g 

13  85 

13  85 

Tobacco  

Wrapper-off  

Irish    l  ^ 

28 

18 

14  00 

14  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Forewoman 

German 

23 

g 

15  00 

15  00 

Do 

Stitcher 

21 

g 

15  00 

i  *>  no 

Lamps  

Forewoman 

(o) 

35 

12 

15  00 

15  00 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  . 

Assistant  forewoman 

German 

26 

g 

18  00 

18  00 

Do  

Forewoman 

Italian 

9 

20  00 

6  00 

u 

Average... 

b'tQ  4 

03  9 

*  6  01 

d  5  45 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  232,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  229,  number  reported, 
d  Based  on  231,  number  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

1 

Boots  and  shoes  .  .  . 

Lacer  

American 

GO 

3 

(c) 

2 

.do  

Packer 

German 

19 

5 

(c) 

3 

Electrical  supplies  

Paster  

American  .  .  . 

15 

5 

(c) 

4 

.  ..do  

Table  worker 

do 

17 

5 

Cc) 

5 

Boots  and  shoes 

E  xaminer 

do 

21 

8 

(c) 

6 

Women's  clothing  

Skirt  operator        N 

Irish 

42 

Q 

(c) 

7 

Laundry 

Ironer 

German 

18 

g 

(c) 

8 

Boots  and  shoes  

Machine  operator  

do 

38 

g 

(c) 

9 

Brewery 

Labeler 

do 

30 

g 

(C) 

10 

Telephone  

Pupil     

American 

18 

8 

(c) 

11 

Nuts 

Sheller 

French 

24 

3 

Cc) 

12 

Laundry  

Irorer     

German 

24 

7 

(c) 

13 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stitcher 

do 

38 

4 

(c) 

14 

do  

Table  worker  

Irish 

22 

(c) 

(c) 

15 

do 

Inspector 

French 

18 

1  J5 

(c) 

16 

..  ..do  

Sizer  

German 

21 

5 

(c) 

17 

Nuts 

Forewoman 

American 

24 

8 

Cc) 

18 

Drugs  and  chemicals.  .  .  . 

Checker  

German 

18 

8 

00 

19 

Clothing 

Skirt  maker 

American 

32 

Q 

Cc) 

20 

Candy  

Wrapper  

Belgian 

24 

8 

(c) 

21 

Tobacco 

Stemmer 

Lithuanian 

18 

Cc) 

Cc) 

22 

Brewery  

Labeler  

German 

18 

(  }5 

e 

23 

Tobacco 

Stemmer 

English 

23 

7 

(c) 

24 

Mail-order  house 

Wrapper 

22 

g 

Cc) 

25 

Tobacco 

Stripper              .  . 

Slovak 

92 

6 

(c) 

26 

do 

do 

do 

93 

5 

Cc) 

27 

Clothing 

Machine  operator.  .  . 

American 

28 

4 

(c) 

28 

Tobacco  

Sweeper  

German   

23 

5 

(c) 

29 

Boots  and  shoes  

Machine  operator  .  . 

Irish 

26 

6 

(c) 

30 

....do  

Packer  

American  

32 

8 

(c 

31 

Telephone       .  .  

Operator  

do 

20 

8 

Cc 

32 

do 

do 

do 

24 

12 

(c) 

33 

Paper          

Holder  

French 

22 

8 

(c) 

34 

Laundry 

Ironer 

German 

33 

4 

Cc) 

35 

Boots  and  shoes  

Machine  operator  

American 

22 

4 

« 

36 

do 

do 

do 

40 

8 

Cc) 

37 

Clothing     

Table  worker  

Irish 

27 

(c) 

14 

38 

do 

Machine  operator 

do 

25 

(c) 

(c) 

39 

Laundry     

Ironer  

American  .  . 

35 

6 

14 

40 

Hardware 

General  worker 

do 

90 

8 

(c) 

41 

do          

.do  

do  ... 

19 

8 

« 

42 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

do 

20 

8 

Cc 

43 

Tobacco  

Feeder  

do  . 

22 

7 

« 

44 

do 

do 

do 

20 

7 

(c 

45 

Boots  and  shoes  

Beader  

German  

45 

(c) 

(c) 

46 

do 

Machine  operator 

American 

22 

7 

(C) 

47 

Brewery  

..do  

Bohemian  

19 

5 

(c) 

48 

Clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

Greek 

22 

8 

(c) 

49 

Boots  and  shoes  

Stitcher  

American  

23 

5 

(c) 

50 

Tobacco 

Stemmer.         .  . 

Polish 

22 

2 

(c) 

51 

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

Bohemian 

17 

5 

(c) 

52 
53 

Mail-order  house  
Clothing  

Wrapper  and  checker  
Finisher  

American  
Irish  

32 
25 

8 
(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

54 

do  

Machine  operator  

American 

42 

5 

(c) 

55 

Boots  and  shoes 

Top  stitcher 

do 

20 

8 

(c) 

56 

Radiators  

Polisher  

....do  

20 

5 

(c) 

57 

Tobacco 

Stemmer                .  . 

Polish 

16 

(c) 

(c) 

58 

....do  

do  

do  

20 

2 

(c) 

59 

do 

Wrapper             .... 

Bohemian 

18 

(c) 

(c 

60 

do 

Stemmer 

Polish 

90 

1     2 

(c 

61 

Paper 

Feeder 

Lithuanian 

19 

3 

(c 

62 

Paints  

Labeler  

American  

28 

10 

(c 

63 

do 

Can  filler 

German 

40 

5 

(c 

64 

Bags 

Weaver 

do 

20 

5 

(c 

65 

Machine  operator.  .  . 

...do... 

34 

(e) 

(c) 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).  Excellent=  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good="  Fair  "  and  palatable. 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 
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TABLE  I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION   OP   WAGE-EARNING    WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing.  («) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 
room 
in  house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

b.T. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$2.  SO 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.61 
4.75 
4.75 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.32 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.76 
5.77 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.05 
6.05 
6.32 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.80 
6.92 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

d  $2.  96 
3.00 
2.82 
4.00 
3.80 
d4.76 
2.50 
3.88 
2.16 
2  83 

Fuir      .  . 

Fair... 

No 

1 

2 
3» 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
'13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

.do  

...do... 

No... 

Fair 

Fair.    .. 

Yes... 

Good 

do 

Yes 

$0.30 

"."GO" 

.00 

Excellent  

.do  

Yes... 

Fair 

Good 

Yes 

Good  

do  

No... 

Fair 

Fair      .  . 

No 

do 

Good 

No 

1.58 
2.16 
3.40 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
1.58 
4.67 

do  . 

.do..     .. 

No  

.60 

do 

Fair 

No 

....do..      . 

Good.. 

No... 

'".'36' 

do 

do 

No 



do  

Good 

do  
.do..     .. 

Yes  

Yes... 

Fair  
do  .     .. 

do  
.do  

No  

No  .. 

3  25 

do 

Fair 

No 

.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.68 
1.50 
4.22 
3.68 
3.59 
1.47 
1.30 
4.00 
3.25 
5.05 
1.63 
2.83 
3.80 
1.58 
3.00 
4.00 
2.68 
2  68 

.do..     .. 

...do... 

No... 

do 

do  .     .. 

No 

do 

Good 

No 

do 

Fair  

No... 

Good 

Good 

No 

Fair.  .  . 

Bad  

No... 

Bad 

Fair     . 

Yes... 

(c) 
(c) 

Fair 

do 

Yes 

.60 

do 

.do  

No... 

Good 

do 

No 

$3.26 

do 

Good  

No... 

Fair 

do  .     .  .     . 

No 

Good  

Fair  
Good  
...do  

Yes  
No  
No  

Fair 

.do  

(c) 

...do  
Good 

Fair  
Good     .. 

Yes  

Yes... 

do  

...do... 

Yes  



2.68 
2.82 
3.00 
3.00 
3.95 
2.94 
2.94 
3.95 
3.89 
3.46 
3.95 
4.00 
1.61 
4  00 

""3."  54 

do  

do 

do  
do 

Yes  
No 

.60 
.60 

...do  
do 

do  
do  

Yes  
Yes... 

Excellent 

do 

Yes... 

Good 

do 

No 

.do  

...do  

No  

"".'66" 

(c) 
1.95 

Fair 

do 

Yes  . 

Good 

do  

Yes... 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes... 

.  .  _  .  .  . 

Excellent 

Good 

Yes 

Fair  

Bad 

Fair  
do 

Yes  
No  . 

.60 

Good 

Good   . 

No  

2.68 
2.68 
4.95 
2.66 
3.10 
1.49 
1.45 
3.00 
1.45 
3.50 
3.00 
4  01 



do  
do  

do  
...do  

Yes  
Yes  

""."»" 

"."eo" 

.60 
.60 
.60 

...do  
Fair 

do  
do  

No  
No... 

do  
Bad  

do 

Fair  
Bad  
do  

No  
No  
No... 

do  

..do  

No  



...do  
Fair  
do          

do  
Fair  
...do  

No  
No  
No  

Good 

Good... 

Yes  

3.50 
2.68 



Fair  
Good... 

do  

do... 

No  
Yes  

c  Not  reported. 

d  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 
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TABLE    I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Concluded 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

66 
67 
68 
•      69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

American 

45 
19 
50 
24 
23 
22 
20 
20 
66 
20 
21 
24 
20 
21 
19 
34 
23 
24 
38 
30 
20 
18 
33 
25 
30 
40 
21 
40 
21 
23 
23 
25 
28 
27 
19 
22 
21 
40 
20 
35 
25 
26 
28 
35 
25 
30 
20 
27 
20 
20 
35 
23 
35 
20 
37 

4 
6 
6 
8 
3 
5 
1 
3 
9 
8 
3 
7 
6 
8 
2 
4 
8 
5 

w. 

6 
8 
8 
10 
6 
6 
5 
6 
(a) 

10 
10 

W8 
9 

8 
7 

(°>8 
8 

7 
8 
6 
4 
8 

W4 
4 
8 
2 
8 
8 
8 
6 
7 

(a 

(« 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

ja 
(a 

(a 

(a 
(a 

(a 

1 

(a 

<(« 

(0 

\ 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

(a 
a 
a 

: 

a 

I 

a 

I 

a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 

) 

Cans  

do 

Slovak  
German 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

do  

Skiver  

American  
Lithuanian 

Tobacco  . 

Stemmer 

Clothing  

Machine  operator  

German 

Tobacco. 

Stripper  . 

Polish 

do 

Stemmer  

General  seamstress 

Lithuanian  
American 

Clothing  
Belts  

Machine  operator  

Irish  

Tobacco.  .             

Stemmer 

Lithuanian  
American  
G  erman 

Boots  and  shoes  .  .  . 
do  

Machine  operator  

Stitcher. 

do 

Machine  operator 

Irish 

Tobacco  

Stemmer.  . 

Lithuanian 

Clothing 

Buttonhole  maker 

German 

Telephone  exchange  
Clothing 

Operator  

American  .  . 

Machine  operator  
General  worker  

German 

Food  stuffs  

.....do  

Undertakers'  supplies  
Laundry  

Shroud  maker 

American  .  .  . 
...do... 

Mender  

Electrical  supplies 

Paster 

do 

Boots  and  shoes  

Machine  operator  

German  
American 

Wholesale  millinery  
Boots  and  shoes  

Saleswoman  
Machine  operator  

Irish..  
do 

Women's  clothing  

General  worker 

Boots  and  shoes 

Treer 

American  .  ..  
German 

Women's  clothing  
Tobacco 

Skirt  maker.  . 

Stemmer 

Polish 

do  

Wrapper  stemmer  

Bohemian  
German  
...do... 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fox  stitcher 

...do... 

do 

do 

Machine  operator                  Irish  .  . 

...do... 

...do... 

English  

do 

do... 

German 

do 

do 

do 

.do  

Tip  stitcher                           do  

Clothing 

Machine  operator 

English  
German  
do 

do 

do 

Women's  clothing  
Boots  and  shoes  

Dressmaker 

Machine  operator  

Irish  

Clothing 

Assistant  forewoman  .  .  . 
Skiver  

German 

Boots  and  shoes  

...do... 

do 

Machine  operator 

Irish   . 

Women's  clothing  

General  worker  

American... 

Clothing 

Examiner               ..  . 

do  

Boots  and  shoes 

Machine  operator 

Swiss 

Wholesale  millinery  
Mail-order  house  
Tobacco          

Trimmer. 

German  

Machine  operator 

Irish 

Wrapper-off    

Polish  

Boots  and  shoes  
Telephone  

Inspector 

American 

Operator  

do  

Tobacco 

Packer 

German 

Boots  and  shoes 

Vamner.  .  . 

American  

.  do                               •         do 

Scotch  

Average 

626 

c6.2 

"6 

a  Not  reported. 

&  Based  on  120,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  106,  number  reported. 
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TABLE   I.— OCCUPATION,    AGE,    EXPERIENCE,    AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAdE-EAKMXij  WOMEN— Concluded. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
expendit 

Car  fare. 

weekly 
ure  for  — 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.20 
7.20 
.25 
.37 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
7.60 
7.CO 
7.  CO 
7.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.40 
8.64 
8.64 
8.80 
8.80 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.90 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.80 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
16.50 

$4.  95 

Good... 

Good... 

No 

66 
67 

6S 

68 

70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

1.47 

Fair 

Bad 

No 

$0.60 
.60 
.60 

"".i\0 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.20 
2.66 
1.50 
2.62 
2.  00 
3.50 
3.60 
4.43 
1.50 
3.89 
4.50 
4.25 

...do... 

Good  

No  

.do.. 

.do 

No 

(a) 

do 

Fair 

No 

.  ...do  

do  
Bad 

Yes  

Bad 

No 

Fair  

Fair  

No... 

G  ood  

Good  

Fail 

No  
No 

do 

Fair 

do 

No 

$1.95 

Good... 
do 

Good  
do 

Yes... 
No 

Bad  
Fair 

Fair  

Yes... 

.60 

1.50 
3.50 
4.01 

"•(a)'" 

do 

No 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

do 

.do  

Yes  

4.01 
1.25 
2.68 
2.68 
2.82 
4.76 
4.95 
2.68 
2.68 
4.00 
2.87 
1.49 
4.00 
4  00 

do 

do 

Yes 

3.75 

Bad 

do 

No 

Good 

do  

Yes     . 

do 

do 

Yes 

do 

.do  

No  
Yes  
No... 

"."eo" 

.60 
.60 

"*60' 

.60 
.60 

Excellent  
Good  

Fair  
Good... 

Fair 

do  

Yes  

do 

do 

Yes 

.. 
2.87 

Good  .  .  . 
do 

do  
do  

Yes  
No 

Bad  

Excellent 

Bad  
Good  

No  
Yes  

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

"".'36' 

4.00 
5.00 
4.75 
3.70 
3  70 

...do  
do 

do  
Good  

Yes  
No    . 

Good  

...do  

No  

Fair  

do 

.....do  

do 

Yes  

Yes  

4.00 

2.68 
4  70 

(a) 

Excellent  i  do  

Yes  

Good  

Excellent 

do  
Excellent  

do 

Yes  
Yes  

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

3.02 
5.00 
3.80 
5.14 
3.50 
6.90 
3.85 
5.10 
6.35 
4.50 
3.48 
4.95 
4.01 
3.50 
4.10 
4.04 

1.51 

•  Good 

Yes 

do 

do  

No  

do  

Fair  
Good 

Yes  

Yes 

do 

do  

Yes  

do  

Excellent  

Fair 

Yes  
No 

Fair 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Good 

Good  

No... 

Excellent 

do 

Yes  
Yes  

do 

.do  

.23 

Fair 

Fair  

No... 

Good    .  .     . 

Good  

No  
Yes  

do 

.do  

"".'eo" 

.30 

do 

do  

Yes  

do  

Fair  

Yea  
Yes  

4.04 

do  

Good 

b7.  10 

d.57 

63.36 

«2.57 

d  Based  on  52,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported, : 
e  Based  on  9,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  112. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE  II — NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  EARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE 


BOSTON. 


Age- 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
pprt- 
mg 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  — 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earnings 
of— 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 

$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

%;  n% 

$4.      boM- 

$6  to 

$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 

$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

STOKES. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17  
18  to  20... 
21  to  24  

2 
34 

56 
64 

87 

2 
34 
56 
64 

87 

1 
10 
2 

2 
1 

1 
22 
30 
12 
6 

50.0 
29.4 
3.6 
3.1 
1.2 

50.0 
64.7 
53.5 

18.7 
6.9 

2 

21 
32 

27 

5.9 
37.5 
50.0 
31.0 

3 
11 
25 

5.4 
17.2 
26.4 

4 

19 

3 

11 

6.3 
21.8 

4.7 
12.7 

25  and  over  
Total 

243 

243 

1C 

71 

82 

37 

23 

14 

6.6 

29.2 

33.7 

15.2 

9.5 

5.8 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16 

16  and  17  

3 

8 
21 
52 

3 
8 
21 
52 

1 

1 
3 
6 
5 

1 
4 

8 
15 

33.3 

33.3 
37.5 

33.3 
50.0 

18  to  20  

1 
4 

18 

12  5 

21  to  24 

2 
3 

1 
11 

28.6 
9.6 

38.1 

28.8 

19.0 
34.6 

9.5 
5.8 

4.8 
21.2 

25  and  over.... 
Total  

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16 

84 

25 
66 
154 
101 
141 
2 

84 

25 
66 
154 
101 
141 
2 

1 

12 
10 
4 
1 
1 

15 

__._,-.  —     — 

11 
35 
49 
19 
16 

28 

-  —  -  —  -  -— 

2 
18 
68 
61 
69 
2 

23 

5 

12 

1.2 

48.0 
15.2 
2.6 
1.0 

.7 

17.9 

44.0 
53.0 
31.8 
18.8 
11.4 

33.3 

8.0 
27.3 

44.2 
60.4 
48.9 
100  0 

27.4 

5.9 

14.3 

16  and  17  

18  to  20 

3 
27 
17 
35 

4.5 
17.5 

16.8 
24.8 

"2.6 
1.0 

8.5 

~"i.'3 
2.0 

r    7 

4 
1 
12 

2 

2 
8 

21  to  24  

25  and  over  
Not  reported.. 

Total  

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16 

489 

489 

28 

130 

220 

82 

17 

12 

5.7 

26.6 

45.0 

16.7 

3.5 

2.5 

16  and  17  
18  to  20  
21  to  24  
25  and  over  

Total  

4 
19 
26 
81 

4 
19 
26 
81 

3 
3 

1 
3 

1 
7 
8 
16 

75  0 

25  6 

6 
17 
36 

3 

15.8 
3.8 
3.7 

36.8 
30.8 
19.8 

31.6 
65.4 
44.4 

15.8 

14 

9 

3 

17.3 

11.1 

a.  7 

130 

130 

10 

32 

59 

•17 

9 

3 

7.7 

24.6 

45.4 

13.1 

6.9 

2.3 

CHICAGO. 


STORES. 

Living  at  home: 

Under  16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

50.0 

50.0 

16  and  17 

19 

19 

1 

10 

8 

5.3 

52.6 

42.1 

18  to  20 

54 

53 

10 

34 

5 

4 

18  9 

64  2 

9  4 

7  5 

21  to  24 

53 

51 

20 

19 

6 

6 

39.2 

37.2 

11.8 

11.8 

25  and  over  

57 

52 

1 

15 

10 

10 

16 

1.9 

28.9 

19.2 

19.2 

30.8 

Not  reported.  . 

10 

8 

.... 

•J 

2 

2 

2 

1 



12.5 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

12.5 

Total  

195 

185 

2 

23 

79 

36 

22 

23 

1.1 

12.4 

42.7 

19.5 

11.9 

12.4 

Not    living    at 

home: 

Under  16 

2 

2 

2 

100  0 

16  and  17 

4 

3 

2 

1 

66  7 

33  3 

18  to  20 

15 

15 

1 

9 

5 

6.7 

60.0 

00      0 

21  to  24  

26 

23 

2 

9 

6 

4 

2 

8.7 

39.1 

26.1 

17.4 

8.7 

25  and  over  

89 

81 

5 

34 

21 

8 

13 

6.2 

42.0 

25.9 

9.9 

16.0 

Not  reported 

3 

3 

2 

1 

66.7 

33.3 

Total  

144 

127 

12 

55 

32 

12 

16 

-.-_— 

9.4 

43.3 

25.2 

9.5 

12.6 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORKS.  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  EARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Ago. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of—- 

Percent with  average  weekly  earnings 
of— 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

7 
13 
3 
2 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 

$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17 

11 
57 
74 
71 
(51 
2 

10 
43 
47 
42 
48 
2 

2 
16 
9 
3 
3 

1 
13 
20 
15 
10 

70.0 
30.2 
6.4 
4.8 

20.0 
37.2 
19.2 
7.1 
6.3 

10.0 
30.2 
42.5 
35.7 
20.8 

1 

10 
13 
15 

4 
5 
11 
2 

..... 

4 
9 

2.4 
21.3 
31.0 
31.2 

"8.5 
11.9 
22.9 
100.0 

"~2."i 
9.5 
18.8 

18  to  20  
21  to  24  
25  and  over.... 
Not  reported  .  . 

Total  

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17 

25 

276 

1 
23 
87 
86 
73 
3 

192 

33 

59 

39 

22 

14 

13.0 

17.2 

30.7 

20.3 

11.5 

7.3 

' 

9 
40 
21 
43 
3 

1 
1 
3 
5 

5 
10 

4 
4 

3 

,1 

2 

11.1 
2.5 
14.3 
11.6 

55.6 
25.0 
19.0 
9.3 

33.3 
32.5 
33.3 
25.6 
66.7 

18  to  20  

10 
6 
9 

5 
1 
11 
1 

18 

i 

25.0 
28.6 
20.9 

12.5 
4.8 
25.6 
33.3 

2.5 

21  to  24 

25  and  over.  .  .  . 
Not  reported  .  . 

Total  

3 

7.0 

4 

223 

116 

10 

23 

36 

25 

8.6 

19.8 

31.0 

21.6 

15.5 

3.5 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 


STORES. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17  

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

4 

1 
4 

14 

1 



75.0 
50.0 

7  1 

25.0 
50.0 
39  3 

50  6 

36 

21  to  24  
25  and  over.  .  .  . 

30 
26 

30 

26 

1 
2 

14 

6 

12 
9 

1 
5 

2 
4 

3.3 

7.7 

46.7 
23.1 

40.0 
34.6 

3.3 
19.2 

6.7 
15.4 

Total  

96 

96 

9 

19 

34 

22 

6 

6 

9.3 

19.8 

35.4 

22.9 

6.3 

6.3 

Not    living    at 
home: 

TTnHpr  1fi 

^ 

1 

1 

100.0 

1Q 

1 

•  11 

7 

5  3 

57.9 

36.8 

21  to  24 

18 

18 

2 

g 

5 

3 

11.1 

44.4 

27.8 

16.7 

25  and  over  

28 

27 

2 

12 

8 

3 

2 



7.4 

44.5 

29.6 

11.1 

7.4 

Total  

66 

65 

2 

15 

27 

13 

6 

2 

3.1 

23.1 

41.5 

20.0 

9.2 

3.1 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 

1 

14  3 

71  4 

14.3 

97 

27 

3 

18 

g 

11.1 

66.7 

22.2 

18  to  20  

48 

48 

i 

18 

20 

8 

1 

12.1 

37.5 

41.7 

ie.e 

2.1 



33 

33 

3 

12 

15 

3 

9.1 

36.4 

45.4 

9.1 

25  and  over.... 

18 

18 

— 

1 

7 

6 

3 

1 



5.6 

38.9 

33.3 

16.6 

5.6 

Total  

133 

133 

5 

45 

46 

29 

7 

1 

3.8 

33.8 

34.5 

21.8 

5.3 

.8 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16 

16  and  17  

18  to  20 

5 

25 

5 
25 

.... 

2 

7 

2 
11 

1 
3 

3 

4.0 

40.0 
28.0 

40.0 
44.0 

20.0 
12.0 

12.0 



21  to  24  
25  and  over.... 

34 
12 

34 
12 

1 

5 
2 

15 
3 

9 
5 

2 
2 

2 

2.9 

14.7 
16.7 

44.1 
24.9 

26.5 
41.7 

5.9 

16.7 

5.9 

Total  

76 

76 

2 

16 

31 

18 

7 

2 

2.6 

21.1 

40.8 

23.7 

9.2 

2.6 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC. DARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Age. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of— 

Percent  with  average  weekly  earnings 
of— 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

19 

28 
2 

"2" 

$4  to 
§5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 

$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  to 

$5.99. 

SGto 
S7.99. 

3.8 
15.2' 
41.6 
36.2 
25.0 

$8  to 

$9.99. 

$10  to 

$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

STORES. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  

26 
106 
120 
49 
46 
1 

26 
105 
120 

47 
44 
1 

6 
60 
45 
8 
5 

1 
16 
50 
17 
11 

73.1 

26.7 
1.7 

"4."  6~ 

23.1 
57.1 
37.5 
17.0 
11.4 

16  and  17 

1 

1.0 

18  to  20  

19 
14 

* 

2 
6 
6 

2 
2 
10 

15.8 
29.8 
22.7 
100.0 

1.7 

12.8 
13.6 

1.7 
4.2 
22.7 

21  to  24 

25  and  over  
Not  reported.. 

Total  

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  

348 

343 

51 

124 

95 

44 

15  j       14 

14.8     36.2 

27.7 

12.8 

4.4 

4.1 

16  and  17 

2 
9 
7 
5 
4 

2 

9 
7 
5 
1 

1 

1 
4 

50.0 

50.0 

18  to  20 

3 

4 
2 

i 

3 

1 

44.5 

33  3 

11  1 

11  1 

21  to  24..  . 

57.1 
40.0 

42.9 

25  and  over  
Not  reported.  . 

Total  

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16 

.... 

2 

..... 

1    

40.0 

166.6 

20.0 

27 

93 
446 
553 
262 
196 

24 

93 

445 
550 
261 
191 

1 

48 
72 
25 
12 
9 

7 

42 
265 
197 
63 
27 

9 

3 

86 
205 
82 
62 

4 

2 

1 

4.2 

51.6 
16.2 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 

29.1 

45.2 
59.5 
35.8 
24.1 
14.1 

37.5 

3.2 
19.3 
37.3 
31.4 
32.5 

16.7 

8.3  |      4.2 

16  and  17  

18  to  20  .  . 

15 
81 
57 
54 

7 
30 
35 
21 

'"l2 
12 

18 

3.4 
14.7 
21.9 
28.3 

1.6 
5.5 
13.4 
11.0 

'"2.2 

4.6 
9.4 

21  to  24  
25  and  over  

Total  

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17  
18  to  20  

1,550 

7 
24 
87 
31 
61 
2 

1,540 

7 
24 
86 
31 
61 

166 

5 
1 

8 
4 
6 

594 

'    2 
13 
31 
8 
24 

438 

207 

93 

42 

10.8 

71.4 

4.2 
9.3 
12.9 
9.8 

38.5 

28.6 
54.1 
36.0 
25.8 
39.3 

28.5 

13.5 

6.0 

2.7 

7 
32 
10 
15 

2 
11 

7 
7 

1 
3 
2 
5 

"    i 
""4" 

29.2 
37.2 
32.3 
24.6 

8.3 

12.8 
22.6 
11.5 

4.2 
3.5 
6.4 
8.2 

'"1.2 

""e.'e 

21  to  24.  . 

25  and  over  
Not  reported.. 

Total  

212 

209 

24 

78 

64 

27 

11 

5 

11.5 

37.3 

30.6 

12.9 

5.3 

2.4 

PHI  LADELPHIA. 


STORES. 

Living  at  home: 

Under  16 

2 

2 

9 

100  0 

16  and  17 

13 

13 

9 

9 

1 

1 

15.4 

69.2 

7  7 

7  7 

18  to  20 

24 

24 

5 

7 

12 

20  8 

29  2 

50  0 

21  to  24  . 

46 

46 

9 

13 

23 

7 

1 

4.3 

28.3 

50.0 

15.2 

2.3 

25  and  over.  .  . 

98 

98 

1 

4 

38 

28 

14 

13 

1.0 

4.1 

38.8 

28.6 

14.3 

13.2 

Not  reported  .  . 

90 

86 

2 

17 

34 

16 

12 

5 

2.3 

19.8 

39.5 

18.6 

14.0 

5.8 

Total  

273 

269 

14 

50 

108 

52 

27 

18 

5.2 

18.6 

40.2 

19.3 

10.0 

6.7 

Not    living    at 

home: 

Under  16 

1 

1 

1 

100  0 

16  and  17 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

25.0 

50  0 

25  0 

18  to  20 

6 

6 

3 

3 

50  0 

50  0 

21  to  24 

5 

5 

2 

3 

40.0 

60.0 

25  and  over.  .  . 

50 

47 

6 

18 

10 

3 

10 

12.7 

38.3 

21.3 

6.4 

21.3 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

Total  

67 

64 

2 

13 

25 

10 

4 

10 

3.1 

20.3 

39.1 

15.6 

^rrr  ^-7; 

6.3 



15.6 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PUR  CUNT  OF  FICMAUO  WACiE-EARMCRS  JX 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORKS,  FACTORIES,  ETC  ,  EARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE— Concluded. 


PHILADELPHIA.-Concluded. 


Age— 

Total 
num- 
ber 
inves- 
ti- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
earn- 
ings. 

Number  with  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of— 

Percent  with  average  weekly  earnings 
of— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$4  tO 
$5.99. 

16  to 

$7.99. 

?S  to 
$9.9'.). 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 

$7.99. 

NS   tO 

$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12 
and 
over. 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16  

21 
51 
101 
104 
136 
347 

21 
51 
101 
102 
135 
342 

11 
12 
14 
4 
3 
9 

6 
24 
32 
24 
20 
92 

4 
12 
33 
46 
55 
140 

52.4 
23.5 
13.9 
3.9 
2.2 
2.6 

28.6 
47.1 
31.7 
23.5 
14.8 
2(1.  9 

19.0 
23.5 
32.7 
45.1 
40.7 
40.9 

16  and  17  
18  to  20  

2 
17 
18 
26 
53 

1 

'"2 
11 
16 

i"« 

16.8 
17.7 
19.3 
15.5 

2.0 

5 
8 
20 
32 

4.9 
7.8 
14.8 
9.4 

21  to  24. 

2.0 
8.2 

4.7 

25  and  over.  .  . 
Not  reported  .  . 

Total  

760 

752 

53 

198 

290 

116 

65 

30 

7.1 

50.0 
50.0 
13.3 
7.4 
8.1 

26.3 

38.6 

15.4 

8.6 

4.0 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16  
16  and  17  
18  to  20  
21  to  24  

2 
4 
15 
27 
124 

2 
4 
15 
27 
123 

1 
2 
2 
2 

10 

1 
2 
9 
10 
25 

50.0 
50.0 
00.0 
37.0 
20.3 

4 
10 
49 

26.7 
37.0 
39.9 

4 
30 

1 
6 

7 

14.9 
24.4 

3.7 
4.9 

25  and  over.  .  . 
Total 

3 

2.4 

172 

171 

17 

47 

63 

34 

3 

9.9 

27.5 

36.8 

19.9 

4.1 

1.8 

ST.  LOUIS. 


STORES. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16..  . 

12 

11 

q 

2 

81  8 

18  2 

16  and  17  

22 

22 

9 

13 

40.9 

59.1 

18  to  20...     . 

30 

30 

12 

14 

4 

40  0 

46  7 

13  3 

21  to  24  

25  and  over.  . 

20 
16 

20 
16 

3 
1 

8 
1 

1 
8 

5 

4 

3 
2 



15.0 
6.3 

40.0 
6.2 

5.0 

r,o.  o 

25.0 
25.0 

15.0 
12.5 

Total  

100 

99 

18 

31 

23 

13 

9 

5 

18.2 

31.3 

23.2 

13.1 

9.1 

5.1 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16 

16  and  17  

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

18  to  20 

9 

9 

4 

3 

2 

44  5 

33  3 

22  2 

21  to  24 

9 

9 

3 

5 

1 

33  3 

55  6 

11  1 

25  and  over.  .  . 

37 

37 

.... 

5 

13 

12 

3 

4 



13.5 

35.2 

32.4 

>   8.1 

10.8 

Total  

56 

56 



13 

21 

14 

3 

5 

23.2 

37.5 

25.0 

5.4 

8.9 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Living  at  home: 
Under  16 

23 

23 

g 

14 

1 

34  8 

60  9 

4  3 

16  and  17 

55 

55 

5 

32 

16 

2 

9  1 

58  2 

29  1 

„    3  6 

18  to  20  

69 

69 

3 

23 

25 

14 

3 

1 

4.3 

33.3 

36.  3 

20.3 

4.3 

1.5 

21  to  24.. 

47 

47 

1 

7 

19 

10 

5 

5 

2.1 

14.9 

40.5 

21.3 

10.6 

10.6 

25  and  over.... 

38 

38 

1 

5 

9 

8 

8 

7 

2.6 

13.1 

23.7 

21.1 

21.1 

18.4 

Total  

232 

232 

18 

81 

70 

34 

16 

13 

7.8 

34.9 

30.2 

14.6 

6.9 

5.6 

Not    living    at 
home: 
Under  16 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

16  and  17 

3 

3 

1 

2 

33.3 

66.7 

18  to  20 

34 

34 

1 

7 

18 

4 

3 

1 

3.0 

20.6 

52.9 

11.7 

8.8 

3.0 

21  to  24 

35 

35 

13 

13 

g 

1 

37.1 

37.1 

22.9 

2.9 

25  and  over.  .  . 

47 

47 

1 

8 

15 

18 

3 

2 

2.1 

17.0 

ILfl 

38.3 

6.4 

4.3 

Total  

120 

120 

3 

29 

48' 

30 

6 

4 

2.5 

24.2 

40.0 

25.0 

5.0 

3.3 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


TABLE  III.— NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT 
AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME 
AND  NOT  LIVING  AT  HOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  EARNING 
SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES. 


City  and  living  conditions. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
earn- 
ings. 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earnings  of  — 

Under 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12  and 
over. 

Boston: 
Living  at  home 

243 

84 

243 
84 

6.6 
1.2 

29.2 
17.9 

33.7 
33.3 

15.2 
27.4 

9.5 
5.9 

5.8 
14.3 

Not  living  at  home  

Total 

327 

195 
144 

327 

.    —       .—    

185 
127 

5.2 

"  -s~.,r—  r:  — 

l.l 

26.3 

1    j'    .:'."  TTT: 

12.4 
9.4 

33.6 

.  "  —    —  —  = 

42.7 
43.3 

18.3 

19.5 
25.2 

8.6 

11.9 
9.5 

8.0 

12.4 
12.6 

Chicago: 
Living  at  home  . 

Not  living  at  home 

Total 

339 

312 

.6 

11.2 

43.0 

21.8 

10.9 

12.5 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 
Living  at  home  .                    ... 

9G 
66 

96 
65 

9.3 
3.1 

19.8 
23.1 

35.4 
41.5 

22.9 
20.0 

6.3 
9.2 

6.3 
3.1 

Not  living  at  home  

Total 

162 

161 

6.8 

21.1 

37.9 

21.7 

7.5 

5.0 

New  York  City: 
Living  at  home  ;  

348 
27 

343 
24 

14.8 
4.2 

36.2 
29.1 

27.7 
37.5 

12.8 
16.7 

4.4 
8.3 

4.1 
4.2 

Not  living  at  home 

Total  ... 

375 

367 

14.2 

35.7 

28.3 

13.1 

4.6 

4.1 

Philadelphia: 
Living  at  home  

273 

67 

269 

64 

5.2 
3.1 

18.6 
20.3 

40.2 
39.1 

19.3 
15.6 

10.0 
6.3 

6.7 
15.6 

Not  living  at  home 

Total  

340 

333 

4.8 

18.9 

40.0 

18.6 

9.3 

9.1 
5.4 

8.4 

5.1 
8.9 

St.  Louis: 
Living  at  home  

99 
56 

99 
56 

18.2 

31.3 
23.2 

23.2 
37.5 

13.1 
25.0 

Not  living  at  home 

Total  

155 

1,254 
444 

155 

11.6 

8.9 
1.4 

28.4 

25.7 
17.9 

28.4 

34.1 
39.3 

17.4 

16.5 
22.8 

7.7 

8.3 
7.6 

6.5 

Seven  cities: 
Living  at  home 

1,235 
420 

6.5 
11.0 

Not  living  at  home. 

Total  

1,698 

1,655 

7.0 

23.8 

35.4 

18.1 

8.1 

7.6 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 


Boston: 
Living  at  home  .   . 

489 

489 

5.7 

26.6 

45.0 

16.7 

3.5 

2.5 

Not  living  at  home  

130 

130 

7.7 

24.6 

45.4 

13.1 

6.9 

2.3 

Total 

619 

619 

6.1 

26.2 

45.1 

16.0 

4.2 

2.4 

Chicago: 
Living  at  home  

276 

192 

13.0 

17.2 

30.7 

20.3 

11.5 

7.3 

Not,  living  *vt  home 

223 

116 

8.6 

19.8 

31.0 

21.6 

15.5 

3.5 

Total  

499 

308 

11.4 

18.2 

30.8 

20.8 

13.0 

5.8 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 
Living  at  home 

133 

133 

3.8 

33.8 

34.5 

21.8 

5.3 

0.8 

Not  living  at  home  

76 

76 

2.6 

21.1 

40.8 

23.7 

9.2 

2.6 

Total  

209 

209 

3.4 

29.2 

36.8 

22.5 

6.7 

1.4 

New  York  City: 
Living  at  home  

1,550 

1,540 

10.8 

38.5 

28.5 

13.5 

6.0 

2.7 

Not  living  at  home 

212 

209 

11.5 

37.3 

30.6 

12.9 

5.3 

2.4 

Total  

1,762 

1,749 

10.9 

38.4 

28.7 

13.4 

5.9 

2.7 

=== 
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TABLE  III.— NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT 
AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME 
AND  NOT  LIVING  AT  HOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  EARNING 
SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS— Concluded. 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC.-Concluded. 


City  and  living  conditions. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
earn- 
ings. 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earnings  of— 

Under 
$4. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

86  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12  and 
over. 

Philadelphia: 
Living  at  home  

760 
172 

752 
171 

7.1 
9.9 

26.3 
27.5 

38.6 
36.8 

15.4 
19.9 

8.6 
4.1 

4.0 
1.8 

Not  living  at  home 

Total  

932 

923 

7.6 

26.5 

38.2 

16.3 

7.8 

3.6 

St.  Louis: 
Living  at  home 

232 
120 

232 
120 

7.8 
2.5 

34.9 
24.2 

30.2 
40.0 

14.6 
25.0 

6.9 
5.0 

5.6 
3.3 

Not  living  at  home  

Total  

352 

352 

6.0 

—  ---,.,— 

8.8 
8.0 

31.2 

32.4 
27.4 

33.5 

33.6 
36.6 

18-2 

15.2 
18.4 

6.3 

4.8 

Seven  cities: 
Living  at  homo  
Not  living  at  home 

3,440 
933 

3,338 

822 

6.6 
7.0 

3.4 
2.6 

Total 

4,373 

4,160 

8.7 

31.4 

34.2 

15.8 

6.7 

3.2 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STOKES  AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE   IV.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,    EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC 

ING  HOUSES, 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

,  Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 

Wrapper 

American 

22 

12 

JL 

2 

Trimmer    

Polish  

22 

ft 

3 

Bladder  tier 

Slovak 

19 

5 

JL 

4 

Pickler,  and  bottler  

do  

16 

3 

1ft 

Machine  tender 

Austrian 

24 

2 

(g) 

g 

Trimmer 

do 

17 

6 

ft 

7 

Slicer                                

Slovak  

17 

6 

ivC 

8 

Trimmer 

Austrian 

27- 

3 

9 

Labeler  

Lithuanian  

18 

(g) 

T2 

10 

Canner 

Polish 

20 

5 

11 

Can  capper  

......do... 

17 

2 

12 

Canner 

do  . 

18 

5 

\5 

13 

Sausage  tier 

Russian 

18 

? 

14 

Stuffer 

.      .do  

26 

A 

15 

(g) 

Galician 

19 

10 

ft 

16 

Gut  cleaner  .              

...do... 

22 

4 

2 

17 

Trimmer 

do 

22 

4 

A 

18 

Can  solderer  

Austrian..  . 

19 

3 

2A 

19 

Trimmer 

do 

20 

(g) 

1 

20 

...do... 

Russian.  .  . 

22 

21 

do 

do 

20 

6 

22 

...do... 

Austrian... 

20 

3 

2 

23 

do 

Polish 

16 

6 

24 

do 

Russian 

23 

\2 

25 

Gut  cleaner                  .           

Galician  

21 

5 

A 

26 

Stuffer 

Polish 

19 

2ft 

27 

Trimmer             

Russian    

20 

3 

(») 

28 

Labeler 

German 

22 

8 

9 

29 

Packer  

Polish       

18 

5 

tft 

30 

Canner 

Russian 

22 

4 

1 

31 

Cleaner  

Galician  

28 

2 

3 

32 

Can  capper 

Polish 

22 

3 

1 

33 

Sausage  tier  

do  

18 

8 

1T6, 

34 

do 

Austrian               

19 

1 

35 

do 

do 

20 

1 

36 

Can  stamper  

Russian.  .. 

20 

1 

37 

Sausage  tier 

do 

20 

1 

38 

Sausage  packer  

Slovak  

22 

5 

2 

39 

Skin  cleaner 

Galician 

18 

7 

A 

40 

Gut  cleaner.  .  . 

...do... 

18 

4 

1T- 

41 

do 

do 

19 

1 

1 

42 

Sausage  packer  

Slovak  

20 

8 

43 

Gut  cleaner 

Austrian  .          

17 

1 

9 

44 

Can  filler 

Galician 

19 

6 

I*2 

45 

Trimmer       .   . 

Austrian  '.  

20 

2 

(») 

46 

do 

do 

18 

4 

(g) 

47 

Fruit  pickler  ....                      ... 

Galician  

23 

9 

(0) 

48 

Sausage  tier 

do 

19 

3 

2 

49 

Gut  cleaner  

....do  

19 

2 

50 

do 

do 

20 

8 

3 

51 

Skin  salter  

do  

20 

5 

1 

52 

Canner 

Slovak 

26 

(5 

4 

53 

Skin  salter 

Galician 

20 

5 

JL 

54 

Vegetable  packer 

do  

20 

(a) 

lS 

55 

Packer 

do 

20 

'     5 

5 

56 

.do  

Slovak.             

18 

6 

2 

57 

Gut  cleaner 

Galician 

18 

TJ 

58 

Packer  

Slovak  

19 

7 

T42 

59 

Trimmer 

Polish 

18 

3 

1 

60 

do 

do 

20 

4 

2 

61 

do     ... 

do  

19 

4 

1ft 

62 

do 

Russian 

20 

g) 

iS 

63 

...do... 

do  

21 

0) 

2 

64 

do 

do 

28 

0} 

3 

65 

...do... 

.do  

23 

9) 

2 

66 

do  

Austrian 

18 

9) 

2 

67 

do 

\merican 

20 

5 

IT"?? 

68 

...do... 

Russian... 

25 

(t) 

2" 

a  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=  Just  sanitary.  Good=  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings,  etc.)  Excellent="Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad=  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair=  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good— "Fair"  and  palatable, 
Excellent="Good,"  with  good  service. 

c  Partially  supported. 
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CONDITION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN   EMPLOYED  IN   PACK- 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for— 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing.(a) 

Grade  of  food.  (&) 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

SO.  95 
d.95 
2.77 
2.99 
</3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.02 
3.07 
3.12 
3.12 
3.12 
3.12 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.81 
3.81 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.91 
3.91 
3.95 
<*4.00 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.11 
4.34 
4.34 
4.34 
4.47 
4.50 
4.50 
4.54 
.54 
.60 
.65 
.65 
.72 
.73 
.81 
.86 
.87 
.88 
4.93 
5.00 
5.00 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.  12 



c$2.46 
«1.46 
1.71" 
•  1.71 

i.ee 

"~$2."  66" 
.96 
1.77 

Good  
Fair  

Good  
Bad  .  .  . 

Yea... 
No 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
CO 
61 
62 
63 
M 
65 
66 
67 
68 

Good  .  .  . 

do 

{', 

(/ 

} 

Yes*' 

do 

do 

Fair... 

do 

1.61 

do 

Fair 

1.61 
2.09 
c3.  50 

Bad... 

Bad    . 

.58 

Fair  

do 

Bad 

Fair 

2  92 

do 

No 

3.00 
3.00 

(?) 

Fair 

do 

No 

Bad  

do 

No 

2.00 

Fair 

do 

No(/> 

.86 
.65 

Bad 

Fair 

.do... 

Bad 

(/) 

1 

(/) 

NoC/> 

.46 
.34 

do 

do 

...do... 

do 

.46 
.76 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2.00 

Fair 

Good 

2.46 
1.86 

do 

do 

Yes 

Bad     v 

do 

fto 

3.00 
2  96 

Fair                            '         do 

No  

Yes 

Good                                    Hn 

1.23 
1.76 

Bad 

Bad 

No(/) 

do 

Good 

A.  46 

do 

do 

No 

3.00 

Good                                    do 

Yes 

«3.00 
1.71 
1  46 

2.00 

Fair  .do  

No 

Bad 

Fair 

No 

Fair 

Bad 

(/) 
No 

2.50 
2.21 

Good  

Good 

Fair 

do 

No 

2.46 
2.46 
3.00 
2.00 

Bad  

.do  

No 

do 

do 

No 

Good 

do 

No  
No 

Fair... 

do. 

1.62 
.46 
.86 
.86 
.62 

1.67 

do 

Bad 

{',} 
.$ 

(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(') 
(/) 
(/) 

\ 

(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 

Y~(/) 

.do  

.do  

Good 

do 

...do... 

..     .do  

Fair.   ... 

do  

.84 
.36 
.46 
.46 
46 

.51 

Bad 

do 

.do... 

..     .do  

do 

do.   . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.74 
.46 
.31 
.66 

.46 
.65 
.36 
.45 
.46 
1.46 
1.45 
2.46 
1.86 
2.46 
3.00 

Good 

do. 

Bad 

do 

.do  

.do... 

Fair 

do. 

do 

do 

.do. 

do  .. 

Bad 

do 

""i.'is" 

Fair 

do 

do 

do  

Had 

do 

Good  

..  do... 

Fair 

Good     . 

Had 

do 

No 

Fair     

..     .do  

No... 

Bad 

Fair     .  .                .     . 

No    . 

2  96 

Fair 

Good 

No 

2.96 
2.96 

do  
do 

do  
do     . 

No  
No... 

1  69 

do 

Fair 

No 



1.69 
2.37 

Bad  
Good  

Good  
do  

Yes  

d  Flat  wage;  no  deductions  for  lay  ofTs,  etc. 

e  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

/  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

a  Not  reported. 

A  Has  supplemental  earnings. 


Not  included  in  average. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE  IV.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,    AND  ECONOMIC 

ING  HOUSES, 


WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Mar- 

Years 

Years 

ginal 
num- 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

of 
school- 

of 
expe- 

ber. 

ing. 

rience. 

69 

Trimmer  

Polish 

20 

1 

70 

do 

Russian 

30 

2 

3 

71 

...do... 

do 

20 

2 

1 

72 

do 

do 

26 

2 

73 

Gut  cleaner  

Austrian  . 

19 

(a) 

1 

74 

Trimmer 

Slovak 

19 

(o) 

2 

75 

Sausage  stuffer  

Galician  .  . 

22 

(o) 

76 

Trimmer 

do 

25 

4 

10 

77 

Gut  cleaner  

do  ..     . 

24 

2 

1  5 

78 

Trimmer 

Slovak 

20 

6 

4 

79 

Sausage  tier.  

do  

22 

7 

80 

Can  washer 

Galician 

24 

7 

I's2 

81 

do 

do 

94 

Ts5 

82 

Vegetable  packer 

Slovak 

20 

5 

v 

83 

Sausage  tier  

Polish  

22 

(o) 

(a) 

84 

do 

do 

17 

(a) 

(o) 

85 

Dried-beef  packer  

Galician  

18 

(0) 

3 

86 

Dishwasher 

Polish 

20 

'      2 

1  « 

87 

Trimmer  

Lithuanian  

32 

1 

88 

Sausage  stuffer 

Galician 

23 

6 

89 

Sausage  tier  

do  

20 

2 

(o) 

Average 

d  9Q  7 

<  3  6 

/I  4 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

c  Flat  wage;  no  deductions  for  lay  offs,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

d  Based  on  89,  number  reported. 

e  Based  on  74,  number  reported. 
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CONDITION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  PACK- 
CHICAGO,  ILL.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for  — 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 
room  in 
house. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

$5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
5.25 
5.35 
5.39 
5.50 
5.52 
5.68 
5.87 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
c6.00 
c6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.50 
9.00 

J2.96 

Good  

Fair... 

Good  
Fair  

Yes... 

No 

69 
70 
•71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

3.00 

a.nn 

do 

do 

No 

2.00 
1.84 

Bad... 

.do... 

No 



.do.   . 

Bad    . 

No 

?'7fi 

do 

do 

(b) 
(») 

m 

(*>) 
m 
(&) 
(6) 
M 

Y.(6) 

. 

1.96 
1  09 

(a) 

Fair  

do. 

... 

Bad 

do 

1.47 
1.71 
2.14 
1.14 
1  46 

do  

...do  

Fair  ..     . 

do 

Bad 

do 

Fair... 

.    do.  .  . 

do 

do 

1.71 

Good  .  .  . 

...do  

2.00 

Bad  . 

do 

2.00 
1.45 

do  
Fair  

do  
.    do. 

Yes  

il 

«o 
&) 

1  31 

Good 

Fair 

$0.60 

2.70 
1.71 
1  31 

Bad  

Bad... 

(«) 

Fair 

do 

Bad 

do 

(74.55 

ft.  60 

dl.96 

<1.33 

/  Based  on  81,  number  reported. 

g  Based  on  84  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  details. 

fc  Based  on  1,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported, 

*  Based  on  8,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  86 
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354  WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN   IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 

TABLE  T.— CONDITIONS   OF   EMPLOYMENT   IN   HOTELS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

lum- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Are  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  — 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 
wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 

rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
borne 

Bfcy 

firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 
week. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
•4 

6 
6 
6 
...... 

""«' 
6 
6 
...„ 

6 
6 
6 

"""0" 

6 

6 

12 
5 
3 
20 
9 
24 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
27 
14 
28 
6 
12 
69 
34 
4 

No 

Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

(ft) 
(&) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(b) 
(») 
(ft) 
(b) 
$0.38 
(6) 
(ft) 
(&) 
(6) 
(ft) 
(6) 
(&) 
(*) 

(6) 

.25 
.35 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Good 

No 

No.. 

No 

.  .'.  

None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.! 
None.. 
None.  . 
None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

Fair  
do 

No... 
No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes  (a) 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes... 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

Excellent 
Good  
Excellent 
Good  
Fair... 
...do  

No... 

No... 
Yes.. 
No... 

8 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No 

;;;;;;; 

No... 
No... 

do 

Yes 

1 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 
No 

...do... 

No... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes... 
Yes     . 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

do 

No 

None.. 
(d} 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Excellent 
do 

No... 

No 

Fair  

Yes.. 

3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes.  .  . 

Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

None 

Yes 

No 

Good 

No 

ft 

None 

No.. 
No 

No.. 
No 

Excellent 
do 

No... 
No 

Yes 

No 

Good  

No... 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

No 

do 

Yes 

1 

""•" 
"*•" 

5 
2 
4 
o 
j 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
5 
38 

7 
5 

No 

Yes 

Yes.. 

None 

Yes 

No 

do  

No... 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

do 

Yes 

1 
1 

No 

Yes 

Yes  . 

.30 
.25 

None. 
None. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No 

do    .... 

Yes.. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes 

Fair 

No 

No 

No 

Good  
Fair 

No... 
No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

.30 
.35 

None. 
None. 

No 

Yes 

Yes.. 

Good... 
Bad 

Yes.. 
No 

1 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Good  
Fair 

No... 
No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes  . 

.35 
.30 
.25 
.30 
.25 
.24 
.25 

None. 
None 

Good  
do 

No... 
No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

None.. 

Yes. 

No 

Fair  

No... 

No.. 

Yes.  .  . 

Yes.. 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

Good  
.do  

No... 
No... 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

""•' 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 
9 
9 
5 
16 
4 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

No 

Bad 

Yes 

1 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

No 

Fair  .  .  . 

No... 

No.. 

No 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

.•35 

None.  . 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

No 

Good  
do 

No... 
No 

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes.  .  . 

Yes... 
Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes 

.30 
.40 
.25 
.40 
.30 
.25 
.10 
.35 
.09 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.40 
(*) 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.20 
.50 
.45 
.45 
.10 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No 

...do.... 
do.    . 

No... 
No... 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
Yes 

...do.... 
do 

No... 
No... 

No.. 
No 

None.  . 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

(b) 
Good 

No... 

6 
6 

29 
6 
4 
7 
14 
11 
7 
6 
9 
3 
87 
13 
4 
6 
5 
5 
30 
24 
8 
25 

No.. 
No 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes 

No... 

(d) 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

do 

No 

No.. 
No 

Yes.  .  . 
Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes 

do 

No... 

6 

Part  .  . 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

Excellent 
Good 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No... 

No 

Yes 

Yes.. 

None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

...do  
.do... 

No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No  .. 

...... 

6 

""e" 

6 
6 
6 

A 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Nn 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
"NTn 

Yes  (a 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 

YPS  (a\ 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
YPS 

None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

...do  
Fair  
Good  
do 

None.. 
None.. 
None.  . 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

& 
No.. 

No 

.do  

Bad  
...do  
Good... 

No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

"T 

i 

None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.  . 
Part  .  . 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Fair  
Good  
...do  
Fair  
Good... 

No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 

a  Special  dress  in  addition. 


a  Special  dress  i 
i>  Not  reported. 


c  All  or 

d  Laundry  expenses  borne  by  firm. 
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Three-meal  girls. 

Two-ineal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estal>- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

N  um- 
ber.  1 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

dum- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
lours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

1 
4 
3 
20 
2 
c24 
2 
1 
1 
d 
2 
2 
6 
24 

C(i 

6 
66 
12 

42 
45 
43 
53* 
42 
53* 
51 
48 
42 
56 
45 
54 
54 
48 
56 
«62* 
49 
49 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.25 
5.50 
6.00 
5.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
6.61 
6.54 

18 
18 
18 
14 
18 
20 
18 
18 
18 
14 
18 
18 
18 
18 
21 
18 
18 
18 

11 
1 

24 
24 

$3.50 
3.00 

12 
12 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

•-y 

'"24" 

3.66 

"12" 

4 
4 

2 

24 
24 
21 

3.00 
3.00 
3.50 

12 
12 
12 

2 

59* 

$6.00 

21 

1 

25 
8 
4 

21 
24 
19* 
18 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

12 
12 
12 
6 

"V 

"«62i" 

"5.56 

""is 

3 
22 
4 

24 
19| 

18 

3.00 
3.09 
3.00 

6 
6 
12 

4 

2 

59* 
66* 

6.00 
5.00 

18 
21 

cl 
2 
c2 
c3 

49 

% 

56 

7.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 

14 

14 
18 
14 

1 

28 

3.00 

14 

1 
1 
1 

63 
57| 
56 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

21 

21 
21 

1 

17* 

2.50 

14 

2 
1 
1 
..... 

5 
28 
1 

55 

52* 
49J 

C  A  I 

55 

5.75 
7.00 
5.00 

""e.'oo" 

5.00 
5.68 
6.00 

14 
14 
21 

'"21 
14 
12 
18 

4 
2 
1 
1 

62 
67i 
57 
«60i 

6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 

21 
21 
18 
21 

2 

27 

3.00 

12 

10 

27 

3.00 

12 

7 
2 
2 

51 

» 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

21 
21 

21 

2 
c3 
2 

'"2 

1 
3 
1 
16 
1 

59* 
56 

59 

""49*" 
54 
53§ 
56 
52i 
53| 

5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

"'5.'  60 

5.50 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

21 

14 
14 

""is 

12 
21 
21 
21 
14 

1 

28 

3.00 

14 

1 
1 

21 
14 

3.00 
3.00 

14 

7 

2 

57 

6.00 

18 

'"I 

3 

/17i 
21 
24* 

2.43 
3.00 
3.00 

12 
7 

7 

-•y 

3 
1 

49 
56 

7.00 
5.00 

21 
21 

2 

4 

?4 

6.00 
7.75 

2i 
12 

25 

12 

18* 

2.50 
3.94 

6 
3 
5 
10 
5 

45 

56 

% 

48 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

12 
21 
18 
20 
21 

1 

56 

6.00 

21 

2 
4 
1 

24 

21 
14 

3.00 
3.00 
3.50 

12 

7 
7 

"""*' 

7 
6 
6 

48 
48? 
52 
51 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.50 

21 
18 
21 
18 

c3 
02 

% 

5.50 
2.25 

21 
6 

1 
18 
5 
4 
c2 
c3 
3 

48 
51 

52* 
574 
35 

5.00 
14.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 

6 

69 

5H 

11.64 

12 
18 
14 
18 
21 

8 

24 

4.50 

6 

2 
2 
2 
30 
24 
8 

524 
56i 
54 

52JB 

6.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.23 
4.23 
4.00 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

2 

45* 

6.00 

14 

25 

27& 

4.88 

9 

t  Alternating  shifts  equalize  the  hours  per  week  of  the  three-meal  and  two-meal  girls. 

/  Four  work  12  hours  per  week,  three  work  24  hours  per  week,  one  works  18  hours  per  week. 

g  One  girl  works  but  *  hour  per  day. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS   OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN   HOTELS  AND 
BOSTON,  MASS.— Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

wait- 

em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

A  re  intoxicat- 
ing liquors- 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 

wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 

rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
borne 
by 
firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 
week. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

6 
6 

4 
5 
2 
7 
6 
5 
67 
6 
15 
28 
52 
24 
40 
3 
16 
3 
37 
10 
4 
20 
2 
15 
3 
6 
5 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

No... 
No... 
No... 
No 

Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(6) 

8 

None 

Yes 

No 

Good 

No 

None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

Fair  

No 

Good... 
Bad  
Good 

No... 
No... 

No 

6 
6 
6 
6 
...... 

6 

No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No 

Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  («) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes(o) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  a) 
Yes  («) 
Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

j>> 

$0.06 
(b) 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.16 
.16 
.34 
.15 
.40 
.10 
.36 
.45 
.06 
.24 
.06 

None.. 

None.  . 
Part  .  . 
None.. 
None.. 
None.  . 
None.. 
None.  . 
None.. 
None.. 
Part  .  . 
None.. 
Part  .  . 
None.  . 
Part  .  . 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Fair  
Good 

No... 

No 

...do  
do 

No... 
No 

...do  
.do 

Yes.. 
Yes 

27 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
...... 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No 

...do  
.do 

Yes.. 
No 

3 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No 

do 

No 

None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

Bad 

No 

No.. 
No 

Good... 

No... 

do 

No 

No.. 
Yes. 

No... 
Yes.. 

Yes... 
Yes  (a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

.35 
(*) 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No 

...do... 

No... 

.do 

Yes. 

5 

o  Special  dress  in  addition. 


b  Not  reported. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING   WOMEN   AS  WAITRESSES— Continued. 
BOSTON,   MASS.— Concluded. 


Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

number. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 

eluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 

pay. 

1 
3 

1 
1 

45 
48 
58 
45 

$5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

18 
12 
18 

18 

3 
2 

21 
24 

$3.00 
3.00 

12 
12 

""l2 

65 
66 

67 

m 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

1 

58 

$5.00 

18 

6 

24 

3.00 

6 

5 

54 
51 

5.50 
6.00 

18 

18 

8 
6 
15 
c9 
47 
15 
20 
c2 
8 
3 
27 
10 
2 

34* 
52J 
48 
43§ 
56 
39 
42 
54 
41J 
51 
45 
39 
42 

5.00 
5.00 
5.90 
4.00 
5.50 
7.20 
7.20 
6.00 
5.00 
5.33 
5.22 
6.70 
6.50 

18 
21 
12 
21 
21 
18 
12 
18 
21 
15 
18 
18 
18 

59 

19*3 

3.16 

18 

cl9 

53A 

5.00 

21 

5 
9 
20 
cl 
8 

35 

9 

30 

24 

3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 

14 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 

24 

3.00 

12 

2 
20 

24 
26i 

4.00 
4.25 

12 
12 

2 

42 

4.50 

21 

15 

23* 

3.97 

12 

1 
4 
c5 

56 
67J 
63 

5.00 
7.50 
5.00 

21 
18 
21 

2 
2 

56 
56 

5.00 
6.50 

21 

18 

1 

fAll  or  part  serve  at  night. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTELS  AND 
CHICAGO, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open 

Num- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Areintoxicat 
ing  liquors- 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 

.wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 

rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
Dome 

<,by 
firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 
week. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
ft  55-64 
65 
i  66-68 
»  69-71 
J  72-76 

7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

M7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 

11 
4 
32 
5 
198 
52 
38 
30 
77 
79 
44 
12 
52 
3 
25 
15 
2 
40 
12 
14 
2 
40 
4 
3 
8 
26 
6 
6 
8 
3 
3 
10 
4 
4 
16 
9 
6 
53 
9 
24 
4 
4 

6 
7 
10 
8 
15 
5 
6 
38 
2 
9 
40 
302 
283 
15 
12 
90 

No. 

Yes 

No 

All 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No. 

Good  
.do 

Yes.. 
Yes 

2 
2 

2 

No.. 

No.... 

No. 

Yes  (6) 
Yes... 
Yes  (b) 
Yes  (ft) 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 

No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No.  . 

$0.25 

"."46" 
1.25 

Part.  . 
AIL... 
Part.. 
Part.. 

AIL.  . 

No.. 
No.. 

...do  
..do 

No... 
Yes 

No.. 
No. 



Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

...do  
...do  
do 

No... 
No... 
No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes.. 
Yes 

Yes.. 

Yes  (b) 
Yes.  .  . 

No... 

No... 



All.... 
AIL.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 

...do  
..do 

No... 
No 



No 

Yes(b) 
Yes  (») 

Yes  (6) 
Yes  (6) 
Yes... 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes... 

No 

All 

Yes 

do 

No 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 
No. 

.62 

Part.. 
All. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 

...do. 

No.. 

No. 

do 

No 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes.. 

No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes 

"<!' 
:S 

"(•)" 

.30 

AIL... 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

No.. 

...do  
do 

No... 
No 

Part.. 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No 



No.. 
No.. 



Yes... 
Yes  (b) 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 

Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

None  . 
AIL... 
Part  .  . 
Part.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

...do  
(c) 
Good  .... 
...do  
...do... 

No  

No. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



No... 
No  :. 

No... 

No.. 

Yes  (6) 
No 

No... 

AIL... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

..do.  .    . 

No.  . 

No 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

No.. 

Yes  (ft) 
Yes. 

No... 

All... 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

Yes.. 

No. 

Yes 

.20 
(c) 

Part 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

No.. 
No. 

Yes... 
Yes  (&) 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes.   . 

Yes.. 
No    . 

None.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

No... 

All. 

Yes 

No.. 

..do 

Yes 

1 

No.. 
No. 



Yes.. 
Yes 

.49 
.48 

Part.  . 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 

...do  
..do.  . 

No... 
No.  . 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

No. 

No  ... 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do  

No... 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes.. 

.15 

None.. 
All 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No. 

...do  
do 

No... 
No. 



No 

Yes  (b) 
Yes  (b) 
Yes 

No 

No.. 

No... 
Yes 

"."35" 
"(«)"'" 

AIL... 
None. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No... 



No 

No.. 

Yes(&) 
Yes(b) 
Yes(fc) 
Yes. 

No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No. 

AIL... 
Part. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

...do  
..do.  . 

No... 
Yes.. 

••y 
..„. 

..... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

AIL... 
AIL. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

...do  
..do  

No... 
Yes.. 

No.. 

No 

Yes... 

No 

No... 

AIL... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

...do  
...do  

No... 

Yes.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

"Yes." 
Yes.. 

Yes.  .  . 
No.  ... 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes  (6) 
Yes.  .  . 
Yes... 

Yes.. 

'Yes'.'. 

No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

.12 
"."25" 

"."36" 
.30 

Part 

Yes 

No.. 

do 

No. 

None  " 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 
Yes 

...do  
do 

No... 
No.  . 



AIL... 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

No  . 

...do  
.do    . 

No... 
Yes.. 

..... 

No.. 
No.. 



None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do  
.do  

No... 
No... 

No 

No 

No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

(c) 
"(c)' 
(«) 

Part.. 

AIL... 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

...do  
...do  
Bad 

No... 
No... 
No.  . 

....... 

No.. 
No 



Yes... 
Yes 

No... 
Yes 

No 

Yes  (6) 
Yes(b) 
-Yes  (6 
Yes  (b 
Yes  (b 
Yes... 
Yes(&) 

Yes.. 
No 

None.. 
All 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No  . 

Fair  
Good... 

No... 
No... 



Yes. 

No. 

Yes.. 

No... 
No... 
No 

All.... 
AIL... 
All 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 
Yes. 
No 

...do  
...do  
do 

No... 
No... 
No... 



No.. 
No 

No.. 
No 



No... 
Yes.. 

"(•)" 

AIL... 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No. 

...do  
.do.  ... 

No... 

No... 



o  Two  are  all-night  waitresses. 
b  Special  dress  in  addition. 
c  Not  reported. 
d  Work  six  days  per  week. 
*  One  works  all  night. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

number. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  ol 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

0.1 

a4 
5 
aS 

55* 

$9.86 
8.75 
8.00 
7.00 

21 
21 
18 
14 

4 

21 

$3.50 

7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
tt 
39 
40 
41 
42 
II 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
*55-64 
65 
i66-68 
»  69-71 
>  72-76 

12 

45 

$7.25 

18 

15 

27 

4.00 

12 

66 
12 
13 

48 
42 
53£ 

7.00 
5.00 
6.92 

18 
18 
18 

132 
30 
25 
22 
77 
64 
34 
10 
d6 
1 
13 

dg 

26i 
21 
24 
21 

1? 

21 

(?8 
21 
18 
21 

4.50 
3.80 
4.00 
3.90 
1.  37 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

15 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 

"V 

12 
12 
12 

10 

48 

7.00 

18 

8 

57 

7.00 

18 

15 

45 

7.00 

18 

10 
2 
14 

54 
(c) 
58* 

7.00 
7.00 
8.50 

18 
(c) 
21 

32 
2 
12 

39 
40* 
46* 

6.50 
7.50 
7.00 

21 
18 
18 

6 
2 
10 
2 

65 
66* 
58* 
51 

8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 

18 
21 
18 
18 

30 
10 

21 
21* 

3.90 
4.00 

12 
12 

14 

54» 

7.57 

14 

2 

68* 

7.00 

21 

24 
4 

41* 
56 

6.50 
6.00 

18 
21 

16 

17 

3.75 

12 

3 
8 
26 
«5 
6 
2 
1 
2 
4 

66* 
51 

78 
641 

57J 
66* 

8.66 
8.00 
7.00 
8.60 
9.00 
7.00 
7.00 
9.00 
7.00 

31 
18 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
18 

1 

18 

4.00 

12 

•     6 

18 

3.90 

6 

2 

57| 

7.00 

18 

1 

6 

21 
•18 

6.00 
4.00 

14 
12 

4 

42 

7.00 

17 

2 

9 
6 
2 
/15 
6 
?3 
1 
«4 
3 
6 
2 
4 
4 

60 
.       67* 
61  f 
67* 
5H 
62 
84 
73* 
11\ 
57 
58* 
80* 
70 
56J 

7.00 
7.77 
8.00 
7.00 
8.47 
8.00 
9.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.83 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 

18 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 

2 

dl 

15 

18 

3.50 
3.90 

12 
6 

3 

4 
18 

is* 

39 

7.00 
3.00 
6.50 

21 
12 
21 

d20 
d3 
dlO 
(22 

18 
18 
18 
18 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 

12 
6 
12 
.      6 

"e" 

11 
1 

49£ 
52* 

7.57 
7.00 

21 

14 

4 

18 

2.50 

2 
6 
3 
13 
2 
1 
22 

56 
31* 
42 
51 
52* 
49 
57 

6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
6.00 
8.00 
7.00 

21 
21 
21 
21 
14 
14 
18 

d3 

18 

4.00 

12 

1 
2 

21 
24* 

4.00 
4.00 

14 

7 

3 

5 

1 

8.00 
8.20 

21 
21 

16 

24 

4.00 

12 

2 
3 

10 

66 
60 
55* 

7.00 
7.00 
6.50 

21 
18 
18 

6 

21 

4.00 

12 

30 
126 
228 
5 

21 
18 

11* 

4.00 
3.00 
4.02 
3.90 

12 
6 
12 

12 

176 
55 
2 
4 
5 

45 
48 
36 
42 
28* 

5.50 
6.73 
6.00 
7.00 
5.00 

& 
18 
18 
18 
12 

8 
8 
30 

8» 

63 

8.00 
7.00 
8.20 

21 
18 
20 

55 

18 

4.00 

12 

/  All  or  part  serve  at  night. 

g  Work  all  night. 

A  Ten  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 

i  Three  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 

i  Five  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS   OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTELS  AND 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND   ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Are  intoxicat- 
ing liquors- 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 

wait- 
resses 
e.atin 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 

rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expen 
waitn 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

ses  to 
sses. 

Per 
week. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
oorne 
by 
firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

...... 

8 
8 
6 
14 
15 
4 
17 
16 
13 
20 
3 
15 
17 
20 
10 
11 
16 
4 
17 
32 
15 
24 
17 
4 
17 
14 

No 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Part  .  . 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

Fair... 

No    . 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

No... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

do 

No 

Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Good  
Excellent 
Fair  
...do  
Good  
do.   .   . 

No... 
No 

Yes  . 

Yes 

No.. 
No 



No.... 

No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No 

3 
4 

6 
6 

..... 

No.. 
No 



Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

(°) 
(a) 
(a) 

(»> 

Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 

No.. 

No 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

...do  
...do  
Fair 

No 

No""" 

No 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

0 

: 
: 

(a 
(a 
(a 

Part  .  . 
Part 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
Yes 

Good  .... 
do 

No... 
Yes 

""e 

No.. 
No 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Part(c) 
Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

Excellent 
Good  
...do  
do 

No... 

No.. 
No 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No 

2 

3 

6 
6 

& 

(a) 

Yes  (d) 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

None.  . 
Part(c) 
None.. 
All 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Excellent 
...do  
Fair  
Excellent 
Fair  
Good  
...do  
.do  

No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes,. 
No... 
No 

4 

""2 
2 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 



Yes  (d) 
Yes... 
Yes  (d) 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No 

6 

Yes.. 

(a) 
(a) 

Part  .  . 
None.. 

""e 

6 
6 

No.. 
No 

Yes(d) 
No 

Yes.. 

No.. 
No 



Yes... 
Yes(d) 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

w 

(°) 

Part  .  . 
Part  .  . 

do 

No 

a  Not  reported. 

b  All  or  part  serve  at  night. 

f  Girls  have  the  use  of  laundry  in  restaurant. 
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Num- 
ber. 

Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

lumber. 

Aver 

age 
weekly 
lours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

dum- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
lours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

dum- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

1 
1 
3 
6 
63 
64 

SJ 
S? 

® 

$6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
5.50 
6.33 
7.50 

21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 

7 
6 
3 
4 
9 

45 

44* 

1 
M| 

$5.00 
5.42 
5.50 
4.75 
5.86 

14 
14 
14 
12 
14 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

1 

18 

$3.00 

6 

4 

a 

18 

18 

3.00 
4.00 

6 
6 

12 
4 
13 
20 

40* 
42 
43 
46i 

5.00 
4.50 
5.30 
5.00 

18 
18 
16 
21 

5 

4 

24 
19* 

3.00 
4.50 

6 
12 

8 

57 

6.00 

18 

3 

1 
613 
8 
610 
611 
16 
3 
17 
626 
4 
612 
613 

65 

58* 

I1J 

» 

(16 
56 
47 
68* 
54 
62| 
68i 

5.00 
6.00 
7.62 
6.50 
7.10 
7.27 
5.77 
«4.40 
5.30 
8.37 
6.50 
7.17 
8.62 

21 
20 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
11 
21 
21 
12 
21 
21 

14 
4 
12 

?4 

36 

5.25 
5.00 
4.50 

21 
21 
18 

1 

54 

6.00 

6 

6 
6 
12 
4 

57 
33 
42 
54* 

5.50 
4.50 
5.00 
7.33 

14 
12 
14 
21 

""5 

""is  ' 

3.00 

6 

/4 
17 
4 

/22 
24 
15 

3.88 
2.54 
2.50 

11 
6 

6 

5 

58 

5.50 

18 

5 

37i 

3.72 

12 

d  Special  dress  in  addition. 

e  One  receives  lodging  additional. 

/  One  girl  works  but  1J  hours  pejr  day. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTELS  AND 
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Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Are  intoxicat- 
ing liquors- 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 
wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 

rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 

wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
borne 

«by 

firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 

week. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
i  49-58 
*  59-60 
/  61-63 
m  64-102 

6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 

12 
22 
6 
7 
26 
30 
14 
3 
19 
55 
9 
6 
24 
6 
5 
20 
3 
12 
7 
9 
7 
14 
7 
3 
4 
4 
8 
2 
3 
4 
30 
17 
8 
6 
11 
4 
9 
30 
10 
7 
40 
15 
4 
17 
7 
21 
17 
6 
108 
35 
47 
616 

No 

Yes  (o) 
Yes... 
No  .. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

$0.60 
.75 

None.  . 
None.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Good  
...do  

No... 
No. 



Yes. 
No 

No... 

Yes 

No 

Bad 

No 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No.. 
No 

Yes... 

Yes 

Yes.. 

No   -v 

.20 

None.. 
All 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

...do  

No... 

No 

Good 

No 

Yes. 

No 

All 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

Yes... 

No 

AIL.  . 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

...do  
Bad 

No.  .  . 
No 

No 

No.... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

Good.  . 

No. 

------- 

Yes  (a) 
Yes  («) 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No.   . 

(<*) 

(d 

w 

None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
All.... 
None 

do 

No 

...do... 

No. 

do 

No 

Yes. 
No 

Excellent 
Good 

Yes.. 
No 

24 

No.. 
No.. 
No 



Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
No  

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

.30 

(d) 
.60 

None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

No... 

No.. 
No.. 

...do  
...do.... 

Yes.. 
No 

12 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 



Yes  (a) 

Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

.75 
.60 

None 

Yes 

Yes. 

do 

No 

None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

...do  
do 

No... 
No 



No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

.50 
.55 
1.20 
.75 

Too" 

.65 
.32 
.65 
.75 
.50 
.21 
.54 
1.00 

None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

...do  
do 

Yes.. 
No 

1 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

None.. 
None.. 
All.... 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No 

...do  
...do  
...do  
.do 

No...  
Yes..         1 
No... 
No... 

No 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 
No 

Yes... 
Yes. 

No... 
Yes 

No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

...do  
...do  
do 

No... 
No  
No 

No 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

Yes;.' 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

...do.. 

No  

do 

Yes. 

7 

None 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

do 

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No 



Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

do 

No 

None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No 



No.. 
No 



Yes  (o) 
Yes  a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

.45 
.30 
.35 
.20 

Part.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

...do  
.do 

No... 

No.. 



No.. 

No 



None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

...do  
.do 

No... 
No  .. 



No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

do 

No 

No... 

Yes(o)    Yes.. 
Yes  (a);  Yes.. 
Yes.        Yes 

.45 
.50 
.30 
.20 
.75 
.75 
.25 
.60 
.45 
.60 
.60 
.75 

None  . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

.do 

No... 

None.  . 
None.  . 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
Part.. 
None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

...do  
.do  . 

No... 
No.   . 



No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

...do  
.do     . 

No.  .  . 
No... 



No 

Yes  (o) 
Yes. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

No.. 

...do.... 
...do  
...do  
...do  
do 

No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes 

'"5 
"<«f 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 



Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

None.. 
None.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

...do  
...do  

No... 
No... 

No.. 

a  Special  dress  in  addition. 

b  Alternating  shifts  equalize  the  working  hours  of  the  three-meal  and  the  two-meal  girls. 

c  Alternating  shifts  equalize  the  working  hours  of  the  two-meal  and  the  one-meal  girls. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  All  or  part  serve  at  night. 

/  Firm  furnishes  the  aprons. 

g  One  works  39  hours  per  week  and  two  work  42  hours. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estab- 
lisli- 
iiicni 
number. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver-' 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 

eluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
lours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
weekly 
rate  of 

eluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
rate  of 
pav,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

7 
9 

42 
»62f 

$6.72 
6.00 

12 
21 

5 

24 

$4.32 

6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
ti 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

a 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
i  49-58 
*  59-60 
1  61-63 
m  64-10-J 

13 

62.08 

$6.00 

21 

6 
5 
24 
26 
14 

I 

5 

12 
30 
24 
24 
24 
30 
c27 
24 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

12 
12 
6 
6 
6 
12 
12 
12 

2 
2 
4 

48 
45 
45 

6.50 
4.50 
4.50 

12 

12 
18 

10 
50 
4 
4 
•8 
6 
4 
2 

c27 
Ml 

S3 

491 
45* 
43J 
42 

4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.25 
5.00 

18 
12 
20 
21 
14 
13 
12 
21 

5 

68J 

7.50 

20 

2 

24* 

3.00 

14 

«16  ;          79 

3.69 

21 

1 

30 

5.00 

12 

«18             63 
3             70 

8.67 
7.00 

21 
21 

4 

7 
6 

571 

9. 

5.00 
5.14 
5.00 

21 
18 
18 

8 

35 

3.00 

14 

3 
2 

24 
24J 

3.50 
3.00 

6 
14 

«5 
7 
4 
«3 
4 
4 
8 
1 
2 
4 
•  7 
17 

65£ 
751 
6H 
77 
54 
69i 
36f 
63 
60i 
69 
54 
61* 

6.00 
7.00 
5.50 
6.33 
6.00 
6.00 
5.08 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.08 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 

7 
3 

42 
37 

4.00 
4.00 

14 
21 

1 
1 

63 
60J 

6.50 
6.00 

21 
21 

23 

272 

4.61 

12 

r3 

6 
/»3 
2 
2 
10 
3 
1 
25 
9 

041 
51f 
h  43 
47 
42 
483 
42 
36 

si 

7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.40 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.44 

16 
18 
18 
12 
21 
18 
18 
12 
14 
18 

5 

27 

5.00 

18 

8 
2 
2 
20 
7 
6 
15 
6 
4 
2 
4 
9 
10 
1 
43 
(«) 

27 
32 
21 
27 
30 
29 
18 
27 
27 
30 
30 
27 
30 
28 
30 

co 

4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4,00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.75 
4.75 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
CO 

12 
12 
7 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
6 
12 
12 
12 
CO 

5 

63 

6.00 

21 

»15 
3 

12 

7 

i50 
49 
43J 
42 

5.53$ 
6.83 
6.50 
5.00 

15 
18 
18 
18 

«5 

63 

9.50 

21 

65 

"i 

241 

39$ 

S 

*& 

7.00 

w 

5.00 
7.28 

18 

% 

12 

w 

W 

(d) 

(d) 

57 

60 

10.00 

18 

318 

30 

5.00 

12 

h  One  works  51  hours  per  week  and  two  work  39  hours. 
»  Six  work  54  hours  per  week,  one  works  66  hours,  and  eight  work  4.-)  hours. 
j  Ten  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
*  Two  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
I  Three  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
m  Thirty-nine  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS   OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN   HOTELS   AND 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Are  intoxicat- 
ing liquors- 

Special  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 

wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 
rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
borne 
by 
firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 
week. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
e  12-23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

6 
6 
7 
7 
G 
0 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

3 
5 
1 
3 
20 
35 
2 
6 
7 
12 
38 
109 
20 
7 
7 
38 
3 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.... 

No... 
Yes.. 

"Yes! 

"(a)' 

m"25' 
.25 
(a) 

"None.! 
Part.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

Bad  
...do  
Good... 

...do  
do. 

No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes 

"(«")" 

No.. 
No.. 



No.... 

Yes  (&) 
Yes  (6) 
Yes... 
No. 

"Yes!." 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

No 

Part.  . 
None.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

...do  
Fair... 

No... 
Yes. 

No.. 
No. 

Yes 

Yes 

Good 

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes  (6) 

Yes(b) 
Yes(b) 
Yes  (b) 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

(•) 

.36 
.51 
.66 
.06 
.36 
.26 
.25 

Part.  . 
None.  . 

No.. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes 

...do  
do... 

No... 
No 

None.. 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No 

...do  
do  

No... 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 



Part.  . 
None.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

...do... 
do  

No... 
No. 



No.. 
No.. 



None 

Yes 

Yes 

do 

No 

Part.  . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

...do... 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No 

do  . 

No 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Special  dress  in  addition. 

c  Alternating  shifts  equalize  the  hours  of  the  three-meal  and  ihe  two-meal  girls. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING   WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES— Continued. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

Orir-mt'ijl  girls. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Estab- 
lish 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

weekly 
rate  of 
pay.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
lours  of 
labor. 

weekly 
rate  of 
pay.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
\\-tvkly 
hours  of 
labor. 

age 
weekly 
rate  of 
l>;iv.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

ment 
number. 

1 
1 

66 
63 

87.00 
7.00 

18 
18 

2 

21 

$3.50 

12 

1 
2 

4 

27 

$4.00 

12 

1 

80i 

4.50 

21 

3 

3 

75 

5.50 

21 

4 

17 

60 

6.00 

18 

3 

30 

3.50 

12 

5 

35 

584 

5  00 

18 

3 

2 

58i 

7.00 

20 

7 

2 

69 

5.50 

18 

3 

48 

4.50 

18 

1 

24 

3.50 

6 

8 

3 

c512 

6.00 

18 

4 

c51f 

6.00 

18 

9 

4 

58 

5.77 

21 

8 

58 

5.77 

21 

10 

'18 

45 

<*6.37 

18 

11 

49 

60 

10.00 

18 

29 

48 

7.70 

18 

31 

30 

5.00 

12 

t  12-23 

20 

39 

3.00 

18 

24 

7 

42 

6.00 

18 

25 

3 

48 

8.00 

18 

4 

28} 

4.63 

12 

26 

26 

464 

6  00 

12 

12 

194 

2.88 

6 

27 

3 

48* 

4.83 

12 

28 

d  Twenty-four  receive  $6  and  14  receive  $7  a  week. 
«  Twelve  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 
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TABLE  V.— CONDITIONS   OF  EMPLOYMENT   IN  HOTELS  AND 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

Days 
kept 
open. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
wait- 
resses 
em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

^ifquJ^-      SP^1  restaurant  aprons. 

Do 

wait- 
resses 
eat  in 
regu- 
lar 
res- 
tau- 
rant? 

Are 
rest 
rooms 
pro- 
vid- 
ed? 

Grade  of 
toilet 
facilities. 

At  night. 

Sold? 

Served 
by 
wait- 
resses? 

Any  re- 
quired? 

Expenses  to 
waitresses. 

Propor- 
tion 
of  ex- 
penses 
borne 

«by 
firm. 

Are 
res- 
tau- 
rants 
open? 

Wait- 
resses 
serv- 
ing? 

Any 
en- 
tailed? 

Per 
week. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

20 
15 
19 
21 
10 
23 
5 
8 
5 
5 
3 
2 
54 
10 
4 
38 
3 
30 
24 
54 
1 
15 
26 
28 
35 
7 
4 
3 
7 
2 
1 
30 
5 
7 
18 
13 
43 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 

to."  16' 

AIL... 
(6) 
All.... 
AIL... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

3£: 

Yes. 

Good  
do  

No... 
No 

...do... 
do  

No... 
No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

All 

Yes 

Yes 

do 

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
No 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

N05 
.26 
.41 
.40 

None.. 
None.  . 
None.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

...do... 

No. 

No. 

Bad 

No 

No.. 

No.. 

...do... 
Fair... 

No... 
Yes 

2 

Yes 

No 

Bad 

No 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

.06 
.06 
.09 

Yes... 

Yes. 

No.. 

Fair... 

No. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

Yes.. 

Yes... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Good... 

No. 

All 

No 

Yes. 

do 

No 

No.. 
No 

Yes... 
Yes  (a) 

Yes.. 
No. 

.41 

None.. 
AIL 

Yes. 
No. 

No.. 
No. 

(A) 
Excellent 
Good... 
do... 

No... 
No 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

"NO!;; 

Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 
Yes 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes 

.25 
1.00 
.06 
.16 
.56 
.56 
(A) 

None.. 
None.. 
None 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 

No... 
No. 

No 

Bad 

No 

Part.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No 

Good  
do 

No.  !  . 
No 

No. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

None., 
(n) 
AIL... 
All 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

do  

No. 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

Yes  (<0 
Yes  (a) 
Yes  (a) 

Yes.. 
No... 
No 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

Excellent 
Good  
do 

Yes.. 
No... 
No 

4 

No.. 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

1.00 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.30 
.50 
.80 
.06 
.06 

None.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

No... 

No.. 
No.. 

In 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

None 

Yes 

No 

do 

No 

None.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

No... 

No 

Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes  (a) 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

None.. 

Yes 

No 

do  

No. 

No.. 

No 



None  . 
None 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 
No 

Fair  .... 
do 

No... 
No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



None.. 
None 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

Good 

No 

Fair  
Good 

No.  
No 

All... 

Yes. 

No.. 

...do... 

No... 

No.. 
No.. 



Yes  (a) 
Yes... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

(*) 

.30 

None.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

do 

No 

No.. 

...do  

No 

a  Special  dress  in  addition. 

b  Aprons  and  collars  purchased  by  the  waitresses;  laundering  done  at  expense  of  the  employer, 
c  Firm  supplies  aprons  and  launders  them;  girls  launder  dresses. 
d  Twelve  work  27£  hours  and  11  work  12  hours. 
e  All  or  part  serve  at  night. 
/  One  works  63  hours  and  one  works  48  hours. 

g  Rotating  shifts  working  59£,  49,  and  56  hours,  successively,  equalize  the  average  hours  of  actual  labor 
per  week  for  all  the  waitresses. 

*  Not  reported. 

i  One  gets  $8,  one  $7,  and  one  $5. 

j  Twenty-four  work  two  hours  overtime  Saturday  nights,  getting  50  cent*  additional  and  supper. 

*  One  works  54  hours  and  the  other  60  hours. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES— Concluded. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Num- 
ber. 

Three-meal  girls. 

Two-meal  girls. 

One-meal  girls. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
number. 

AA'er- 

age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

A  ver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

A  ver- 
Aver-        age 
age      week  IT 
weekly  i  rate  of 
hours  of  pay.  in- 
labor,    eluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Aver- 
weekly 
rate  of 
pay,  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 
in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

20 
5 
10 
12 

<*23 
3 
4 

24 
21 
24 
24 
18 
d20& 
24 
21 

$3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.40 
4.00 
4.00 

12 
13 

C> 
12 
12 
6 
14 
14 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

10 
9 
9 
6 

50i 
49 

48 
36 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

18 
18 
18 
18 

2 

77 

$6.50 

20 

4 

66* 

7.00 

21 

«5 

70 

6.00 

21 

1 
1 

54 

48 

5.50 
6.00 

21 

18 

4 

18 

3.50 

6 

n 

2 
18 
4 
3 
10 
*2 
10 
4 
10 
1 

/55.V 
70" 
<754| 

87f 
.54 
*57 
Z77 
55i 
49 
73* 

6.50 
7.00 
8.07 
6.00 
*6.67 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
18 
21 
6 
18 
20 

36 
6 

<754| 
63 

6.95 
6.00 

21 
21 

1 

;28 
1 
10 
n»20 
44 

28 
21 
18 
18 
w»19* 
21 

5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.13 
4.00 

7 
12 
6 
14 
6 
6 

10 

HI 

7.00 

21 

5 

8 
P18 

45 
56 
P50& 

6.40 
7.00 
7.70 

18 
21 

21 

10 
8 
10 
35 

1 
1 

24 
24* 
18 
18 
21 
24* 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 

12 
14 

6 
12 

7 
7 

«10 

o55f 

7.00 

21 

96 
2 

2 

968J 

w 

6.00 
5.75 
6.00 

21 
21 
21 

1 
1 

59* 
63 

5.75 
4.00 

14 
21 

7 

24 

3.64 

6 

2 
1 

78f 
68J 

5.00 
5.00 

21 
21 

4 
1 
2 

54 
*54 
51 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

12 
12 
18 

26 
3 
5 
18 
•8 
43 

11* 

27 
24 
«19i 
20 

4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.00 

12 
12 
6 
12 
6 
12 

1 

<54 

6.00 

18 

4 

45 

8.50 

21 

1 

51 

7.00 

21 



i  Two  shifts,  alternating  daily  and  working  94*  and  59*  hours,  equalize  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  for 
the  three-meal  and  the  two-meal  girls. 

m  Fifteen  work  18  hours  per  week;  five  work  24  hours  per  week. 

n  Firm  furnishes  and  washes  the  aprons. 

o  In  shifts  of  three,  one,  and  six  waitresses,  working  51*,  52},  and  58*  hours,  respectively. 

P  Four  work  46&  hours  per  week;  14  work  51T52  hours  per  week. 

7  Three  work  71J  hours;  three  work  64f  hours. 

••Restaurant  sends  out  for  liquors  when  desired  and  waitresses  serve  them. 

*  Firm  furnishes  and  washes  aprons,  collars,  and  side  towels. 

t  Alternating  shifts  of  66  hours  and  42  hours  each  equalize  the  working  hours  of  the  three-meal  and  the 
two-meal  girls. 

«  One  works  16*  hours  and  seven  work  19*  hours. 
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WAGE-EARNING   WOMEN    IN    STORES   AND   FACTORIES. 


TABLE  VI.— AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 

age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 

weekly 
contri- 
bution 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 

weekly 
contri- 
bution 

ings. 

to 

ings. 

to 

ings. 

to 

family. 

family. 

family. 

22 

(a) 

$3.00 

$3.00 

17 

1 

$4.50 

$4.50 

28 

9 

$6.00 

$2.00 

26 

4 

3.00 

3.00 

17 

1 

4.50 

4.50 

22 

5 

6.00 

1.00 

30 

4 

3.00 

3.00 

38 

4 

5.00 

5.00 

28 

8 

6.00 

(a) 

14 

A 

3.00 

3.00 

26 

A 

5.00 

5.00 

32 

JL 

6.00 

6.00 

50 

& 

3.00 

3.00 

25 

7 

5.00 

5.00 

21 

2 

7.00 

16 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

38 

20 

5.00 

24 

53 

7.00 

3.66 

19 

Hk 

3.50 

2.00 

30 

13 

5.00 

5.00 

28 

10* 

7.00 

7.00 

30 

12 

3.50 

3.50 

40 

10  v 

5.00 

2.00 

20 

4 

8.00 

25 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

30 

2 

5.50 

2.25 

21 

10.00 

2.00 

00 

01 

A  no 

34 

5  50 

3  00 

20 

18 

3^ 

4.  UU 

4.00 

"~4.~  66 

30 

13 

5.  75 

5!  75 

626.6 

c4.9 

65.02 

c3.20 

35 

2 

4.00 

2.00 

20 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

a  Not  reported. 

t>  Average;  based  on  33,  number  reported. 

c  Average;  based  on  32,  number  reported. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 
(*) 

Is 
sitting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yts. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Car 

fare. 

Shelter, 
food  (a), 
etc. 

American  
Do 

33 
20 
36 
32 
28 
21 
42 
25 
28 
30 
35 

30 
38 
40 
41 
25 
30 
29 

23 
27 
25 
32 
50 
27 
25 
24 

7 
10 
7 
7 
9 
10 
8 
4 
5 
5 
10 

5 

('\ 

7 
4 
13 
(«) 

8 
9 
7 
5 
9 
7 
9 
9 

2 

!A 
13 
&& 

? 

«A 
"A 

ISA 
22 

IS 

9 
3 

8 
10 
7A 
8A 

18 

m 

m 

24 
24 
60 
24 
24 
24 
60 
24 

26$ 
59i 
24 
21 
59 
37§ 
59 

32 
56i 
45 

1* 
ff 

48 

c$2.21 
2.78 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.16 
3.29 
3.50 
d3.50 

3.50 
3.61 
3.69 
/4.00 
4.04 
4.13 
4.23 

4.41 
d4.41 
4.50 
d4.60 
4.80 
4.84 
<*4.96 
5.00 

$0.72 
.30 
.30 

c$3.50 
2.25 
3.47 
1.23 

Good... 

"$3.42" 

...do  
.do  

Do 

Do  

Do 

Excellent  . 
Good  
Fair 

1.75 

Irish 

1  60 

American  
Do 

2.90 

Good  
...do  
.do  

2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
4.00 

3.05 



Canadian 

.60 

Irish 

Fair... 
Good  

...do  
do  

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Irish 

American 

Do 

""i.'20 

3.46 
/2.99 
1.65 
2.75 
1  75 

's.  66 

Excellent. 
Good  
...do  
...do  
do 

English  

American  
Do  
English     Cana- 
dian. 
Irish  
Do 

.10 

.75 
4.60 
2.75 
3.50 
2.75 

do.... 

2.31 

...do  
.do  

American  
Do 

1.50 

do 

Do 

.do  

Do 

.60 

3.50 
5.00 
1.75 

"'5.(J6 

Excellent. 
Good  
...do.... 

Irish 

American  .  .  . 

oSuch  as  is  not  included  with  wages  at  place  of  employment. 

6  B  ad = Insanitary.    Fair=Just  sanitary.    Good= Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent="  Good,"with  attractive  surroundings. 
c  Has  supplemental  earnings. 
d  Supplemented  by  tips. 
e  Not  reported. 
/Has  tips  and  supplemental  earnings. 
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TABLE  VI — AGE,   EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT— Concluded. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
1     of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

Is 
sitting 
room 

rfiedt 

Car 
fare. 

Shelter 
food, 
etc. 

American  
Do 

24 
28 
23 
18 
18 
20 

24 
23 
30 
29 
27 
32 
33 
21 
21 
28 
25 
22 
31 

23 
25 
35 
20 

37 
24 
30 
23 

18 
26 
21 

29 
36 

33 
23 

32 
29 

7 
13 
7 
5 
7 
10 

7 
8 
5 
7 
6 
7 
5 
5 
9 
3 
7 
7 
8 

11 
8 
9 

8 

10 
6 
7 
3 

3 

7 
9 

9 
10 

9 
9 

10 
10 

2fV 

!'• 

i 

5 

i 

16 
16 
3 
1  * 

3 

10A 

2 

P 

16 
6 

P 

2 
8 
3 

22A 

•& 

7 
11 

48 
66* 
52J 
68 
57 
45 

56 
45 
59J 
36 
52 
51 
43 
68 
58 
51 
54 
60 
53 

3 

42 
58 

56 
42 
55* 
53 

53 

3 

56 
60 

63 
59i 

5? 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.30 
5.50 
5.65 
o5.69 
o5.77 
5.82 
o5.85 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.17 
6.27 
6.36 
6.50 

6.73 
6.86 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.14 

8.00 
8.00 

8.07 
8.17 

8.84 
9.23 

$1.23 

Excellent  . 
Fair  
...do  
Bad  
Fair  
Good  

Fair... 

Yes. 
No, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 

"$6.'6o" 

3.00 
2.20 
2.05 
2.80 
2.00 

3.25 
3.24 
2.85 
3.84 
3.00 
4.00 
4.75 
2.75 



Canadian  

Irish 

American  

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Do  

.60 

American 

"$i."56" 

2.00 
3.00 

Good  
.do  

Do  
Do 

"".to 

.60 
.30 

...do  
Fair  
Good 

Do  
Canadian  

Irish  
English  

5.00 

...do.... 

do 

Canadian  

".'46" 
.60 
.60 
.70 

3.75 
4.75 
3.75 
4.60 
2.50 

2.88 
2.88 

...do  
do 

Swedish 

English  



...do  
do 

American 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Do... 



...do  
Fair.. 

Do  
Irish  

do 

3.00 
3.00 

5.55 
3.69 
2.65 
2.50 

2.50 

Good... 
...do  

do 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
American  

""."« 

Irish 

.80 

do 

American  

Fair 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Do  
Irish  

.50 

...do  
do 

.40 

3.30 
2.40 

.80 

Good  
do 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Italian  

2.00 

do..  . 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
American  
English     Cana- 
dian. 
English  
English     Cana- 
dian. 

Average.  .  . 

3.18 

Excellent  . 

...do.... 
Good  

Excellent  . 
Good  

.50 
.60 

1.50 
2.40 

2.00 
4.75 

1.50 
3.00 

&28 

c7.5 

66.2 

647 

65.29 

<*.55 

«2.90 

/2.73 

a  Supplemented  by  tips. 

6  Based  on  62,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  60,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  20,  number  paying  car  fare. 


Number  reported,  62. 


t  Based  on  61,  number  paying  for  shelter,  etc.    Number  reported,  62. 
/  Based  on  14,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  62. 
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TABLE  VI — AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Irish    .                          

35 

6 

a$3  00 

$6  50 

American  

33 

2 

3  50 

3  50 

German 

42 

5 

3  90 

3  90 

Norwegian 

21 

3 

3  90 

German  .                   .  . 

25 

3 

4  00 

American 

30 

16 

a  4  50 

9  00 

Do 

25 

2 

06  00 

6  50 

Do  

16 

JL 

6  00 

6  00 

French  .... 

32 

5 

7  00 

7  00 

American 

22 

7  00 

7  00 

Irish                 .  .                   . 

25 

i 

7  00 

7  00 

Austrian 

18 

f 

07  50 

7  90 

Irish  

22 

8  00 

American 

24 

7 

8  00 

2  00 

Do  

18 

H 

8.00 

8  00 

Do 

18 

2* 

a9  00 

9  go 

Average.  . 

b25.  4 

&3  9 

66  02 

b  5  24 

Supplemented  by  tips. 
Based  on  16,  number  reported. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of  labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 
(") 

Is  sit- 
ting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food  (a), 
etc. 

American  .  .  . 

32 
27 
25 
26 
23 
20 
24 
22 
20 
25 
20 
22 
19 
23 
18 
30 
36 
(d) 
23 
23 
25 
25 
28 
22 
19 

6 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 

6 
2 

(d) 

5 

5 
8 
(d) 

1 
1 

4 
15 

cl8 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
77 
72 
50 
54 
77 
57 
72 
72 
75 
77 

(d) 
36 
•       77 
67 

72 
72 
70 

$3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
«5.00 
«5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
«5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
«5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.19 
«5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.77 
5.77 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

:  333' 

$2.57 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 
.51 
1.15 

'  '  '('d')"  "  ' 
(d) 
(d) 

Good  

Si 

Bad'!'..... 
Good 

Yes. 

(d) 

(d) 
(d) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(d) 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1? 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

No8' 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Do    . 

Irish 

American  .  .1  

Polish 

German  
Croatian 

.83 
3.54 
.51 
3.19 
.57 
.57 
.46 
.51 
2.00 
(d) 
2.22 

$0.50 

do 

Galician  

"io.'eo" 

do  

Polish 

.38 

Bad 

Galician  

Fair  ..  .. 

Do 

'  "  Yd")"  '  ' 
(d) 

Bad... 
...do  
Fair 

Do  

.60 
.60 

Lithuanian  
Polish 

2 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
14 
(d) 

Bad  

(d) 
(d) 
Good 

Irish 

(d) 
(d) 

.60 

.60 

Do  
American  
Polish 

.57 
.34 

.70 

Bad  

do    .. 

Do  

\merican 

11 

8 
9 
5 

(d) 

2.00 
1.04 
1.38 

(d) 
1.15 

Good... 
do 

Scotch  

Swedish  . 

Polish  

-.-GO' 

.46 
1.15 
.69 

"  "  YdY  "  ' 

Fair  
Good  
Fair..., 

German  
Polish... 

o  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employment. 

&  Bad=  Insanitary.  Fair=Just  sanitary.  Good = Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).  Excellent="  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

c  One-half  time. 

d  Not  reported. 

«  This  amount,  which  represents  the  wage  rate  and  not  the  average  weekly  earnings,  is  not  used  in 
computing  the  average  for  the  total. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concluded. 


Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

Is 

sitting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Car 
fare. 

Shelter, 
food, 
etc. 

German  

24 
25 
19 
30 
37 
24 
22 
22 
25 
24 
26 
23 
30 
40 
26 
30 
28 
24 
26 
35 
25 
22 
27 
30 
24 
26 
28 
20 
18 
35 
20 
26 
28 
28 
21 
(a) 
22 
20 
27 
25 
25 
45 
30 

6 

(a) 

(°>5 

c>7 

7 

(°>5 
7 
9 
6 
5 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
5 
10 
(a) 
(•) 

8 
(a) 
9i 
(a) 
(«) 
10 
8 
8 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
5 
(a) 
8 

(a) 

2* 
(a) 
(°) 

(0>5 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
3i 
(a) 
8 

,!* 

<°> 

13 
(a) 
10 
5 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

> 

(a) 
(a) 

W3 
2 
5 
5 
4 
(a) 
2 

72 
36 
63 
48 
48 

3 

W65 

48 
66 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

£! 

(a) 
(a) 
66 
66 
70 
66 
(a) 

W« 

» 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

H 

(a) 

ill 

48 
60 
811 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
66.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.13 
6.13 
6.61 
6.74 
6.92 
C7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.70 
cS.OO 
8-00 
8.00 
C8.00 
cS.OO 
cS.OO 
C8.00 
cS.OO 
C8.00 
cS.OO 
cS.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
clO.OO 
12.00 

SO.  60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
(a) 

$1.  15 
2.22 
1.83 
2.36 
67.10 
.92 
.92 
2.50 
1.15 
.92 
.92 

Good... 
do 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

*2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

vS 

No. 

(«) 

Y£! 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Y£ 

No. 
Yes. 

American  

Polish  

Bad 

German. 

(a) 

Good 

English  

Fair   . 

Norwegian  
Do 

$2.75 
2.75 
(a) 
(a) 

Good... 

"  "  '(a)  '  ' 

do 

Not  reported.... 
Irish 

J£ 

Do... 

.GO 

do  .. 

Do  

Excellent, 
do 

Do 

92 

American.  .. 

3.30 
1.65 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.53 
2.34 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
5.00 
.69 
4.96 
2.50 
2.50 
6.45 
1.85 
1.15 
3.00 
1.96 
1.96 
3.92 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.00 
3.30 
1.65 
2.00 

Good  .. 

Do 

.60 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a) 
(a) 

3.50 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
2.00 

"  "  "(o  )"  "  ' 
(a) 

Fair 

English  

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Fair  

German 

English 

American  
Dutch 

Polish  

Irish 

Good  
(a) 

<*$ 

Do  
American  
Do 

(a) 
(a) 

Irish 

"."36" 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

"".'eo" 

(a) 
(«) 
(°) 
(°) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

Weo 

.60 
.60 

do 

Polish 

Fair... 

American 

do  .  . 

Do 



Good  
...do  

Do 

Scotch 

Fair 

German 

Good  
...do  

Do 

Do 

(a) 
(a) 
(°) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Good 

American 

Polish  

Not  reported  
American  .  .  . 

Do 

Do 

Irish  

Polish  

Fair  
Good  

Irish 

Average... 

d25.6 

<6.3 

/4.9 

063.  4 

A  6.  39 

*.59 

/2.04 

M.56 

a  Not  reported. 
6  Has  supplemental  earnings. 

c  This  amount,  which  represents  tho  wage  rate  and  not  the  average  weekly  earnings, 
computing  the  average  for  the  total. 
d  Based  on  66,  nuniber  reported. 
«  Based  on  33,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  35,  number  reported. 
a  Based  on  44,  number  reported. 

*  Based  on  52,  number  reported . 

i  Based  on  21,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  45, 
/  Based  on  68,  number  reported. 

*  Based  on  9,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  42. 


not  used  in 
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TABLE   VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 


MINNEAPOLIS  AND   ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 

age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 

age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 

weekly 
contri- 
bution 

ings. 

to 

ings. 

to 

ings. 

to 

family. 

family. 

family. 

27 

4 

$2.50 

$2.50 

22 

3 

$4.50 

$0.50 

23 

5 

$6.00 

$6.00 

18 

1 

2.75 

2.75 

18 

1 

5.50 

5.50 

26 

8 

6.33 

1.25 

17 

1 

2  75 

2yc 

29 

2 

c   cc 

7  15 

23 

2 

3.00 

28 

5 

5.77 

i!so 

o22.4 

o3 

a  4.  40 

a  2.  72 

16 

'JL 

3.67 

a  Average;  based  on  11,  number  reported. 
WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

5) 

Is 
sitting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Car 

fare. 

Shelter, 
food  (a), 
etc. 

American  

24 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
20 
21 
25 
23 
20 
28 
(d) 

(\ 

18 
20 
19 
22 
26 
21 

8 
8 
10 
4 
4 
3i 

5 
6 
6 

7 

M 

B 

8 
8 
3 
8 
6 
6 
9 

1 
1 
3 

M 

(d) 
(d) 
(d) 

2 
(d) 
(d) 
W 

m 

n 

(<*/ 

«? 

(<o 

3 

24 
41* 
51 
52i 
52i 
60 
60 
49 
60 
77 
51 
77 
77 
79 

60 
55i 
70 
70 
80i 

$2.38 
3.63 
4.42 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.71 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.35 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.38 

c$2.83 
1.50 
2.35 
2.91 
2.91 
1.15 
1.15 
1.60 
1.00 
1.25 
2.88 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
3.40 
1.80 
1.15 
1.87J 
1.38 
1.38 
1.25 

""(d)"" 
(d) 

Good  .  . 
Fair  
Bad  

Good  
do.... 
do 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Swedish  

American  

German  

American  

Irish  

American  

do.... 
Bad 

Do  

'"(d)"" 
(d) 

(d) 

Irish 



Good  
Bad  
Excellent  . 
do... 
do.... 
do... 
Good  
Fair... 
Good  
Fair  
do.... 
do  
Good  

German  

Do 

Swedish  

"$2."66' 

Norwegian  
American  

-•-•••- 

Do 

Swedish  

Do  

American 

Irish  

Spanish 

American  
Average... 

«21.8 

/6.3 

02.4 

ft  59.  2 

A  5.  14 

*1.82 

i  2.00 

c  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wages  at  place  of  employment. 

b  Bad = Insanitary.    Fair=Just  sanitary.    Good = Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent="  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 
c  Partially  supported;  living  beyond  apparent  income. 
d  Not  reported. 

f  Based  on  19,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  18,  number  reported. 
s  Based  on  8,  number  reported. 
h  Based  on  21,  number  reported. 
»  Based  on  1,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  19. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

WOMEN  LIVING   AT  HOME. 


Nationality. 


Age 

(years). 


Years 

of 

experi- 
ence. 


Average 
weekly 


Average 
weekly 

contribu- 
tion to 
family. 


American 

Not  reported . . 
American 

Do 

Not  reported.. 

Do 

English 

Scotch 

American 

Do 

French 

American 

Irish 

Do 

Do 

Italian 

Not  reported . . 

Do 

Irish 

Not  reported . . 

Dp 

American 

Not  reported.. 
American 

Do 

Irish 

Not  reported . . 

DJ?. 

Do 

American 

German 

American 

Not  reported.. 

Irish 

American 

Average. 


2 

I* 
^ 

A 


$3.00 
3.50 

a3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.10 
6.00 

06.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

a  7. 25 
7.31 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
8.00 
a  10. 00 

10.38 

15.00 


66.16 


$3.00 


9.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.10 
6.00 
7.00 
2.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 

12.00 
7.31 
7.70 
3.00 
7.70 
4.00 

12.50 
1.38 
3.00 


65.08 


a  Supplemented  by  tips. 

&  Based  on  35,  number  reported. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 
(b) 

Is 

sitting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Car 
fare.. 

Shelter, 

OOd(a), 

etc. 

Irish  

'  25 
24 
23 
24 
33 
22 
32 
20 
28 
32 
30 
23 
28 
21 
31 
(d) 
30 
32 
24 
40 

5 
3 
5 
10 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
6 
(<*) 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

(d) 

14 
11 

8 
3 

I* 

2 
9 

P 

2 
3 
3 
1 
11 

2 

30 
57 
47 
43J 

1? 

30 
42 

42 
43i 
43* 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
61  J 
59J 
59} 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.74 
M.74 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.14 
5.14 
6.54 
6.80 
6.83 
7.25 
7.26 
7.35 
8.58 
«5.77 
«5.77 

$0.60 

$6.23 
2.69 

Good  
Excellent  . 
do 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

American  

Do 

2.69 

German 

.60 
.60 

.60 

3.00 
c  10.  65 
1.50 
2.50 
1.20 
2.69 
4.06 
4.06 
3.65 
4.25 
3.39 
3.40 
2.97 
2.97 
2.03 
1.80 

....do  
do 

American 

Irish             

'  '$2'  .'66" 

1.10 

Good  
Excellent 
Fair  

American  
Irish  
American  
Do      

.60 

Excellent  . 
...do.... 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.93 

Do  
Irish        

do  ... 

Good  

American  
Irish  
Do 

Fair  
Good  
do  ... 

German  

...do.... 

Irish 

do    ..  . 

Do  

5.50 

....do  
do.... 

Norwegian 

English  



3.00 



....do  

Average.  .  . 

/27.5 

08.1 

*  4.1 

ft  45.  4 

05.69 

i.60 

ft  3.  44 

J'2.38 

a  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employment. 

i>  Bad=lnsanitary.  Fair=Just  sanitary.  Good = Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).  Excellent="  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

c  Has  supplemental  earnings. 

d  Not  reported. 

«This  amount,  which  represents  the  wage  rate  and  not  the  average  weekly  earnings,  is  not  used  in 
computing  the  average  for  the  total. 

/  Based  on  19,  number  reported. 

a  Based  on  18,  number  reported. 

ft  Based  on  20,  number  reported. 

t Based  on  14,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  20. 

i  Based  on  4,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  20. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WOMEN  LIVING   AT  HOME. 


Age 

(years). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Age 

(years). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
family. 

(a) 

% 

25 

5 

TI 
1*2 

$2.88 
3.00 
3.23 
3.50 
3.50 
3.84 
3.92 

$2.88 
3.00 
3.23 
3.50 
3.50 
3.84 
2.00 

19 

°28 
!a 
a 
a 

"is 

$4.00 
4.80 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

"~$4."86" 

1 

6 

$6.37 
6.50 
6.77 
6.86 
10.00 

•$6.37 
6.50 
4.00 
2.00 
10.00 

1.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

626.3 

e2.9 

<*5.14 

<*3.93 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Average;  based  on  7,  number  reported. 
c  Average;  based  on  16,  number  reported. 
d  Average;  based  on  19,  number  reported. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

PHILADEIxPHIA,   PA.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
of 
expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

(") 

Is  sit- 
ting 
room 
pro- 
vided? 

Car 
fare. 

Shelter, 
food(o), 
etc. 

American  

"k 

32 
38 
15 
25 
22 
25 
25 
30 
29 
30 
28 
21 
24 
23 
25 
21 
45 
24 
25 
30 
23 
35 
39 
72 
23 
47 
22 
25 
25 
24 

3 
2 
2 

(<0 

5 
12 

8 
7 
(c) 

6* 

8 
9 
9 
7 
12 
9 
9 
6 
8 
11 
8 
7 
8 

$ 

5 
2 

S* 

^! 

14* 

P 

4 
5 

2A 

JA 
3 

3 

if, 

54 
1 

2» 

(C) 

5 
5 

27 
24 
27 
27 
27 
60 

^ 

84 
51 

£* 

51 
63 
68J 

45* 
72 
66 
49£ 
67 
60 

i?! 
$ 

51 
74J 
51 
52f 

$3.06 
3.36 
3.92 
3.92 
3,92 
4.00 
4.39 
4.84 
5.00 
5.50 
5.65 
5.65 
5.69 
5.70 
5.76 
5.83 
5.84 
5.88 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.69 
20.00 
.(c) 
(c) 
(<) 
(c) 

$0.50 
.05 
.60 
.60 
.60 

$2.75 
2.66 
2.50 
1.72 
1.72 
1.75 
7.25 
1.90 

Good 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Do  
German  

$1.25 
.50 

...do... 
...do  
do 

Do 

Do  

...do  

American  .  .  . 
Irish  
English  
Irish  
American  
Irish  
American  
Do... 

Fair 

Good  
Fair 

(<*) 
3.25 
e.88 

4.03 

...do... 

.60 

1.50 
(«) 

Good 

Fair... 

.do 

.30 
.15 
.60. 

""."16" 
.50 
.05 

4.45 
2.00 
1.75 
1.80 
1.84 
3.00 
2.11 
1.65 

Excellent  . 
Good  
...do... 

Do 

Irish  
Do 

1.25 

do 

American  
Irish 

.    do 

2.00 

do. 

Scotch  

...do  

German 

Fair 

American  .  .  . 

& 

3.30 
3.05 
1.50 
3.25 
2.70 
2.49 
3.50 

& 

3.00 

...do  

Do 

.30 

"'i.'so' 

3.05 
1.00 

Excellent  . 
Fair  

Do... 

Do 

do 

Do  

.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 

Good... 
do 

rish 

American  

7 
(c) 
5 
(c) 
(c) 

M 

do  

German 

8.00 
.77 
(c) 

Excellent  . 
Good... 
...do  

do 

Irish  

Do 

English 

.50 
.20 

German 

do  

Average... 

/29.0 

a  6.5 

/5.5 

A  53.2 

t'6.00 

/.40 

<  2.  75 

*2.08 

a  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employment. 

*>  Bad=Insanitary.    Fair=Just  sanitary.    Good = Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent ="  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings, 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Room  and  board  included  with  wage.    Cost  of  room  estimated  to  be  $1.50  per  week. 
e  Room  and  board  included  with  wage.    This  represents  cost  of  laundry  only. 
/  Based  on  31,  number  reported. 

0  Based  on  26,  number  reported. 
h  Based  on  32,  number  reported. 
«  Based  on  28,  number  reported. 

1  Based  on  20,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  32. 
*  Based  on  10,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  30. 
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TABLE  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Concluded. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Nationality. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
family. 

Irish  

15 

JL 

$2  00 

|2  00 

Not  reported 

36 

8 

2  75 

2  75 

American  

21 

6 

3  00 

3  00 

Do 

20 

2 

3  00 

German  

23 

6 

3  50 

3  50 

A  merican 

18 

JL 

3  50 

3  50 

German... 

29 

5 

4  00 

4  00 

Do 

39 

10 

4  oo 

4  00 

Not  reported  .  .  . 

34 

9 

4.62 

1  15 

Irish.. 

18 

2 

6  00 

6  00 

Do... 

32 

13 

6.00 

6.00 

Do  

28 

4 

7  00 

7  00 

American 

21 

6 

8  00 

8  00 

Average 

a25.7 

a  5.  5 

o4  41 

a  3  91 

a  Based  on  13,  number  reported. 
WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 
school- 
ing. 

« 

Years 
of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
hours 
of 
labor. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
for— 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 
to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

(*) 

Is 

sitting 
room 

vSed? 

Car 
fare. 

Shelter, 
food  (a), 
etc. 

American  

26 
40 
28 
26 
27 
50 
25 
18 
17 
23 
19 
30 
25 
22 
17 
25 
24 
20 
31 

8 
6 
7 

8 

"'4' 

(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(<0 
(<) 
«) 
(<0 

(c) 
«) 

(«) 

tt 
% 

30 
27 
56 
30 

81 
^ 

66 
57 
75 
70 
57 

ff 

84 

S? 

54* 

$4.00 
<J4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.15 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.07 

$0.60 

$1.50 
1.54 
1.00 
1  41 

Fair.... 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

$3.60 

do 

American  
Do 

...do  
do  

Do  

1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 

Good  
...do  
Fair  
.do... 

Irish 

American  

German  
Do 

5 

7 
8 
7 
4 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 

1.00 

do  

Do  



1.41 
1.00 
1  50 

...do  
...do  
Good  . 

Do 

Do 

American  

.60 
.60 
.60 

""."eo" 
""."eo" 

3.50 
1.50 
1.82 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.31 

""."23 

...do  
do  

American  
German 

Excellent  . 
Good  
do  

Do  
American 

Fair  
Excellent  . 

Do  

Average.  .  . 

«26 

<5.6 

/4* 

<58.3 

«5.46 

0.60 

M.51 

A  1.92 

a  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employment. 

l>  Bad=Insanitary.    Fair=Just  sanitary.    Good  =•  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort   (i.e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent="Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings, 
c  Not  reported. 
d  Supplemented  by  tips. 
«  Based  on  19,  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  1 ,  number  reported. 

o  Based  on  6,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  19. 
A  Based  on  2,  number  contributing.-    Number  reported,  19. 
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A. 

Adrift  woman  wage-earners—  Page. 

Definition  of 10_12 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  in  cities  investigated. . .  14, 15, 85, 106, 123, 142, 143, 153, 157, 158, 163, 172, 194. 195 

Per  cent  of,  in  specified  sections  of  Boston 83 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners  in  department  and  other 

retail  stores  and  in  factories,  etc 22-27,41,42,83-92,104-108,125,127,143-147,158-160,173,174,218-377 

Age.  (See  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City.  Philadelphia  St  Louis- 
Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Amusements,  amount  expended  for,  by  woman  wage-earners  in  stores  and  factories.  (See  Boston, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis;  Waitresses  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.) 

Amusements,  average  weekly  amount  paid  for,  by  waitresses,  by  oities 198 

Application  for  employment  In  a  department  store  in  Chicago,  form  of 108, 109 


Baltimore,  overtime  and  night  work  of  woman  wage-earners  in 212-214 

Benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for  woman  wage-earners 48,98,111,117,128,131,134,147,166,178 

Boarding  houses,  organized,  woman  wage-earners  living  in 52, 53, 68-71 

Boarding  or  lodging  houses,  woman  wage-earners  living  in 52,53,62-68 

(See  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 
Boston: 

Age.  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,84-87,218-221,344,348 

in  factories,  etc 25, 84-87, 224-233, 344, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 368 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,84-88,222-225,344,348 

in  factories,  etc 25,84-88,232-237,344,348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 368, 369 

Woman  wage-earners — 

amusements,  amount,  expended  for 86, 91 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 98 

buyers  in  department  stores '. 99 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 86,91,223,225,233,235,237,368,369 

contributions  to  family 86,87,218-221,224-233,368 

cost  of  living 25,53,91-93,223.225,233-237,368,369 

earnings,  average  weekly 53,218-237,344,348,355,357,368,369 

education,  amount  expended  for 86 

employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants 354-357 

hours  of  labor 83,84,355,357,368,369 

housing  conditions 81,82,87,94-97,223,225,233,235,237,355,357,368.369 

income  and  cost  of  clothing  of  196 71-76 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  or  keeping  house 52, 92 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for 98 

nationality 93, 222. 224, 232, 234, 236, 368, 369 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  investigation 80 

overtime  work 83.84,89,90 

schooling .' 87,90,95,222,224,232,234,236,368,369 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 
Buyers,  female,  in  department  stores,  age,  experience,  etc. ,  of 99 

C. 

Car  fare,  average  weekly  amount  expended  for,  by  waitresses,  by  cities 198 

Carfare,  amount  expended  for,  by  woman  wage-earners  in  stores  and  factories  in  specified  cities. 
(See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 
Cash  girls,  messengers,  inspectors,  bundle  wrappers,  and  packers  in  department  and  other  retail 
stores— 

By  classified  rates  of  wages- 
Chicago 107 

New  York 148 

Philadelphia ISO 

three  cities  (Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  combined 45 

Per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting  in  Chicago,  In  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia. . 

379 


380  INDEX. 

Chicago:  Page 
Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 104-108, 238-241 , 344. 348 

in  factories,  etc 25, 104-108, 246-251 , 345, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 370 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 104-108, 240-245, 344, 348 

in  factories,  etc 25, 104-108, 250-257. 345, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 370, 371 

Application  for  employment  in  a  department  store,  form  of 108, 109 

Casn  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  in  department  stores— 

by  classified  rates  of  wages 107 

per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting. 41 

Packing-house  woman  wage-earners,  living  conditions,  etc.,  of 118-120, 350-353 

Woman  wage-earners — 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 105, 112, 114 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 111,117 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 105,111,114,241,243,245,251,253,255,257,351,353,370,371 

contributions  to  family 105, 238-241, 246-251, 370 

cost  of  living 25,53,111,114,241-245,251-257,351,353,370,371 

earnings,  average  weekly 53, 238-257, 344, 345, 348, 351, 353, 370, 371 

education,  amount  expended  for 105 

employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants 358, 359 

hours  of  labor 110, 208, 209, 359, 370, 371 

housing  conditions 114-120, 241 , 243, 245, 251, 253, 255, 257, 351, 353, 370, 371 

in  packing  houses,  living  conditions,  etc.,  of 350-353 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,4Dr  keeping  house 52, 114-117 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for Ill 

nationality 113, 119, 238-242, 244, 246-252, 254. 256, 350, 352, 370, 371 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 19, 20 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  investigation 104 

occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  in  department  stores 41 

overtime  work 110. 113, 208-210 

per  cent  of,  in  department  stores  in  specified  occupations 41 

schooling 105, 240, 242. 244, 250, 252, 254, 256, 350, 352, 370, 371 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Clothing,  cost  of,  and  income  of  196  woman  wage-earners  in  Boston 71-76 

Clubs,  benefit  associations,  etc.,  for  woman  wage-earners 48,98,111,117,128,131,134,147,166,178 

Comfort  of  employees,  provision  made  for.    (See  Lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms.) 

Commissions  allowed  woman  wage-earners 89, 98, 106, 128, 129, 175 

Contributions  to  family,  of  waitresses,  by  cities 195, 196 

Contributions  to  family,  of  woman  wage-earners  in  specified  cities.   (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 
Cost  of  living  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  woman  wage-earners — 

Living  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses 62-68 

Living  in  organized  boarding  houses 68-71 

Living  in  private  families 59-62 

Other  than  waitresses,  by  cities,  and  for  waitresses  in  all  cities 53 

Cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-earners.  (See  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift 
woman  wage-earners,  etc.;  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis;  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

D. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores- 
Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  women  in,  by  cities 25, 26, 218-335 

Earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women  in 39-45 

Earnings,  weekly,  of  employees  in 23, 24, 218-335 

Experience,  length  of,  of  woman  wage-earners  in 42, 43, 218-335 

In  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia,  woman  employees  in  classified  occupations  in, 

per  cent  of 41 

In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  number  and  per  cent  of  cash  girls,  saleswomen,  office 

employees,  etc.,  in,  by  classified  weekly  rates  of  wages 44, 45 

Income  and  expenditure  for  clothing  of  working  women  in  Boston 72 

Moral  influences  surrounding  employment  in 28-32 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  adrift  and  at  home 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  by  age  and  classified  weekly  earnings 41, 42 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  earning  specified  weekly  amounts 348, 349 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute 

to  family  fund,  by  ages 19-21 

Number,  per  cent,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  women  in,  classified  by  length  of  experience  .      42, 43 

Rates  of  wages  of  wage-earning  women  in,  discussion  of 27, 28 

Rules  and  regulations  in  force  in 29,30 

Wages,  relation  of,  to  moral  condition  of  wage-earning  women  in 32  30 

Woman  wage-earners  in,  discussion  of 39  45 

Woman  wage-earners  in,  in  specified  cities,  and  number  included  in  the  investigation.    (See 

Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Woman  wage-earners  in,  per  cent  of,  in  specified  sections  of  Boston 83 

(Seealso  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners.) 

E. 

Earning's  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women,  discussion  of 37-48 

Earnings,  average  weekly — 

Amount  of,  paid  to  family  by  women  living  at  home 

And  cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-earners  living  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses 62-68 

And  cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-earners  living  in  organized  boarding  houses 68-71 
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Earnings,  average  weekly— Concluded.  Page. 

And  cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-earners  living  In  private  families ;v.»  r,  > 

And  cost  of  living  of  women  other  than  waitresses,  by  cities,  and  for  waitresses  in  all  cities 53 

Classified,  of  woman  wage-earners 23, 24, 41, 42  46 

Of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners,  discussion  of 

Of  home  and  adrift  women,  comparison  of,  by  cities '.'.'.'.'.'.      25, 26 

Of  store  and  factory  women  compared 47, 48 

Of  waitresses,  by  cities 195, 195  355-377 

Of  woman  wage-earners 23. 24, 41, 42, 46, 218-377 

Of  women  in  department  and  other  retail  stores,  classified  by  length  of  experience 42, 43 

Of  women  in  factories,  etc. ,  classified  by  length  of  experience '47 

Of  women  in  packing  houses,  Chicago '.',',',  351-353 

Earnings,  number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  who  contributed  all  or  part  of,  to  family 
fund,  by  ages 19_2i 

Earnings  of  woman  wage-earners,  commissions  allowed  in  addition  to 89,98, 106, 128, 129, 175 

Earnings.    (See  also  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners; 
Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis;  Wages; 
Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Education,  amount  expended  for,  bv  woman  wage-earners.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 

Employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants  employing  waitresses 189-199, 354-377 

Environment,  social,  of  woman  wage-earners,  discussion  of 49-76 

Expenditure  for  clothing  and  income  of  196  women  employed  in  Boston 71-76 

Expenditure.    (See  also  Cost  of  living. ) 

Experience,  length  of,  of  woman  wage-earners— 

In  department  and  other  retail  stores 42, 43,218-335 

In  factories,  etc 47, 224-343 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 195, 196, 368-377 

Of  home  and  adrift  women,  comparison  of,  by  cities 25. 26 

Of  women  employed  in  packing  nouses,  Chicago 350, 352 

Of  woman  wage-earners  in  specified  cities.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 


New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 
Experience.    (See  also  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc., 


of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners.) 

F. 

Factories,  mills,  etc.— 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc. ,  of  home  and  adrift  women  In,  by  cities 25, 26, 224-343 

Earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women  in 45-47 

Earnings,  weekly,  of  employees  in 23, 24, 224-343 

Experience,  length  of,  of  women  wage-earners  in •. 47, 224-343 

Income  and  expenditure  for  clothing  of  working  women  in  Boston 72 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  adrift  and  at  home 15 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  by  age  and  classified  weekly  earnings 46 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in;  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute 

to  family  fund,  by  ages 19-21 

Number,  percent,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  women  in,  classified  by  length  of  experience. .  47 

Woman  wage-earners  in,  in  specified  cities,  and  number  included  in  the  investigation.    (See 
Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Woman  wage-earners  in,  per  cent  of,  in  specified  sections  of  Boston 83 

(See  also  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners,  etc.) 

Factory  and  store  women,  comparison  of  earnings  of 47, 48 

Fines  imposed  upon  woman  wage-earners 128, 147, 166, 180 

Food  and  shelter  of  woman  wage-earners,  method  of  grading 27 

H. 

Home,  women  living  at,  per  cent  of,  in  specified  sections  of  Boston 83 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  waitresses  in.    (See  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  of  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants 192, 193, 196 

Hours  of  labor  of  woman  wage-earners  in— 

Baltimore 212, 213 

Boston 83,84,355,357,368,369 

Chicago HO,  20S,  209, 359, 370, 371 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 127, 130, 131, 361, 372 

New  York 149,204,205,363,374 

Philadelphia 161,210,211,365,376 

St.  Louis. 176,367,377 

Hours  of  labor  of  woman  wage-earners,  legal  restrictions  affecting,  by  States 216 

Hours  of  labor.    (See  also  Overtime  and  night  work  of  woman  wage-earners.) 

Housekeeping  by  woman  wage-earners,  discussion  of 52-59 

Housekeeping.    (See  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis.) 

Housing  conditions  of  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants 198, 199 

Housing  conditions  of  woman  wage-earners,  method  of  grading 

Housing  conditions  of  woman  wage-earners.     (Sea  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 

I. 

Income  and  cost  of  clothing  of  196  woman  wage-earners 71-76 

Industries  and  occupations  included  in  the  investigation 9,10 
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L. 

Labor,  hours  of.    (See  Hours  of  labor,  etc.)  Page. 

Legal  restrictions  affecting  hours  of  labor  of  woman  wage-earners,  by  States 216 

Living  conditions  of  woman  wage-earners: 

Boston 77-99 

Chicago 1 01  -120 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 121-137 

New  York  City 139-154 

Philadelphia 155-167 

St.  Louis 169-188 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for  employees 98,111,133,134,179 

M. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home — 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 125-127, 131, 258, 259, 345, 348 

in  factories 25, 125-127, 131, 262-265, 345, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 372 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home— 

.     in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 125-127, 131, 260-263, 345, 348 

in  factories,  etc 25, 125-127, 131, 264-267, 345, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 372 

Woman  wage-earners — 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 126 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 128, 131, 134 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 126, 261 

contributions  to  families 126, 258, 259, 262-265, 372 

cost  of  living 132, 133, 261-267, 372 

earnings,  average  weekly 53, 258-267, 345, 348, 361, 372 

education,  amount  expended  for 126 

employment,  conditions  of.  in  hotels  and  restaurants 360, 361 

hours  of  labor 127, 130, 131, 361, 372 

housing  conditions 134, 135, 261, 263, 265, 267, 372 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families  or  keeping  house 52, 132, 133 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for 133, 134 

nationality 125, 132, 260, 262, 264, 266, 372 

number  and  per  cent  of.  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 20 

number  in  both  cities  and  number  included  in  investigation 123, 124 

overtime  work 127, 128, 130. 131 

schooling 1 26, 127, 260, 262, 264, 266, 372 

social  work  among 133, 134 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Moral  condition  of  department-store  women,  relation  of  wages  to 32-36 

Moral  influences  surrounding  employment  in  department  stores 28-32 

N. 

Nationality  of  woman  wage-earners.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York 

City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 
New  York  City: 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 143-147, 268-273, 346, 348 

in  factories,  etc 25, 143, 144, 274-299, 346, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 373 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 143-147, 274, 275, 346, 348 

in  factories,  etc 25,143,144,298-305,346,348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 374 

Cash  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  in  department  stores— 

by  classified  rates  of  wages 146 

per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting 41 

Woman  wage-earners— 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 147 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 144, 150, 275, 299, 301,303, 305,374 

contributions  to  family 144, 268-299, 373 

cost  of  living  . .  53, 275, 299, 301-305, 374 

earnings,  average  weekly 53,268-305,346,348,363,374 

education,  amount  expended  for 144 

employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants 362,363 

hours  of  labor  149,204,205,363,374 

housing  conditions 151-153, 275, 299, 301,303, 305, 374 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  or  keeping  house 52, 150-152 

nationality 153, 268-300,302,304,373,374 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in  fac- 
tories, etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  investigation 141, 142 

occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  in  department  stores 41 

overtime  work . 149,204-208 

per  cent  in  specified  occupations 

schooling...   . 144,274,298,300,302,304,374 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 
Night  work.    (See  Overtime.) 

Occupations  and  industries  included  in  the  investigation 9, 10 

Occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  of  woman  employees  in  department  stores  of  Chicago,  of  New 
York,  and  of  Philadelphia *1 
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Page. 

Occupations,  females  in  classified,  receiving  classified  weekly  wages  in  department  and  other  retail 
stores  of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  .................................................  45 

Occupations.    (See  also  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners, 

etc.) 

Office  employees,  female,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores— 
By  classified  rates  of  wages- 

Chicago  ..................................................................................         107 

New  York  ___  '.  ........................................  146 

Philadelphia  ...................................................................  ....  im 

three  cities  (  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  combined  ...........................  »;, 

Per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia.  41 

Opportunities  for  advancement  and  earnings  of  wage-earning  women  in  — 

Department  and  other  retail  stores  ...........................................................      39-4.5 

Factories,  etc  .................................................................................      45-47 

Overtime  and  night  work  of  woman  wage-earners  in— 

Baltimore  ....................................................................................  212-214 

Boston  .......................................................................................      83.  84 

Chicago  ..............................................................................  110,  113.  208-210 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  ............................................................  127,  128,  130.  131 

New  York  City  ..........................................................................  149,  204-208 

Philadelphia  .............................................................................  161,210-212 

St.  Louis  .....................................................................................         177 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

P. 

Packing  houses  of  Chicago,  living  conditions,  etc.  ,  of  woman  wage-earners  in  .............  118-120,  350-353 

Philadelphia: 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home- 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores  ..................................  25,  158-161,  306-309,  346,  348 

in  factories,  etc  ........................................................  25,  158,  159.  312-325.  347.  349 

in  hotels  and  restaurants  .................................................................         375 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home  — 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores  ..........................  25,  158-160,  162-166,  310-313,  346.  348 

in  factories,  etc  ................................................  25,158,159,162-166,324-331,347,349 

in  hotels  and  restaurants  .................................................................         376 

Cash  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  in  department  stores— 

by  classified  rates  of  wages  ...............................................................         160 

per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting  ...........................................          41 

Woman  wage-earners— 

amusements,  amount  expended  for  .......................................................  159,  166 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for  .......................................................         166 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for  ....................................  159,311,313,325.327.329,331.376 

contributions  to  family  ...................................................  158,  306-309.  312-325.  375 

cost  of  living  .......................................  25,  53.  158,  159,  162-166,  311,  313,  325-331,  376 

earnings,  average  weekly  ..............................................  53,  306-331,346,  349,  365,  376 

education,  amount  expended  for  .........................................................         159 

employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants  .....................................  364.  365 

hours  of  labor...  ...........................  161,210,211,365,376 

housing  conditions  .......................................  159,  164,  165,311,313,325,327,329.  331,376 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  or  keeping  house  .........................    52,  166 

nationality  .......................................................  167,310,312,324,326,328,330,376 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in 
factories,  etc  ...........................................................................  15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund  ..... 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  investigation  ................................         157 

occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  in  department  stores  ..................................  41 

overtime  work  .......................................................................  161,210-212 

per  cent  in  specified  occupations  .........................................................          41 

schooling....^.  ..........................................  159,164,165,310,312,324,326,328,330,376 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 
Private  families,  woman  wage-earners  living  with  ............................................  52,  53,  59-62 

Private  families.    (See  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis.) 

Rest  rooms  and  lunch  rooms  for  employees  ............................................  98,  111,  133,  134,  179 

Rules  and  regulations  in  force  in  department  stores  ..............................................      29,30 

S. 
St.  Louis: 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home- 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores  ......................................  25,  173.  332,  333,  347,  348 

in  factories,  etc  ............................................................  25,173,336-339,347,349 

in  hotels  and  restaurants  ................................................................ 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 

in  department  or  other  retail  stores  ....................................  25,  173,  174,  334,  335,  347,  34* 

in  factories,  etc  ........................................................  25,173,174,340-343,347,349 

in  hotels  and  restaurants  ................................................  ^  ................         377 

Woman  wage-earners  •*- 

amusements,  amount  expended  for  .......................................................         J™ 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for  ............................................  •  •  •  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  - 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for  ................................................  173>335'34J1'3*H£ 

pontrihntions  to  familv  ......   173,  332,  333,  336-339,  37  / 

-  -  173,  174,  186-1K8,  335.  341,  343.  377 
:."":""""^--  ...........................  53,332-343,347-349,367,377 


education,  amount  expended  for  .........................................................         1™ 

employment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants  .....................................  3bb,3b7 
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St.  Louis— Concluded. 

Woman  wage-earners— Concluded.  Page 

hours  of  labor 176,367,377 

housing  conditions. 174,185,335,341,343,377 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  or  keeping  house 52, 184 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for 179 

nationality 332-334, 336^340, 342, 377 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  hi  department  and  other  retail -stores  and  in 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund. . . .  21 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  investigation 172 

overtime  work 177 

schooling 173, 174, 182,"  334,"  340, 342, 377 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.    (See  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.) 
Saleswomen  in  department  and  other  retail  stores— 
By  classified  rates  of  wages- 
Chicago  107 

New  York 146 

Philadelphia 160 

three  cities  (Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  combined 45 

Percent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia. .  41 
Schooling  of  woman  wage-earners  in  specified  cities.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Scope  of  the  investigation  and  character  of  the  data  secured 9-21 

Shelter  and  food  of  woman  wage-earners,  method  of  grading 27 

Social  environment  of  wage-earning  women,  discussion  of 49-76 

Store  and  factory  women,  comparison  of  earnings  of . .% 47, 48 

Stores,  department  and  other  retail.    (See  Department  and  other  retail  stores.) 

V. 

Vacations  taken  by  wage-earners 90,110,129,147,148,150,166 


Wages',  rates  of,  of  women  in  department  and  other  retail  stores,  discussion  of 27, 28 

Wages,  relation  of,  to  moral  condi  tion  of  wage-earning  women 32-36 

Wage's.    (See  also  Earnings.) 

Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants- 
Adrift  and  at  home 194,195,368-377 

Age  of 195,196,368-377 

Amusements,  average  weekly  amount  paid  for,  by 198 

Car  fare,  average  weekly,  of 198 

Contributions  of,  to  family 195, 196, 368-377 

Cost  of  li ving  of 53, 195-197 

Earnings  of 192,193,195,196,355-377 

Employment  conditions  of 197, 198, 354-367 

Experience  of,  years  of ! 195, 196, 368-377 

Hours  of  labor  of 192, 193, 196, 355-367 

Housing  conditions  of 198, 199 

Income  of,  and  expenditure  for  clothing,  in  Boston 72, 73 

Living  conditions  of 189-199,354-377 

Wages  of 192,193,195,196,354-377 
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